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Editor's Preface 

The concept of the American public school as a community enter- 
prise has long been dutifully recognized by educators and other citi- 
zens of both urban and rural areas. Only recently, however, has 
there been an appropriate recognition on the part of educators of the 
resource-use value of the general population in the field of public 
school education. By the same token, it has been clear to see that citi- 
zens who were not regularly employed by the schools have but 
rarely usurped or coveted the responsibilities or prerogatives of the 
teaching staff. The conspicuous trend of the present generation of 
teachers and patrons of the common schools is toward a common- 
ground basis of shared responsibility for the promotion of educa- 
tional progress in community, state, and nation. 

The National Society for the Study of Education has already 
taken cognizance of the movement toward a more effectual integra- 
tion of the social services of the school and those of organized society 
at large. Three of our recent yearbooks, particularly, have placed 
considerable emphasis on the values of school-community co-opera- 
tion in furthering the aims of the particular type of program or the 
particular educational objectives with which the yearbook is con- 
cerned. The titles of these yearbooks are: Education in Rural Com- 
munities, published in 1952; The Community School and Adapting 
the Secondary-School Program to the Needs of Youth, published 
in 1953. 

The theme of the present yearbook is clearly indicated by the 
title, Citizen Co-operation for Better Public Schools. The members 
of the yearbook committee and their associated contributors have 
given full expression to the underlying motives of this conception of 
school management, illustrating and interpreting the processes and 
outcomes of co-operative endeavor in a variety of social settings. 
The values of the yearbook for teachers and school administrators 
are vouchsafed by the distinguished coterie of contributors to the 
yearbook, the advisers chosen by the yearbook committee, and the 
procedures employed by the committee in the preparation of the 
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XIV EDITOR S PREFACE 

volume. Names of the participating personnel are listed on pages v-xi. 
Professor Morphet, chairman of the Society's committee, has ex- 
plained the procedures on page 10. In addition to the value of this 
publication as a contribution to the professional literature of its field, 
the yearbook was prepared with the view of making it useful to lay 
citizens also, especially those who are participating in community- 
improvement programs that will directly or indirectly benefit the 
schools. 

From the point of view of the purposes of this yearbook, it is not 
without significance that Mr. Roy E. Larsen, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, accepted the invi- 
tation of the Board of Directors to become a member of the year- 
book committee. The Board appreciates Mr. Larsen's generous ges- 
ture of confidence in the aims and the services of the Society. It is a 
pleasure to record here our own impression that the work of the 
National Citizens Commission is being acknowledged throughout the 
nation as notable evidence of the value of Citizen Co-operation for 
Better Public Schools. 

NELSON B. HENRY 
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"More and more responsible citizens, men and 
'women from every walk of life, every political 
persuasion, every profession or occupation, every 
religious faith and every social group, are joining 
with their neighbors to work for the good of 
their schools. This spirit of community co-oper- 
ation and participation is an exciting thing to see 
and it is producing exciting results for the com- 
munity as a whole as well as for the schools" 
ROY E. LARSEN, "The Fight for Better Schools, 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

EDGAR L. MORPHET 



Purpose and Scope of Yearbook 

The purpose of the yearbook is to explain the importance and 
the role of citizen co-operation in public school education. Con- 
sideration is given to the background and need for such co-opera- 
tion, to major problems and issues, to some of the more significant 
current developments and their implications, and to suggestions for 
improving co-operation in the future. 

MEANING OF CITIZEN CO-OPERATION 

In the literature of this field of study, the terms lay citizen and 
educator are sometimes used with a sort of competitive connotation, 
as though there were a natural rivalry or antagonism in the view- 
points of such persons and in their personal relationship to the 
social objectives of a system of education they both approve and 
support. The terms are not so used in this yearbook. In education 
as well as in religion, law, medicine, and many other professional 
fields, there has been from time to time some tendency toward 
a "revolt against authority," which means that citizens in general 
have not always been willing to accept without question the deci- 
sions or the pronouncements of the professionals. This tendency 
does not imply a conflict in interests or purposes but rather a feel- 
ing that, since everyone is interested in the welfare of the schools, 
educators should not attempt to dominate public opinion about the 
schools. What people seem to want is an opportunity to help think 
through and decide on policies which are of such vital interest to 
them. 

Educators and other citizens alike are concerned about public 
education. These concerns are common concerns which provide the 
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basis for co-operation, although they may, under certain circum- 
stances, set the stage for conflict. 

SOME LIMITATIONS 

The term lay citizens will be used in this discussion to apply to all 
persons who are not presently employed in the public schools. In 
general, these lay citizens have not been specifically trained as edu- 
cators. The professional personnel of the schools, although compris- 
ing primarily teachers, supervisors, administrators, and other edu- 
cators who are currently employed in public school work, include 
also other employees of the schools such as custodians, secretaries, 
and school bus drivers. Throughout the text, co-operation is inter- 
preted to mean working together for a common purpose. Thus, citi- 
zen co-operation for better public schools envisages all types of co- 
operationindividual and group, informal and formalbetween lay 
citizens and educational personnel in relationship to the public school 
program. 

Although citizen co-operation is considered broadly in this year- 
book and an attempt is made to cover all aspects of co-operative 
endeavor, more attention is given to group relationships than to 
individual activities. Perhaps that is desirable. By and large, in- 
dividual citizens know how to discuss public school matters with 
other individuals whether they are educators or not. Unfortunately 
such discussions between professional people and those who are not 
professionally identified with the schools frequently do not probe 
deeply into underlying problems and issues. In many cases termi- 
nology constitutes an obstacle which needs to be overcome. When 
groups are involved, the difficulties seem, as a rule, to be greater. 
Preconceived notions, terminology, and a lack of understanding 
of the group process tend to get in the way of satisfactory co-oper- 
ation. Yet much can be accomplished by group effort when it func- 
tions properly. 

In Section II of the yearbook, illustrations are given of citizen 
co-operation in action. For this purpose, only a limited number of 
the most appropriate examples obtained by the authors have been 
used. Since most of the "case" reports are based on information 
provided by individuals connected with the co-operative enterprise 
mentioned, these illustrations may overemphasize certain aspects 
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of the situation described or may fail to give adequate attention 
to others. 

During the early stages of its work, the yearbook committee con- 
sidered the possibility of including all phases of public education 
in the treatment of this problem. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that space limitations would not permit adequate considera- 
tion of the entire field, so it was decided to center attention on 
public school education, with some consideration of those activities 
of state colleges and universities which are most directly related 
to public school programs, such as teacher and administrator educa- 
tion. There are, of course, many illustrations of successful co-opera- 
tive projects in connection with nonpublic schools at all levels, but 
these are not reported in this yearbook because the center of in- 
terest here is the public schools. 

Citizen Interests in Public Schools 

Parents are naturally interested in the education of their children. 
They want to know who is doing the teaching, what is being taught, 
and how well it is being taught. As long as they assume that things 
are going well, parents generally have little to say. But when un- 
certainties arise about the progress of their own children or about 
the public school program in general, their anxiety is usually freely 
expressed, and there can be no doubt about their interest. 

Likewise, most citizens are interested in the educational program 
as taxpayers, whether or not they have children in school. Support 
for the common schools and public colleges must be provided 
through taxation. While most persons recognize expenditures for 
education as an investment in future citizens, a few seem to be con- 
cerned chiefly with immediate problems involving personal and 
family finance and have difficulty in recognizing long-range values. 
Thus, all citizens are, as individuals, actually or potentially inter- 
ested in the public schools. Most of them believe in public schools 
and are interested on that account. Most of them seem to want the 
best public school program that can be provided within reasonable 
limits. Many lay citizens have been co-operating with teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other school personnel in an effort to resolve problems 
and to effect improvements. Even so, there are some in almost every 
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community who have had no direct contact with the public schools 
and have shown no special interest in them. 

MANY GROUPS INTERESTED IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Frequently individuals with common interests in education have 
organized into groups to study and support or oppose some phase 
of the public school program. Many of these groups have en- 
deavored to improve the schools or to defend the schools against 
unwarranted attacks; others have sought only to find defects. Some 
groups have sought to work with professional personnel; others 
have insisted on working independently. 

During the past few years there has been increased interest in 
the relation of citizens to the program of public education. A 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools has been 
organized. Committees or commissions of citizens have been estab- 
lished in a number of local school systems in practically every state 
to sponsor or conduct more or less comprehensive studies of edu- 
cational problems. Similar studies of education at the state level have 
been carried on in Florida, New Hampshire, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Missouri, and Utah. "Citizens advisory committees" have 
been created in several states and in hundreds of communities 
throughout the nation to help with problems ranging from salary 
schedules to school plant planning. Many local, state, and national 
organizations have established education committees of one kind 
or another. Membership in parent-teacher associations and similar 
groups has greatly increased. Numerous articles, pamphlets, and 
books have been devoted to these developments. 

PROBLEMS OF INTEREST TO CITIZENS 

Experience seems to indicate that citizens generally are interested 
in almost every aspect of the public school program at local, state, 
and national levels. Educators have sometimes said that the public 
should be concerned about what the schools are doing but should 
leave the matter of how it is to be done to school people. In prac- 
tice, however, there seems to be no such clear-cut distinction. Citi- 
zens really want to know how the work of the schools is being car- 
ried on as well as what the schools are doing. They usually are inter- 
ested in the reasons for doing things one way instead of another 
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which they would consider more logical or more desirable. What 
is to be done through the schools is, in the final analysis, to be de- 
cided by the people themselves. 

Problems on which citizens have worked in local and state school 
systems range from those relating to organization and administra- 
tion, through instruction, and on to finance. There seems to be no 
limit to questions that are raised for consideration. Some of them 
are broad and basic; others are limited and of minor significance in 
relation to the entire school program. All of these questions are, 
however, important to the persons by whom they are asked, and 
the procedure for arriving at satisfactory answers is important for 
the entire school program. 

Some of the more searching questions relating to the schools are: 
Are the schools doing a better job of teaching than they did a gener- 
ation ago? Are the children really learning the fundamentals? Are 
moral and spiritual values being neglected? Are the children with 
superior intelligence being given proper attention? Do all children 
really need a high-school education? Are the schools teaching chil- 
dren to be good American citizens? Since taxes are so high, can we 
afford to provide more funds for school support? 

Many questions are also being asked about lay participation in 
the affairs of the schools. Some of the more common questions 
are: Why can't the school people run the schools? Do educators 
think other people aren't interested in what the schools do for their 
children? How can we find the time needed to work on school 
problems? What can an individual citizen do to bring about needed 
improvements? What can a citizens committee do that cannot be 
done by a parent-teacher association? Do the school people want 
help or do they want a group to "rubber stamp" their ideas? What 
assurance do we have that the board will act favorably on our 
recommendations? 

Some more general questions are frequently raised: When is a 
person or group helpful and when harmful? When should groups 
work independently? Are the most critical groups really trying to 
help the public schools or to destroy them? What assurance is there 
that some independent groups will not attempt to control the school 
program for their own ends? 
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Kinds of Citizen Co-operation 

To many people, the term citizen co-operation may suggest mere- 
ly the activities of "citizens advisory" committees or parent-teacher 
associations. In this yearbook, however, the term is used broadly 
and is intended to encompass all kinds of co-operation involving 
lay citizens. 

INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP CO-OPERATION 

In practically every school system there is considerable co-opera- 
tion or at least some contact every day between individual parents 
and teachers and between other citizens and members of the school 
staff. Often the pupils themselves are involved either directly or 
indirectly. On the state level the relations may be between edu- 
cators and legislators or representatives of some state agency. The 
problems solved or the matters cleared up frequently seem to be 
relatively minor; yet successful and satisfying relations of this kind 
are of basic importance in the entire school program. They pro- 
vide the necessary background and setting for further satisfactory 
developments. 

Many of the co-operative relations are between some individual 
and a group. These include the co-operation between the superin- 
tendent (local or state) and his board, between individual members 
of the school staff and such groups as civic clubs or study groups, 
and between individual citizens and school groups, particularly 
school classes. All these relationships may be found on local, state, 
and national levels. They are important because they are likely to 
determine the general impression about the schools and school per- 
sonnel. Successful relationships of this kind are essential for a 
satisfactory school program and are basic to other forms of co- 
operation. 

In most state and local school systems, and to some extent on 
regional and national levels, groups have been organized for the 
purpose of working on problems connected with the schools. Some 
of these include only lay people; others include both laymen and 
educators. Some are concerned with studies of the school program 
or certain aspects of it; others with interpretation; and still others 
with the promotion of or with opposition to certain ideas or pro- 
posals. 
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The parent-teacher association is an excellent illustration of a 
citizens group which is interested in helping the schools and is 
found in nearly every school system. Advisory committees for voca- 
tional and adult classes and for specific aspects of the school pro- 
gram are rather common. During the past few years citizens com- 
mittees 1 or citizens advisory committees have been organized in 
many state and local school systems. Some of these have served for 
short periods; others operate on a continuing basis. Some have func- 
tioned quite satisfactorily; others have encountered difficulties. This 
yearbook, particularly Section II, gives some illustrations of all 
kinds of citizen co-operation for better schools. 

INFORMAL AND FORMAL ORGANIZATION 

Many of the activities which are related to citizen co-operation 
are quite informal. Parents and other citizens contact teachers or 
other members of the school staff to discuss matters of common 
concern, teachers work with parents on matters pertaining to the 
classroom, and study or advisory groups grow out of these mutual 
interests. 

Other activities are somewhat more formal. The parent-teacher 
association has a definite plan of organization as well as definitely 
stated policies for working with the schools. A state legislature or 
a local board of public education may formally authorize the or- 
ganization of a committee or study group. The working relations 
between the superintendent and the board are usually prescribed by 
law, even though the actual relations at times may appear quite 
informal. 

LEVELS OF CO-OPERATION 

There have been many levels and degrees of co-operation. In 
some cases the formalities of co-operation have been observed, but 
the attitude and spirit of the participants have been just the opposite 
of what is implied by the term co-operation. 

Educators have sometimes decided on the answer or solution they 
consider appropriate for a particular problem and then have asked 

i. The writers of this yearbook prefer and will generally use in this volume 
the term citizens committee or citizens study committee rather than citizens 
advisory committee. While most committees are necessarily advisory in nature, 
it is believed the emphasis should be on the study approach to problems and 
that the advisory functions should grow out of and be based on study rather 
than mere discussion. 
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other citizens to help sell their plan to the public. Similarly, such 
citizen groups as legislatures and school boards have sometimes 
made a decision without consulting school people, expecting the 
educators to implement the decision on the assumption that a good 
program of education will result. 

In many situations co-operation has been genuine and of the 
highest order. Both school personnel and other citizens have de- 
veloped mutual respect and have learned that each has a contribu- 
tion to make. Both have benefited by the association. Citizen co-op- 
eration is on the highest level 'when it challenges the best and most 
conscientious efforts of capable people who believe in the impor- 
tance of public school education, 'who proceed on the basis of care- 
ful studies, and who seek to make the public schools the best pos- 
sible educational institution for American life. 

Point of View 

BASIC PHILOSOPHY 

The writers of this yearbook believe that public school educa- 
tionwhat it does for people, and what happens to itis of funda- 
mental importance in American life. They also believe that the 
best possible program of public school education is essential if our 
American way of life is to continue to be improved. 

The writers of this yearbook further believe that in America the 
public schools "belong to the people." This means that citizens 
with different ideas have an important role to play in determining 
educational policy. There are, however, certain things professional 
educators can and should do, and there are still other services that 
can be performed satisfactorily only when educators and other 
citizens work together co-operatively. 

Citizen co-operation is essential for the development and proper 
functioning of a satisfactory program of public education. The idea 
is fundamental. How it can best be implemented under all condi- 
tions we do not yet know; but some of the basic principles and 
criteria have already emerged, and still others are on the verge of 
being recognized. These are indicated in chapter x. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CO-OPERATION 

Citizen co-operation is not a panacea for all the ills of the schools. 
It will not solve all problems and cannot be used as a substitute for 
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intelligence or good hard individual work. In fact co-operation in- 
volves problems of its own, as pointed out in chapter iv, that must 
be solved if satisfactory results are to be attained. There are always 
probabilities of misunderstandings and misinterpretations that may 
negate the best efforts of many conscientious persons, but these 
can be avoided if the proper procedures are adopted. 

Co-operative enterprise should be viewed as a voluntary effort to 
discover and understand problems and to bring about needed im- 
provements on the basis of intelligent study and planning. It should 
result in a better educational program than could be developed 
by educators alone. It should be used when the advantages of co- 
operation outweigh the advantages of other procedures. 

At its best, a co-operative project should result in better under- 
standing of the educational problems and issues under considera- 
tion. Those who participate in co-operative projects have an oppor- 
tunity to help determine needs and propose improvements and, con- 
sequently, may be expected to support intelligently and enthus- 
iastically the program they have helped to develop. 

Organization and Preparation of the Yearbook 
This yearbook is divided into three sections. Section I, compris- 
ing three chapters, deals with the social and economic factors in 
American life that have tended to make citizen co-operation in- 
creasingly important through the years. Significant historical de- 
velopments based on community co-operation are summarized, and 
some of the problems and issues which must be faced are discussed. 
Section II has five chapters which are devoted to co-operative 
projects in individual classrooms, in individual schools, in local 
school systems, in the state, and at the national level, respectively. 
Numerous illustrations of various kinds of co-operative effort are 
presented, and their implications for the various levels on which 
educational programs operate are explained. 

In Section III, which comprises three chapters, an effort is made 
to propose principles and criteria which may be used for guidance 
in planning co-operative programs, to appraise and evaluate the 
significance of some of the developments in co-operative procedures, 
and to suggest some procedures that need to be utilized if co-oper- 
ation is to attain its highest levels and to result in optimum benefits 
for public school education and for American life. 
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Early in its deliberations the yearbook committee adopted the 
point of view that the procedure used in developing a yearbook 
on citizen co-operation in public school education should be con- 
sistent with the underlying philosophy of democratic action in the 
administration of public services and should exemplify some im- 
portant aspects of co-operative enterprise. 

After the general plans had been agreed upon, persons who have 
been interested in the problem and have had extensive experience 
in the field were selected as contributors. These authors in turn 
were encouraged to obtain contributions from a wide variety of 
sources. Credit for contributions used is given through appropriate 
footnotes in the yearbook, but the committee wishes especially at 
this time to recognize the value of the many splendid contributions 
and to express appreciation therefor. 

Plans were also made to have the tentative draft of each chapter 
reviewed by two or three professional educators and by at least two 
citizens selected from the membership of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the National School Boards Association, or 
state and local citizens committees. These reviewers were asked 
to point out strong and weak points and to make suggestions for 
improving the treatment. Practically everyone invited to serve in 
this capacity responded cordially and helpfully. 

Through the co-operation of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools arrangements were made for a discussion of 
the general plan and idea of the yearbook at the annual assembly 
of the Commission held at Denver, Colorado, January 30 and 31, 
1953. At this meeting many valuable proposals were made with re- 
sulting benefit to the entire plan. In fact, the yearbook committee 
is particularly indebted to the National Citizens Commission for its 
splendid co-operation and assistance throughout the preparation of 
this volume. 



SECTION I 

BACKGROUND AND ISSUES 



CHAPTER II 

The Changing Scene Requires Co-operation 



J. C. MOFFITT 



The history of America is one of change. The more recent its 
history, the greater the speed with which the country has moved 
from one important event to the next. While the nature of change 
cannot be accurately predicted, we are reasonably certain that new 
changes will occur and that each change will have some effect on 
the society in which we live. 

Life for the American people, therefore, presents an unending 
array of new problems requiring solutions. Inescapably, we live in 
the present but rely on the past for knowledge and experience. 
Natural differences in ability to accept "change" and to direct it 
for the advantage of all tend to produce tensions and cleavages in 
society which complicate our democratic way of life. 

The American people have never fully agreed upon the role 
of the schools in helping individuals and communities to adjust 
to the ceaseless parade of changing events. Schools have had differ- 
ent purposes at different times, depending largely upon the "values" 
recognized by society at a given time. Traditionally, the generally 
accepted purposes in this country have been rather narrow and 
somewhat academic in nature. There has been a tendency until 
recently to consider the schools as relatively static institutions which 
should be little affected by changes in society and which should 
have little effect on social change. But a new point of view has 
been emerging. 

During the past few years many lay and educational leaders have 
proposed that the schools can and should play a much more signifi- 
cant role in our complex world than they have done heretofore. 
This can be done satisfactorily and safely, however, only if a greatly 
increased number of people understand the proper role of education 

'3 
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and participate in the continuing determination of its purposes as 
affected by changing needs. 

Citizens in the hundreds of communities across the nation, acting 
co-operatively through the medium of the schools, can help provide 
a basis for resolving many of the issues now unresolved, for re- 
lieving many of the tensions that currently exist, and for making 
the democratic way of life more equitable and meaningful for 
the entire world. 

It is the function of this chapter to describe briefly a few of 
the significant developments in American life and to indicate some 
important implications of these changes for the public school pro- 
gram and for ways of solving the educational problems with which 
we are continually confronted. 

Significant Changes in American Life 

The first permanent home-builders along the Atlantic seaboard 
were the product of their European past. Within the world from 
which he came, the common man had little individual significance 
or social purpose. Such earlier events as the revival of learning, the 
religious reformations, and the acceptance of a new scientific atti- 
tude left traces of change and suggested a new significance for 
man's existence, but the effects came slowly. 

The rise of the common man in America to a new sense of 
importance was the result both of forces within the colonies and 
of influences from Europe. The quest for increased liberty cul- 
minating in the French Revolution had an important influence on 
the freedom-loving people who had finally reached the American 
shore. The growing scientific attitude possessed by a few people 
presented only a limited challenge to the older ways of doing and 
believing. The greatest contributions to the newer life came from 
America itself. What seemed to be an endless expanding frontier 
that offered land ownership and new freedoms freedoms growing 
partly out of the distance from governing controlsserved as a 
tremendous motivating force for the masses of immigrants to de- 
velop a new consciousness of their own liberty and personal im- 
portance. 1 

i. Three books which describe the forces within the social order that have 
interacted with education in the development of the American culture are: 
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The new era gave birth to the democratic ideal of man as a 
person and enhanced citizenship responsibilities. With the growth 
of the new union of states came many issues requiring intelligent 
analysis. New needs for education began to become apparent, and 
schools, at first limited to a few, gradually were provided for all. 

The right to vote, originally restricted to a small economic group, 
was gradually extended to include all adult males and, in later times, 
to include all adult females. Improved education was required by 
such new problems as the migration to this country of "new" 
people, the expanding frontier, the creation of new wealth, cheap 
land, the decreasing influence of a dominant church, the beginning 
of the factory system in growing cities, change in the status of the 
family as an independent economic unit, the improvement of trans- 
portation and communication, and the rise of the new and inde- 
pendent government. 

Every new community established across the continent and eveiy 
new territory and state admitted to the Union required leadership 
in all aspects of government. If the ideals of democracy were to 
survive and flourish, it became apparent that all must have the right 
to a public school education. 

IMPACT OF TECHNOLOGY 

Gradually the concept that each man is the sole master of his 
own fate in the new nation was modified by new social values as 
the industrial revolution brought increased interdependence into 
community life. Advances in technology carried many social and 
educational implications for all phases of American life. The agrarian 
economy that placed a premium on "individualism" and freedom 
from dependence upon others was comparatively short-lived. In 
time, even the frontier farmer began to find himself in a society 
with extensive social and commercial commitments. 

Something of the magnitude of the economic change and prog- 
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ress that has taken place may be noted from the following state- 
ment of Harold G. Moulton: 

Some hundred and seventy-five years ago, however, the Western 
World unleashed a spurt of economic progress such as had never been 
seen before. How much progress? If recorded history were scaled on the 
face of a clock, and if the period from the beginning to 1850 were to be 
represented by the time from midnight until twenty minutes before noon, 
the last twenty minutes would stand for the remaining century. Yet dur- 
ing that last twenty minutes, economic progress measured by the in- 
crease in the production of one man in one hour was as great as in the 
700 minutes. 2 

The development of power machinery is a most significant aspect 
of our technological age. Power is created and used in a variety 
of ways, but a single trend during a recent thirty-year period may 
be used to show the general growth in power production. In 1920 
all public and privately owned companies produced 39,405 million 
kilowatt-hours; by 1950, 328,998 million kilowatt-hours were pro- 
duced. 3 One writer says, "Americans increased their annual use 
of electric energy more between 1940 and 1950 than in the entire 
previous time since electric power has been installed in America." 4 

A forecast of further change in power production may be noted 
in the differences of "energy content" per pound of fuel. In "a 
conventional plant, a pound of coal can be transformed into about 
one kilowatt-hour of electric power. In a fission-powered plant, 
a pound of atomic fuel would yield about 2.5 million kilo watt- hours 
of electric power." 5 

A century ago, approximately 6 per cent of the work was done 
by machinery. Ninety-four per cent was done by man or beast. 
Within this hundred years these figures have been reversed. Nine 
times as many people now work as was the case in 1850, but they 
produce twenty-three times as many goods and services, yet have 
more leisure than at any previous period. Each year produces an 
array of new occupational specializations, older jobs are terminated, 
new ways of doing the world's work are discovered. 

2. Harold G. Moulton, America's Wealth, p. i. Washington: Brookings 
Institution, 1952. 

3. The Economic Almanac, i$fi-$2, p. 348. 

4. Fenton B. Turck, "Science on the March," Scientific Monthly, LXXV 
(September, 1952), 187. 

5. Sam H. Shurr, "The Economics of Atomic Power," Scientific American, 
CLXXXIV (January, 1951), 32. 
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Technological developments in America have already changed 
the character of the civilization in which we live and have greatly 
altered the lives and the modes of living of the American people. 
New sources of power have constituted the basis for many of these 
differences. Our civilization no longer rests almost entirely on the 
physical energies of the people but on intelligent development and 
use of power and power machinery. From a physical point of view, 
the emphasis is on precision, carefully defined and well ordered 
relationships, practical applications and values, technological plan- 
ning, experiment, and rapid change resulting from new knowledge. 
But this emphasis has brought a multitude of social and cultural 
maladjustments and problems which are in urgent need of solution. 

EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Distinctive in the economy of this century, and with broad im- 
plications for education, are the rise and development of the large 
business corporation. In the last century the center of production 
was moved from the home to the small business establishment or 
partnership factory. Recently the nation's large industrial corpora- 
tions have emerged. Writing nearly twenty years ago, Berle and 
Means singled out one corporation that "controls more wealth 
than is contained within the borders of twenty-one of the states in 
the country." 6 

The pooling of capital, the organization of men and materials, the 
merging of companies, the experimental programs of investigation 
in industries and universities, and the continuing development of 
engineering and machinery have expanded industrial America to a 
position that compels people to think and act differently from the 
customs which preceded them at any given time. 

Perhaps no one at this stage can fully assess the effects of industrial 
development on American life. Some have been good: the increased 
ability to produce and the improved level of living for all; the end- 
less demand for better-trained workers which should result in better- 
prepared citizens; and improved health and sanitation. Others have 
been bad: the ruthless exploitation of natural resources and, some- 
times, of human resources; the frequent bitter strife among indus- 
trial groups and between capital and labor; the never ending struggle 

6. Adolf A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means, The Modern Corporation and 
Private Property, p. 19. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
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for power. Most developments have had mixed valuespartly good 
and partly bad. 

The net effect has been to place increased responsibility on citi- 
zens for attempting to understand the forces that are operating and 
for exercising wise judgment in helping to resolve issues which 
might otherwise undermine our democratic way of life. 

THE INFLUENCE OF TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 

Probably nothing in American history has had greater influence 
in altering the lives of people than the changing methods of trans- 
portation and communication. 

With the expanding frontier came the trek of new home-seekers 
on foot, by boat, sometimes with oxen or other team-drawn wagons. 
Later came railroads and rail transportation. Whereas, in the early 
years of this century, most people did not own or use an auto- 
mobile, there were 15,436,000 privately owned motor vehicles in 
use in the United States by 1924 and more than 48,000,000 by 1950. 
The rapid increase in transportation by air may prove to be even 
more significant. In 1930, the number of passengers on airlines was 
0.7 of i per cent of those on Pullmans; by 1950, it was more than 
70 per cent. 7 

In the field of communication, the growth in printed materials 
has been phenomenal. To illustrate developments of other phases, 
a few facts may be of interest. 

In 1930, there were 20,202,000 telephones in the United States; in 
1950, there were 43,004,000. Most of this increase occurred during 
the 1940-50 decade. 

Radio has had almost its entire growth during the past three 
decades. On January i, 1922, there were in the United States only 
30 broadcasting stations. During the period from 1942 to 1950, 2,092 
new broadcasting stations were established. This record substantially 
more than doubled the total number preceding I942. 8 In 1922, there 
were only 400,000 privately owned radio sets in use in the nation; 
by 1950, it is estimated there were 90,000,000 sets. 9 The nearly uni- 
versal acceptance of the radio as an essential part of a household 

7. The Economic Almanac, 1951-52, p. 390. 

8. Ibid., p. 356. 

9. Ibid., p. 359. 
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may be noted by the fact that 88.6 per cent of all rural farm families 
and 95.5 per cent of urban families have sets. 10 

Television has now become one of the important mass media. 
The number of "television-set productions" following World War II 
is significant. In 1946, 7,000 sets were produced; in 1950, the number 
was 7,464,ooo. n 

These are but a few of the important developments in trans- 
portation and communication that have operated in recent years 
to alter man's relation to the rest of the world. Each of these has 
increased everyone's dependence upon others for new knowledge. 
Each medium has added new problems to those already needing 
solution. While these technological innovations have increased our 
means of acquiring knowledge of people from both near and distant 
places, they have also brought these people's problems, as well as 
their points of view, closer to us. 

Communication may be used to resolve differences and to facili- 
tate common understandings or to antagonize and divide hopelessly. 
It may be used to free the minds of men or to control them. What 
will happen to our civilization during coming years will be deter- 
mined, not by how much communication we have or the tech- 
nological improvements that are made, but, in large measure, by 
whether we use these facilities to exploit mankind or to improve our 
understandings and human relations. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN SCIENCE AND RESEARCH 

This is an era characterized by extensive investigation on the part 
of technically trained people who devote their abilities and ener- 
gies to pure and applied science. Utilization of the "scientific meth- 
od" of investigation is a modern innovation. The change in attitude 
by the masses toward the frontier thinker and toward investigation 
and exploration for new truth in the physical sciences came slowly, 
but the change has been made, and currently the scientist is held 
in high esteem and generally regarded as a benefactor to mankind. 
Probably no class of people, excepting governmental leaders, and 
perhaps eventually social scientists, is in a comparable position to 
influence the fate of the world. 

10. Ibid., p. 363. 

11. Ibid., p. 358. 
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The development of the several specific sciences has, in each case, 
been tremendous during the years of this century. That such has 
been the effect of scientific investigation on business enterprise 
alone is indicated by the fact that the changes noted are commonly 
referred to as "a technical revolution." 12 The reliance of business 
on research is suggested by the announcement that in one company 
"one in every twelve persons ... is engaged in research." 13 Be- 
cause of the amount of money now spent for research, one authority 
asserts that "research has joined the ranks of big business." 14 

Our reliance on science and scientific research during the war 
and into the ensuing war-preparedness years has been summarized 
thus by one writer: 

The past war was won in the engineering offices, laboratories, and 
shops as much as on the battle field. . . . The security of the nation will 
continue to depend upon its industrial strength. Research and develop- 
ment, coupled with ability to produce, will assure strength to resist any 
potential aggressor. 15 

Thus far, most of our resources have been devoted to research 
in and development of the physical sciences. Billions have been 
spent in that area as contrasted with millions in the social sciences. 
There is considerable evidence that our technological advances 
have outdistanced our social understandings. Material strength is 
important, but moral strength may be even more important. 

Scientific developments and research have greatly affected and, 
in some respects, appreciably altered many of the "values" com- 
monly recognized in American life. The values we accept at any 
given time are of great importance in determining what happens 
to us and to the world in which we live. The decisions we make 
may be good or bad, depending on the values we cherish and the 
nature of our understanding of human needs and potentialities. 

POPULATION DEVELOPMENTS 

The story of population increase in America is too well known 
to warrant repeating here. However, the effects of this increase 

12. Nation's Business (August, 1952), p. 9. 

13. Ibid. 

14. H. R. Crane, "Recent Advances in the Physical Sciences," The Annals, 
CCXLIX (January, 1947), 8. 

15. Prentiss True Webster, Panorama of Science, pp. 287-88. New York: 
Series Publishers, Inc., 1951. 
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and the social implications of such population changes are not so 
well understood. 

From a position of acute shortage of labor needed to develop the 
new nation, we have moved into a situation where full employment 
may not be practicable. Sharp increases in population, replacement 
of man by machine power for much of the work, employment of 
women, increasing speculation in occupations, and many other 
factors have contributed to this change. 

A serious problem for many people today is to find space to live 
and to move about freely. Millions in the large urban centers have 
felt so hemmed in by their neighbors and surroundings that they have 
sought to move to suburban areas, which in turn have become con- 
gested. Thus, a large proportion of the population must learn to 
live and work under conditions completely different in most re- 
spects from those faced by their forefathers. 

During the past war, the pace of population migration was greatly 
accelerated. Many factors contributed to the movement. Newton 
Edwards, who has made extensive studies of population character- 
istics and migration during depression, war, and later years, pointed 
out that, when a migrant is defined as one who has moved to an- 
other county: 

The total number of migrants between 1940 and 1947 was in excess of 
25 million. . . . Between 1940 and 1947, nearly 22 per cent of the children 
7 to 13 years of age were migrants. No more than 36.3 per cent of the 
children in this age group were living in the same houses in which they 
were living in I940. 16 

Within a short time, should this migratory trend continue, fewer 
than one-half of the people will pursue a vocation within the con- 
fines of the community wherein they grew up and received their 
elementary and secondary education. 

Readjustment and adaptation to a new environment present 
difficulties not only for the migrants and their children but also 
for the communities to which they move. Whether the migrants 
become submerged in the new community and lose interest in 
affairs of community and state governments or contribute actively 
to the development of better communities may be determined by 
what is done to face this situation realistically. 

1 6. Newton Edwards, "Population Changes in the United States," The 
Annals, CCLXV (September, 1949), 89-90. 
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SOCIAL AND CULTURAL CHANGES 

There is considerable concern about our failure to make as much 
progress in the social sciences and human relations as in the physical 
sciences and technology. Will Durant concluded some years ago 
that "the disorder of our souls is due to the rapidity of our de- 
velopment." 17 

From a nation of vast resources and limited wealth in Colonial 
days, we have become a nation with vast wealth and diminishing 
natural resources. From a people with limited education, except 
among the leaders, we have become a nation most of whose citizens 
have high-school training and many of whom are college graduates. 
From a country with few printed materials of any sort, we have 
become a people with so many books, magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television programs, pictures, and other cultural materials that 
no one can keep in touch with more than a fraction of the develop- 
ments. 

Man no longer needs to devote all of his time to the matter of 
providing a living for himself and his family. Hours of work have 
been shortened from sixty or more per week to not more than 
forty in many occupations. The customary work week for millions 
consists of five days. In general, neither youth nor the aged are 
needed or used by industry. However, the rate of production and 
of compensation have been greatly increased, with the result that 
living standards for most of the population are higher than could 
have been envisioned a generation ago. 

It has often been said that wealth is a prelude to leisure and 
that leisure is necessary for culture. Perhaps that is the way things 
should work out, but culture, in a fundamental sense, seems often 
to follow haltingly and sometimes not at all. We have the leisure 
to develop the most enlightened of all societies. We have the 
mechanisms to build or to destroy a civilization. How will we use 
them? 

Our major problem seems to be one of basic understandings and 
values. What shall we do with our machines? With our skills? 
Will we use them to harm or destroy our neighbors and eventually 

17. Will Durant, The Story of Philosophy, p. 577. New York: Simon & 
Schuster, 1927. 
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ourselves or to build a better and more enlightened civilization? 
Our growth, our mechanical and scientific progress, have brought 
us face to face with such issues as: How do we retain the abiding 
values of family life with our "new freedoms" for young and old? 
How do we properly balance the welfare of the individual against 
the welfare of society? How do we live peacefully in a world 
with many conflicting national interests? How do we use science 
for the benefit of mankind? If we are to resolve basic issues such 
as these, we must have many more people equipped with the neces- 
sary knowledge and the ability to weigh evidence and to generalize 
without being swayed by personal interests and prejudices. We 
must have more people who can weigh and judge values in terms 
of human needs and welfare rather than in terms of material con- 
siderations alone. 

CHANGES IN THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT 

As indicated throughout this chapter, change and the effects 
of change are interwoven. Our government has changed as the 
total complexity of the nation and as the needs of the people have 
changed. National and international problems resulting from two 
world wars have greatly increased the functions of the federal gov- 
ernment and have modified the responsibilities of state and local 
governments. 

At the beginning of the first World War, the costs of state and 
local government were about seven-tenths of the total government 
bill. Tremendous changes in government came with the 1930-40 
depression decade until "in the fiscal year 1941, the last year of 
peace, approximately three-fifths of all government spending was 
federal. ... In 1947 [following the war], federal expenditures were 
75 per cent; state, 11.2; and local, 13. 8" 18 

A large proportion of the present cost of the federal government 
is the result of the new role this country has taken in international 
relations and of its defense program. 

Among the most important changes during recent years has been 
the extended participation of this nation in the United Nations and 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Such co-operative agree- 

18. M. Slade Kendrick, Public Finance, p. 32. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1951. 
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ments result in changed conditions which bring new international 
responsibilities and new problems for government. These changes 
require insights and points of view which often develop slowly. 
Trygve Lie has said, "Few constitutional documents in the history 
of the world have had greater significance for the human race than 
the United Nations Charter." 19 

At the present time, the American people, and to a greater or lesser 
extent the people of other nations, are facing a series of dilemmas 
relating to the role of government in human affairs. They recognize 
the need for government but have not learned what safeguards must 
be established to assure that government will serve the people in- 
stead of regimenting them to serve the ends of those in control. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the question as to what is the role 
of national and of international government is still to be resolved 
and that its resolution will require better insights and understand- 
ings than now generally exist. 

Implications of Social Change for Education 
The public schools constitute a fundamental and an integral aspect 
of American life. They are organized and controlled by the people 
of the respective states and local communities. In general, these peo- 
ple genuinely believe in and strongly support their public schools. 
But they expect much of education perhaps at times even more than 
is reasonable. This expectation presents a challenge and a dilemma. 
The people do not want the schools to control America's destiny 
but, rather, to assure a promising future for the nation and its citi- 
zens. However, the program of the schools tends to lag behind the 
changes in society. As previously indicated, so many important 
changes occur so frequently that their implications for education 
may not be realized or understood. Moreover, changes even de- 
sirable changes are likely to disturb people and to make them 
restive. Changes in the schools, which are so intimately related 
to the welfare of their children, may be even more disturbing than 
many others. 

It is inherent in the American plan for education that lay citizens 
should not want to leave the responsibility for adjusting and im- 

19. Trygve Lie, "The Charter," in Peace on Earthy p. 7. New York: Hermitage 
House, Inc., 1949. 
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proving the public schools entirely to educators. Although they 
may be complacent or inarticulate at times, many citizens would 
like to help plan the adjustments in the schools. In our society, their 
help is needed. 

THE IMPACT ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

American education has, in general, represented an organized 
effort to meet what have been assumed to be the needs of the people. 
As change has occurred, new needs have emerged. It is not possible 
or desirable in this brief treatment either to trace the great changes 
that have already taken place in the public school program or to 
assess all of the implications of change in American life for the 
public schools. Instead, attention will be centered on a few of the 
more significant implications. 

Since even more important changes are likely to occur in the fu- 
ture than have already taken place, it is obvious that the schools 
should make a forthright effort to prepare young people to cope 
intelligently with new situations and to work out satisfactory solu- 
tions. Although considerable progress has been made, we do not 
yet know how this purpose can best be accomplished. Basic to 
further progress will be better- trained teachers, more competent 
educational leadership, greater emphasis on the scientific approach 
to problems and on the ability to judge in terms of fundamental 
values to society, and the development of an understanding on the 
part of people which will assure their intelligent co-operation. 

Because of the increasingly complex economy in which we live 
and the many factors and forces which are operating in the world 
today, it seems apparent that a better economic understanding 
is necessary if serious difficulties are to be avoided. There are all 
sorts of ideas to be encountered under present conditions. If we 
are to build an economy of security and plenty with equity and 
justice for all, how can we best proceed? Undoubtedly more em- 
phasis will be needed on the development of historical perspectives, 
on an understanding of technological foundations and interrelation- 
ships, and on the education of the consumer. 

If our democracy is to function satisfactorily and if we are to 
live in peace and harmony with other nations in a rapidly shrink- 
ing social world, it is obvious that we need a better understanding 
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of human beings and of the organizations and institutions they have 
developed. The foundations for this understanding must be laid 
in the home and in the primary grades. In addition, provision must 
be made for better teaching and understanding of social problems, 
history and geography, languages, sociology and psychology, and 
community, national, and international relations. 

In the final analysis, what happens to a person, a community, a 
state, or a nation will depend, in large measure, on the moral con- 
cepts and value systems that prevail. No matter how much science a 
person knows or what technical skills are found among a people, 
there can be little assurance of a positive and constructive contribu- 
tion to civilization if the moral qualities are unsound or the values 
are distorted. To teach mathematics or to develop skills in a material 
sense is much easier than to help people learn how to become good 
citizens who act in terms of values which are essential for a sound 
civilization. 

No great civilization can be built on ruthless exploitation of 
human or natural resources. For continuing progress to be made, we 
must understand, develop, and utilize our resources more con- 
structively than we do at present. This will require an educational 
program which provides the necessary information, insights, and 
understandings for all. Moreover, for human resources to be de- 
veloped and utilized effectively in our complex technology, more 
emphasis than at present will need to be placed on occupational 
information, understanding, guidance, and training. 

Provisions for the older adults are becoming more important as 
the ratio of this group to the total population increases. 20 The na- 
tion is destined to suffer a tremendous loss of human productivity 
and therewith to encounter serious social and economic problems, 
unless new educational programs are planned that will meet these 
needs. 21 The job ahead is to "bring about a general citizen accept- 
ance of the actuality" of the creative ability of these people and 
to recognize the "value of its potential." 22 Moreover, with the 

20. "Social Contributions by the Aging," The Annals, CCLXXIX (January, 
1952). 

21. J. Oscar Kaplan, "Phychological Aspects of Aging," The Annals, 
CCLXXIX (January, 1952), 32-42. The article contains a good review of a num- 
ber of studies. 

22. Howard Wheeler, "Creative Activities of Older People," The Annals, 
CCLXXIX (January, 1952), 92. 
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rapidity of change and the complexity of civilization, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that adults keep informed and have a sound 
basis for understanding developments in order to meet satisfactorily 
their responsibilities as citizens. 

As we meet needs such as these, others will unquestionably arise, 
and other adjustments will have to be made. It seems apparent 
that if the people of this country are to be prepared to make satis- 
factory progress in solving their cultural, social, and economic 
problems, more and better education for all will be necessary. 

A question of major importance is: How can the public schools 
best make the adjustments that will be required to meet the needs 
of our rapidly changing society? Educators alone cannot bring 
about these adjustments because the schools belong to and are 
controlled by the people. Lay citizens alone cannot do the job 
because proposals must be implemented by school personnel. Close 
co-operation between lay citizens and educators in planning im- 
provements will, therefore, be necessary if the schools are to be in 
position to meet the needs. 

CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF THE ADMINISTRATION OF EDUCATION 

It was not difficult for the people in the New England town 
meeting to solve the few problems of the schools of that time. 
Accompanying the complex growth of the nation were many and 
diverse demands upon the schools. The acceptance of the state's 
obligation for education came slowly. In time, constitutions pro- 
vided for legislative action, and the state began a new role in edu- 
cation. Therewith came state boards of education, executive officers 
for state boards, state school staffs, and a large array of educational 
services. 

As society and the schools have changed, frequent changes 
in the methods of organizing, administering, and financing educa- 
tion have been necessary. Such conditions have created many prob- 
lems for lawmaking bodies and state and local administrative groups. 

Modifications in the pattern of organization have somewhat paral- 
leled other changes. Complete community control of our schools 
in the early inception of public education soon gave way to control 
by representative boards of education and "specialists" serving as 
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executive officers of these boards. 23 Many boards of education and 
superintendents were impressed with the efficiency of military 
organizations and with the management of "big business." Eager 
to seek efficiency and to admit that the operation of schools is big 
business, school boards and superintendents often copied military 
and business methods. 

Simultaneously there was emerging a body of educational litera- 
ture that regarded school people as "specialists." This literature 
fostered the idea that the schools could be effectively managed only 
by people specially trained and operating in the framework of 
"line authority" by which all directives were to come from the 
executive of the board of education. The result was obvious. Schools 
have existed in the community but often not as a part of it. 

The complexity of the problems of present-day culture is such 
that a reversal of the trend of the past is taking place. Currently, 
educational leadership is looking toward increased co-operation on 
the part of lay people for assistance in the solution of these prob- 
lems. The present-day school administrator, who is successful in 
a fundamental sense, cannot expect to be an "authority" by virtue 
of his position. He can no longer expect to determine what the 
schools are to do and to direct his staff to see that it is done. Instead, 
the school administrator of today should be recognized as the leader 
in community affairs, not because of his position but because of his 
ability to facilitate community co-operation and to lead in planning 
an educational program that will meet community needs. 

Co-operation^ cm Important Characteristic 

of American Life 

Although committed to a competitive economy, the American 
people have marshaled their united strength in times of crises, such 
as war, and have at many other times displayed a special aptitude 
for co-operation. The development of the military and industrial 
power of the nation during the last war is one of the impressive feats 
of history. This was accomplished only as a result of strikingly 
effective co-operation between government, military groups, man- 
agement of industry, and labor. 

23. Theodore L. Reller, "The Historical Development of School Adminis- 
tration," chap, i, in Educational Progress and School Administration. New 
Haven, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1936. 
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The strength of this union of effort is directly related to the 
worthiness of the "cause" which cements the people together in a 
"freedom-of-choice" nation. However, there are numerous instances 
wherein segments of the population and a majority of the people in 
many communities have chosen to co-operate for a common pur- 
pose. 

Community life in America comprises many groups. Each of 
these groups is sustained by the common interest of its members. 
Most persons in the community may be affiliated with one of these 
groups, but many "belong" to several groups and therewith have 
experiences in sharing and exchanging opinion on a voluntary basis. 
Organizations that may appear to be widely separated in their 
objectives likewise may co-operate as organized groups with benefit 
to all. Co-operative efforts by organizations representing industry, 
management, and labor have shown many encouraging results. 

Labor and management are attempting to establish better chan- 
nels of communication that will help workers to understand the 
economic aspects of industry and help officials of industry to learn 
more about the problems of labor. The National Association of 
Manufacturers has exerted special effort to aid local organizations 
in establishing "co-operative" and "two-way communication" pro- 
grams involving the Association's membership and has devised pro- 
grams that tend to improve the quality of co-operation among 
the participating groups. 

Several factors have contributed to the phenomenal development 
of American industry during recent years. Not the least of these 
is the increasing trend of "democratic operation" wherein manage- 
ment and employees work toward a commonly approved goal. The 
willingness to exploit men, women, and children for the purpose 
of increasing productivity is becoming a thing of the past. The 
needs and aspirations of employees are increasingly regarded as of 
paramount importance by management. The "competitive" pattern 
of economy common to this nation is more and more coming to 
regard human welfare as of major concern. 

Production records indicate that it pays dividends to invite em- 
ployees to be a part of management. Sick-leave benefits and un- 
employment and other insurance advantages are found by industry 
to enhance profits. Ordway Tead's comment on this trend toward 
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increasing co-operation in industry is a pertinent one with respect 
to the educational implications of this movement: 

The test of worth is whether they are helping workers as individuals 
and groups to have educational experiences which through their own 
voluntary and responsible participation in handling diverse affairs be- 
come occasions of learning and growth in individual self-respect and 
civic competence. The benefits fundamentally desired are those of 
enriched and growing personalities. 24 

Business and industrial groups sponsor co-operative programs with 
apparent good results and frequently extend their efforts to co- 
operate with other community groups, including those in educa- 
tion. Occasionally the motives have been shortsighted and selfish, 
but increasingly there has been a general interest in developing a 
more satisfactory educational program through the public schools. 

Professional people have recognized a need for co-operation with 
other interrelated groups. As the professions have grown, they have 
tended to become more technical and more highly specialized. Each 
has devised its own "language" and achievement techniques but has 
found handicaps because of the gulf that separates it from other 
groups of specialists. A reversal of this procedure currently exists 
on the part of some groups where an attempt is being made to find 
common ground and common terminology for working with others. 

During recent years there has been much co-operative effort in 
research throughout the nation. Perhaps most spectacular is the re- 
search sponsored by the federal government that pertains particu- 
larly to the war-preparedness program. 25 

All of the technological aspects of war have been developed as 
a result of co-operative research. The progress made in medicine 
during the last dozen years is another striking example of teams co- 
operating in research. Moreover, these researchers co-operate with 
the practitioner in medicine. 

Co-operative research, too, is responsible for much of the progress 
in the industrial world. Industry sponsors about the same number of 

24. Ordway Tead, The An of Administration, p. 37. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1951. 

25. Scientific Monthly, September, 1950, is devoted entirely to the progress 
made by science ("The Age of Science, 1900-1950") during the last fifty years 
and clearly shows the interdependence of scientific researchers. 
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researchers as the government and universities combined. 28 Referring 
to the dependence of one specialist upon another in technological 
pursuits, one industrialist has recently said, "To build a modern 
chemical plant, for example, requires the services of more than one 
hundred kinds of engineers. To operate it requires an even more 
bewildering array of special talents." 27 

It is a significant fact that all areas of scientific investigation ap- 
pear to have this characteristic of interdependence as a condition 
of progress. It seems quite clear that most Americans have been 
learning to live and work and express themselves in groups and have 
come to recognize the values of such co-operative action. 

Need for Citizen Co-operation in Education 
The increasing complexity of today's world, the uncertainty of 
the future, and the resultant demand for increased services of the 
schools impel those who are legally responsible for directing educa- 
tion to seek an enlarged social setting for the solution of the issues 
with which they are confronted. Actually, there seems to be no 
choice. Either more people will be allied with the public schools, 
giving information and help, or the schools are destined to be 
restricted in their services toward improving community, state, and 
national life. 

The generally nonpartisan administration of public education, 
the fact that the schools belong to all of the people, their freedom 
from competition with any other similar agency all tend to create 
an attitude of indifference on the part of citizens. 

In certain instances, it is likely that the very need that requires 
improved co-operation may generate problems which handicap the 
process. For example, in centers with rapid population increases, 
education problems tend to multiply. However, newcomers in the 
community may hesitate to participate in plans affecting the school 
program, or the older residents may be reluctant to have their new 
neighbors take part in community activities of this kind. Special 
steps will need to be taken to overcome such difficulties. 

26. M. H. Trytten, "Scientists," Scientific American, CLXXXV (September, 

950, 73- 

27. Crawford H. Greenewalt, President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

before Annual Meeting of National Security Industrial Association, New 
York City, October i, 1952. 
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In practically every community, there are some individuals and 
some groups anxious to ally their "interests" with education. Un- 
fortunately some of these may have selfish motives. Vested interests 
or pressure groups of many kinds sometimes look toward the schools 
as a means of attaining the ends they seek because the schools so 
deeply penetrate the homes of almost all the people. However, 
there are many others who are genuinely concerned about educa- 
tion and are eager to help in every way possible. 

The educational job of the near future, with inflated dollars, 
inadequate school plants, and a tremendous increase in school popu- 
lation, is such that more people must help evaluate and improve the 
school programs if adequate support is to be assured. Schools exist 
for every community and the people regard them as an important 
part of the American way of life. 

The public schools began by common consent; they have de- 
veloped to their present status by virtue of a willingness of the 
people to contribute both moral and financial support to the realiza- 
tion of their aims. State legislative bodies, acting as representatives 
of the people, modify the legal status of the schools at the will of 
the voters. Local boards of education provide the policies that 
govern the schools. Daily, the nearly thirty million children who 
go from home to school and from school to home represent the 
largest number of people that can be found in any co-operative 
enterprise within the country. In fact, the public schools cannot 
exist without the continuing co-operation and support of the public. 

Most people believe that the hope of democracy depends upon 
the universal support given the public schools and upon the support 
these schools give to the people. People in democratic countries 
must continuously look to education as a social instrument to serve 
the will and wishes of the people. Science and technology, important 
as they are, are not the only products of education. The survival 
of democracy depends upon the way education as a social instru- 
ment may be used. 

The pattern of local community organization of education makes 
the school available and adaptable to all the people. The purpose 
of education is to improve democratic citizenship by using the 
school as one of the primary agencies of such citizenship. This 
goal can well be attained because of the unique characteristics of 
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the American schools. Education thus may be used both to evaluate 
democracy at any given time and to point the way democracy 
should move. As Newton Edwards has said: 

Education should be neither a hostage to the past nor an instrument 
restrained within the confines of the present; it also has its obligations to 
the future. In any dynamic civilization, education has an important role 
to play in the process of social transition. 28 

Neither educators nor lay citizens can foresee clearly all the 
problems the future will bring. However, it is certain that public 
school education must be changed and improved as change occurs 
in our society. It seems evident that the best way to assure that 
the schools may contribute to community improvement is through 
a program of continuous and constructive citizen co-operation for 
better schools. 

28. Newton Edwards, "Education as a Social Instrument," School Review, 
LIX (October, 1951), 396. 



CHAPTER III 

We Have Been Learning How To Co-operate 

THEODORE L. KELLER 

A Century of Experience in Co-operation 
Citizen participation in state and local efforts to promote progress 
in education is as old as the system of public education in this 
country. It was found in some measure in the steps which led to 
the establishment of that system and has continued throughout the 
growth of educational service in our society. Co-operation has, of 
course, varied widely in its meanings and applications and in its 
quality and vigor. In some instances it would be difficult to de- 
termine what was a result of public interest and what was pro- 
fessional action or the point at which co-operative procedures were 
consciously introduced. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, when tremendous ef- 
fort was devoted to the promotion of free public schools, a major 
portion of this effort and action was borne by laymen. This was at 
least in part the result of the fact that the professional group had 
scarcely come into being as a consciously existing group. Mann and 
Barnard, for example, were in a genuine sense laymen, not having 
been drawn from the profession of education. Their early work in 
public education was performed in state legislatures and was clearly 
the work of laymen. However, the vigorous manner in which they 
continued to promote the advancement of public education and the 
years of service which they devoted to it place them high in the 
ranks of professional educators. 

Co-operation, in the currently accepted meaning, has been at- 
tained rather late in many of the areas of action treated here. The 
establishment of a system of public education in America, which 
occurred in the early part of the nineteenth century, was the result 
of "co-operative action" (though not consciously seen as such) on 

34 
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the part of many individuals and groups of "different habits, notions, 
philosophies, prejudices, and religious persuasions." 1 Educational 
advancements since that time have similarly resulted from the con- 
tributions of varied groups. 

Major attention, in this chapter, is given to some of the significant 
experiences of our society over the years in developing a system 
of public education. The specific instances described represent only 
selected phases of co-operation for the improvement of the schools. 
At any period, numerous other examples of co-operation could be 
cited. Many other organizations have co-operated with the schools 
and school personnel and could properly have been treated here. 
Among them are service clubs, veterans' organizations, farm groups, 
chambers of commerce, women's organizations such as the American 
Association of University Women and women's clubs, the press, 
and improvement associations. Pages would be needed to list the 
organizations in any one city which have education committees or 
which have at one time or another worked together with other 
citizens to establish better schools. 

The following illustrations have been chosen with a view to in- 
dicating the variety of co-operative endeavors carried on by citizens 
of the community or the state, supplying some evidence regarding 
the span of years during which such co-operation has been de- 
veloping, describing the media through which co-operative activities 
have functioned, and presenting an overview of the manner in which 
"we have been learning how to co-operate. 5 * 

Co-operation of School Trustees and Educators 
In New England, education was first administered through the 
town meeting. When town meetings found it difficult or impossible 
to exercise general supervision of schools or to take effective action 
in regard to specific matters such as selection of teachers or ap- 
praisal of results, provision was made for school committees 
(trustees). In the period when many educational problems were 
directly discussed and acted upon by the town meeting, the teachers 
met with other citizens of the community to discuss the problems 
of the school. 

i. Newton Edwards and Herman G. Richey, The School in the American 
Social Order, p. 338. Boston, Massachusetts: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. 
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CO-OPERATION INVOLVING EARLY BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

As the problems which were involved in providing educational 
services became more complex, education committees or boards of 
education came to be organized generally. As the size of the com- 
munity increased, there was a marked tendency to increase the num- 
ber of members of such boards and to assign to different members 
special responsibilities for particular phases of the educational pro- 
gram. In some large cities, boards of education numbered four or 
five hundred members. These members represented the various 
geographic subdivisions of the city. They continued, in many in- 
stances, to have some direct responsibility for administering schools 
in their respective areas and at the same time served as members of 
the large body which determined general educational policies for 
the city as a whole. Large boards kept many persons informed about 
and participating in educational matters. On the other hand, they 
proved to be unwieldy, encouraged board members to represent 
the needs of sections rather than the whole community, and re- 
sulted in direct administration by board members. 

Many continuing and temporary committees were created by 
early boards of education to study educational problems and to 
exercise administrative responsibility for adopted procedures. The 
board of education of Chicago, for example, had more than seventy 
committees in the later part of the nineteenth century. There was 
a committee on each school subject which was being taught and 
for each one being considered as a possible new subject. Other 
committees dealt with problems pertaining to supplies, equipment, 
housing, attendance, tardiness, financial problems, and teachers. 

When the difficulties inherent in standing committees began to 
show up, and when the responsibility for the conduct of schools 
became so burdensome that it was no longer possible for boards of 
education to exercise administrative responsibilities, a breakdown of 
the system threatened. Then slowly there emerged a movement to 
provide for the employment of men to serve as administrative 
officers. In many instances, however, board members were reluctant 
to surrender their prerogatives. Thus, in the city of Washington, the 
first superintendent of schools in his early years of service spent 
much of his time visiting the classrooms of the city. At the same 
time some members of the board of education devoted an equal 
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amount of time to visitation and reported even a greater number of 
visits made. The annual report of this city for 1875-76, for example, 
states that one member of the board of trustees had visited 2,340 
classrooms, while the superintendent made 1,232 visits. 2 

ADMINISTRATORS, BOARD MEMBERS, AND THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES 

As the men who entered the field of educational administration 
became better prepared, boards of education gradually delegated 
the leadership and administrative responsibilities to the superin- 
tendent of schools and other administrative officers. After many 
years of trial and error, boards gradually came to see their respon- 
sibilities as those of establishing basic policy and of appraising the 
work of the schools. 

Difficult tasks confronted school administrators and board of 
education members during the last half of the nineteenth century 
and the early years of the twentieth. In this period the holding 
power of the schools increased greatly, the curriculum expanded 
rapidly, the high school moved toward its modern form, kinder- 
gartens appeared, attendance at school became general, new con- 
cepts of adequate education were promulgated, and adequate facili- 
ties emerged. Yet, despite the enormity of the problems, school ad- 
ministration advanced notably beyond the inefficiency and the petty 
political manipulation and patronage which had commonly existed 
under unwieldly board of education organizations. 

This improvement of administrative practice, effected at the very 
time when major advances in educational services were being 
achieved, was the result of co-operation between boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators. The occasional, publicized conflicts 
between the board of education and the administration suggest how 
important it is that there be co-operation. When the number of 
administrative units is considered and the changes which have been 
effected in public education are noted, it becomes evident that, 
with some notable exceptions, there has been excellent co-operation. 
The unique character of the local control arrangements in the 
United States and the extent to which they require co-operation 
have been too little recognized. 

2. Theodore L. Reller, The Development of the City Superintendency of 
Schools in the United States, p. 198. Philadelphia: The Author, 1935. 
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Co-operation of Legislators and Other Public 
Officials with Educators 

Many men in public life were giving serious thought to the prob- 
lem of providing for adequate public education even before edu- 
cators were recognized as a professional group. Many leaders in 
early American society, such as Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Rush, 
Robert Coram, Noah Webster, and DuPont de Nemours, published 
essays setting forth in some detail their conceptions of the manner 
in which a system of public education should be developed. 

In the early 1830*5 governors of many states, in their messages to 
the legislatures, urged consideration of the need for common school 
education. In their view, education was to be regarded as a challeng- 
ing social problem, one which would have a large part in determin- 
ing the future of the nation. Yet, when legislatures took action 
providing for the development of the public school enterprise, they 
were not always supported by those who were engaged in teaching. 
Horace Mann, for example, encountered the most vigorous opposi- 
tion from Boston teachers to his plans for the advancement of 
public education in Massachusetts. The teachers regarded the plans 
as an attack upon them and their work. While this type of conflict 
between educators and members of the legislatures was not com- 
mon, it is perhaps true that the development in public education in 
the first half of the last century was largely inspired by laymen 
rather than by those in the profession. 

In the more than a century which has passed since the vitalization 
of public education in the early nineteenth century, legislators and 
educators have made progress in learning to work together. In 
recent years, some legislators have felt that teachers' associations 
have played too large a role in legislation pertaining to education. 
On the other hand, it may be argued that some citizen groups have 
not taken enough interest in such legislation. Despite these occa- 
sional conflicts, it is fair to say that, by and large, there has been 
relatively close and constructive co-operation between leaders in 
education and members of state legislatures. 

Legislative interim committees on education have been rather 
widely employed in some states in recent years. In some instances, 
they have aided citizen co-operation in the field of education; in 
other situations they have been a serious threat to it. 
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In many states, at almost any period within the last century, cer- 
tain members of legislatures can be pointed out as men who have 
devoted tremendous energy both to the study of educational prob- 
lems and to the promotion of appropriate educational legislation. 
From time to time one or two such leaders in state affairs have come 
to know the needs and problems of education almost as well as the 
most outstanding educators themselves and have been able to see 
these problems in relation to the many others which confront the 
state. To such men must go much of the credit for the development 
of public education in our society. 

Co-operation of Voluntary Public Education Associations 
Prior to the establishment of systems of public education there 
were associations supporting pauper or charity schools in many 
of our cities. When the undesirable features of these arrangements 
became increasingly apparent, reforms were frequently promoted 
by associations which were set up to achieve free public education. 
Such organizations as the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion 
of Public Schools and the American Institute of Instruction did 
much to spread the free school idea and to secure needed educational 
reforms. In addition to the many associations found in the various 
cities and states, the lyceum movement made a significant contribu- 
tion to public education. 

The American Lyceum, the most widely known of these organi- 
zations, was established in 1829. It was organized "for the improve- 
ment of its members in useful knowledge, and the advancement of 
popular education, by introducing uniformity and improvements 
in common schools, by becoming auxiliary to a board of education."- 
Very rapidly after the establishment of the lyceum, branches were 
formed in nearly every state. Within six years it was reported that 
there were more than nine hundred such institutions in the nation. 
Although many of these groups were small, a membership of two 
or three hundred was not uncommon. During the first decade of 
their existence, the lyceums devoted a large amount of energy to 
the advancement of public education. 

Voluntary public education associations probably reached their 
peak in the period when this young nation was struggling to de- 

3. Edwards and Richey, op. cit., p. 335. 
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termine the basic educational policies through which it hoped to 
prepare youth to function effectively as adult citizens. However, 
throughout our history they have risen and declined, depending 
upon the status of public education and the leadership which ap- 
peared among public spirited citizens. In some instances, such an 
association operated on a state-wide basis, as did the Public Educa- 
tion Association of Pennsylvania, which for more than half a century 
nurtured public education in that state and sponsored legislation 
for the protection of children and youth. 

THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

Among voluntary associations in recent years the Public Educa- 
tion Association of New York has been outstanding. This associa- 
tion, established in 1895, grew out of a good government club 
organized to battle official corruption that seemed to be found 
in every facet of the city's life. 

The charter of the Public Education Association of New York 
was granted in 1899. The general objectives of the association are 
to study the problems of public education, to investigate the condi- 
tions of the common and corporate schools, to stimulate public 
interest in the schools, and to propose from time to time such 
change in their organization, management, or educational methods 
as may seem desirable or necessary. 4 

The progress of public education in New York City during the 
last fifty years is inextricably bound up with the history of the 
Public Education Association. This association organized the first 
school-parent group in the city, out of which grew the United 
Parents' Association, with a present membership of approximately 
two hundred thousand. It introduced social work into the schools 
through the visiting-teacher program a program later adopted by 
other school systems in the country. It sponsored the first recreation 
program in the city schools and the first school lunch program for 
undernourished children. For fifteen years it sponsored classes in 
the public schools designed to demonstrate modern methods of 
education. It sponsored the all-day neighborhood school experi- 
ment. All of these projects or outgrowths of them were eventually 

4. Information supplied by Executive Secretary of the Association in letter 
of March 24, 1952. 
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adopted by the board of education and became part of the system 
of education in New York City. 

The Public Education Association has sought to play the role of 
pioneer in educational affairs. It supports a new project until its 
worth is proved. Once a project or program is adopted by the 
board of education, the Public Education Association moves on 
to other problems or experiments. Much of the work of this asso- 
ciation has been performed by the regular members with the assist- 
ance of a small professional staff or of a few professional consultants. 
Today most of the work of the organization is done by a group 
of 150 men and women who serve on five major committees and 
devote many hours to studying the problems of public education 
and to determining policies and programs for the association to 
sponsor. 

This association has, throughout its history, attempted to work 
closely with representatives of the educational profession. It has 
not, however, supported the public school administration in all of 
its activities. It is in no sense an agency sponsored and controlled 
by the board of education. Rather, it has attempted to stand back, 
to evaluate, and to offer suggestions for the improvement of public 
education service. The association is a notable illustration of a citizen 
group which has co-operated closely with the existing system. Its 
loyalty has been to children and to the public education service rather 
than to the system as it is. This level of co-operation between a vol- 
untary citizens organization and the professional staff of a city school 
system is not easy to achieve but it is important. 

THE NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Outstanding among the voluntary groups devoting attention to 
public education in recent years has been the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public Schools. It was launched in 1949 under 
the auspices of the Educational Policies Commission and was or- 
ganized by a group of leading citizens drawn from various fields 
such as publishing, manufacturing, law, labor, finance, agriculture, 
and merchandising. It is financed largely by the General Education 
Board, the Carnegie Corporation, and the New York Community 
Trust. This Citizens Commission has assumed the task of encourag- 
ing all citizens to become more actively interested in the public 
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schools. The members view the Commission as a modern lyceum, 
promoting greater recognition of the importance of public educa- 
tion. 

The Commission is national, not in the sense of seeking national 
solutions to the problems confronting public education, but rather 
in its belief that the need for increased interest in education is 
nation-wide and in its confidence that the Commission can stimulate 
individuals, communities, and states throughout the nation to place 
greater emphasis on the study of educational problems. As a result 
of its efforts, citizens committees have been organized in many com- 
munities. The Commission has urged committees to work 'with 
superintendents of schools and other educational authorities. It con- 
siders co-operation on the part of all citizens imperative if sound 
solutions to difficult problems are to be found. 

Citizen Co-operation in the Study of 
School Policies 

The beginning of modern methods of appraisal of school systems 
is found in various reports on education in European countries dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century. While these reports 
cannot be classed as surveys in the modern sense, they made a con- 
tribution in this country by stimulating the study of appraisal prob- 
lems. Cousin's report to the French government on public educa- 
tion in Prussia and other German states was published in 1832 
and translated into English in 1834. It was a rather complete ac- 
count of European school systems and became available at the time 
when Americans were struggling to organize state school systems 
and to effect improvements in their schools. Until this time, while 
education was regarded as legally a responsibility of the state, the 
states had done little more than pass a few laws. Some communities 
had taken important steps, and some private groups had provided 
educational programs, but the idea of state action in the field was 
not accepted. 

As a result of Cousin's report, Stowe was commissioned by the 
legislature of Ohio in 1836 to make a study of European school 
systems. 5 He submitted his report in 1837. Shortly after this, Bache 

5. Edwards and Richey, op. cit., p. 342. 
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was sent by the trustees of Girard College to Europe on a similar 
project. Barnard followed, as did Mann and a number of other out- 
standing educators of the period. These studies of foreign school 
systems tended to highlight the inadequacies of the systems of 
education in the American states. 

In the half-century which followed there was little that might 
be called an organized survey or study of schools. However, the 
reports of boards of education and of city superintendents of schools 
increasingly described in detail the conditions they found in their 
own cities and included reports of their visits to other cities. 
It was rather common practice in the 1870*5 and i88o's for mem- 
bers of city boards of education to accompany the superintendent 
on his visits to other school systems when a particular problem 
confronted them. Although many appraisals were made, their re- 
sults were not always recorded in useful form. 

Especially in the last decades of the nineteenth century and the 
first decade or two of the twentieth century, the annual reports 
of some of the outstanding city superintendents of schools were 
excellent analyses of educational conditions, problems, and issues. 
Many of these annual reports are remarkable in the objectivity they 
show on the part of the administration in analyzing the conditions 
in their school systems. They are equally impressive in the excel- 
lence of the recommendations made. In some instances, they proved 
highly disturbing to members of boards of education who were per- 
petuating inefficient practices of an earlier day. 

THE SCHOOL SURVEY MOVEMENT 

Types of School Surveys. The modern school survey movement 
began shortly after 1900. In the period from 1910 to 1918, a num- 
ber of surveys were carried on by such educational leaders as 
Cubberley, Bobbitt, Moore, Judd, Elliott, and Strayer. The sur- 
veys conducted in this period and a discussion of procedures for 
conducting surveys were treated in Part II of the Thirteenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education. In the 
discussion of questions pertaining to how and by whom a survey 
can best be made, this yearbook makes the following pronounce- 
ments: 
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Knowledge to the saturation point can come only by actual participa- 
tion in the work [p. 20], 

The self-survey under competent outside expert direction gradually 
forces itself upon one as opposed to the survey by outside experts be- 
cause of the smaller financial cost, because of the avoidance of internal 
community eruptions stimulated by radical conclusions deduced from 
statistics unsympathetically gathered and interpreted, because, further, of 
the wholesome educational and stimulating effect of such a self-examina- 
tion upon the whole teaching and supervisory corps of a school system, 
and because, finally, such a work is the logical job of those already em- 
ployed to determine and carry out the policies of the school system 
[pp. 21-22]. 

The comparison made in the Thirteenth Yearbook between the 
self-survey and the survey done by the outside expert is significant. 
The report tends to favor the self-survey with outside expert as- 
sistance used only as needed. The self-survey is contrasted with the 
outside survey largely in terms of participation by professionals 
within the system and without. No consideration appears to have 
been given at that time to the problem of citizen co-operation in 
planning and carrying through the survey. When the advantages 
of participation are discussed, it is with the idea that members of 
the administrative staff should participate rather than that other 
citizens should be fundamentally involved. Also, relatively little is 
said about the contribution of members of the teaching staff. 

Despite these limitations, this analysis of the self-survey and of 
the desirability of participation could very well be accepted today, 
provided a broader concept of the self-survey is kept in mind. It 
would emphasize considerably more participation by parents and 
other citizens and by school personnel. The arguments so cogently 
advanced for self-study on the part of educators could be applied 
with equal force to the citizens of a community. How, except 
through "actual participation in the work," can they achieve the 
essential "saturation" which, according to the yearbook, "will re- 
sult in desirable and continued development of the educational sys- 
tem"? 

6. Plans for Organizing School Surveys with a Summary of Typical School 
Surveys, pp. 18-22. Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1914. 
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Despite the arguments advanced in this early yearbook for the 
co-operative survey, the practice continued to be largely that of 
employing outside experts to do the survey. In general, whenever 
reference was made to a "school survey," it was usually assumed 
that a survey by outside experts was indicated. 

The Cleveland Survey. The Cleveland survey was widely ac- 
claimed because of the procedures employed in publicizing the re- 
sults and in stimulating public interest in the inquiry. 7 In order that 
the results might reach the people, a weekly luncheon was held in 
Cleveland during the progress of the survey. This luncheon, usually 
attended by some three hundred citizens, was used during the first 
months of the survey to explain to citizens the procedures being 
employed in the collection and analysis of the essential data. 

During the last half of the year, as the survey neared completion, 
these weekly luncheons were devoted to a brief presentation of the 
findings of the various parts of the survey. At each luncheon meet- 
ing one of the twenty-five pocket-size volumes so produced in 
order that citizens might carry them along and read them was re- 
leased. The director of the survey presented the major conclusions 
of that volume and discussed steps which should be taken to improve 
the situation. The striking thing about this attempt to inform the 
people was the fact that the luncheon meetings continued to be 
well attended throughout the course of the survey. Also, the news- 
papers of Cleveland made education front-page news throughout 
the year. In fact, the press gave education a larger play than it gave 
war news, even though the survey reported no scandal, little in- 
efficiency, and little that was sensational. 

Later Survey Procedures. During the years that followed, there 
were many variants of the Cleveland plan for publicity, including 
the establishment of citizens advisory committees to work with the 
outside survey experts, the issuance of popularized reports of sur- 
veys, the arranging of many types of meetings, and the use of mod- 
ern media of mass communication. Perhaps the most interesting de- 
velopment has been experienced during the last decade, with the 
growing belief that if surveys are to be most effective it is necessary 
for local people to participate, that is, for members of the profes- 

7. Leonard P. Ayres, The Cleveland School Survey: Summary Volume^ pp. 
31-38. Cleveland: Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation, 1917. 
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sional staff of the schools and other citizens of the community to 
participate in considerably larger numbers and in more fundamental 
ways than in the older types of survey. 

Despite the best publicity methods, the outside-expert type of 
survey has usually failed to utilize the energy of many of the local 
people in a productive manner. In recent surveys, however, much 
thought has been given to finding ways through which citizens and 
staff members could participate in the identification and clarification 
of the problems and issues to be studied, in the preparation of forms 
to be used to collect data, in the procedures to be employed in the 
actual collection and analysis of data, and in the formulation of the 
conclusions and recommendations growing out of the study. Pasa- 
dena, California, and Garden City, New York, afford interesting 
examples of such studies in local school systems. On the state level, 
Florida and Missouri provide notable illustrations. In these studies 
the conclusions and recommendations were largely arrived at by 
representative citizens groups taking part in the survey. 

Co-operation in Vocational and Adult Education 
Any historical sketch of citizen co-operation for better schools 
should especially cite vocational and adult education as areas in 
which we have had valuable experiences meriting wider application. 
In the vocational-education movement of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the early part of the twentieth, representa- 
tives of different social and economic groups played a very impor- 
tant role. This can be readily understood since industrialists in this 
period were quite concerned about the possible loss to industry of 
many youth who dropped out of school and of others who com- 
pleted certain nonvocational programs. 

THE MODERN VOCATIONAL-EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

The period around 1905-6 is frequently indicated as the beginning 
of the modern vocational-education movement. While there had 
been commissions studying the problem previously, these years seem 
to mark a period when there was especially widespread interest and 
when a number of rather different activities were undertaken. For 
example, during this period a commission was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Douglas of Massachusetts to consider new educational efforts 
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to prepare people for responsibility in industry through the study 
of education of a similar type provided by other states, by the 
United States government, and by foreign countries. 8 

As a result of this investigation, the Massachusetts legislature in 
1906 authorized provisions for industrial education as a part of the 
educaton program of the state. In the same year, the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education was established. 
The first meeting of this association was attended by many nation- 
ally known industrialists as well as by educators. This society played 
an important part in securing the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
It later changed its name to the National Society for Vocational 
Education. 

In 1908 the president of the American Federation of Labor ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the methods of industrial edu- 
cation in this country and abroad and to submit findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations at the next annual meeting. The com- 
mittee studied the apprenticeship system, the co-operative industrial- 
education plan, and educational plans of private companies and pri- 
vate schools. It recommended a unification of the efforts of all 
groups in order to achieve a more adequate program of industrial 
education. Finally, it drafted a bill which was introduced in the 
United States Senate in 1910. This bill was the direct forerunner of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Rather early in the history of vocational education the values of 
vocational advisory committees were recognized. These committees 
were favored as ways of developing programs based on the real 
needs of the community and as an important way of establishing 
desirable communication between the schools and the people. The 
establishment of these committees grew from an awareness of the 
fact that labor unions and manufacturers might become either for- 
midable opponents or important allies in carrying forward the edu- 
cational program. Since both of these groups, as well as the schools, 
are interested in the competence of workers, the advisory committee 

8. Melvin Lewis Barlow, "A History of Trade and Industrial Education in 
California," pp. 20-77. Unpublished Doctor's dissertation, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1949. 
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appeared to be a valuable aid in carrying forward a program co- 
operatively. These committees have also served an important pur- 
pose in helping to keep the training program in line with current 
practice in industry. 

Recognition of the value of advisory committees in vocational 
education is also exemplified in school legislation. For example, the 
Indiana vocational-education law of 1913 authorized trustees and 
boards of education to appoint advisory committees for vocational 
programs. The law made it the duty of the advisory committee "to 
counsel with and advise the board and other school officials having 
the management and supervision of such schools or departments." 9 
The significance of such procedures has also been recognized in 
federal laws pertaining to vocational education. 

The Vocational Division of the United States Office of Education 
has long encouraged the use of advisory committees, especially in 
the field of industrial education, at the local level. Thus, advisory 
committees, which in a sense recognize special interest groups, have 
been widely employed. While only a few states require such com- 
mittees, well over half now recommend their appointment. They 
have come to be generally regarded as essential parts of vocational- 
education programs. On the basis of this experience, it has been 
easier to understand how other citizens advisory committees might 
serve a somewhat similar purpose in relation to other aspects of 
public education. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR CO-OPERATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 

The field of adult education has provided still different types of 
experiences in citizen co-operation. It should be emphasized that 
adult education is much broader than the adult-education program 
commonly found in public school systems. Some agency, perhaps 
the public school system, should, therefore, take responsibility for 
identifying and co-ordinating the various adult-education activities 
in a community. While the public schools have taken leadership in 
this matter, they have frequently felt the need for an advisory coun- 
cil representing the various interested individuals and groups. For 

9. American Vocational Association, Inc., Committee on Research and Publi- 
cations, Vocational Advisory Committees, p. 4. Washington: The Association, 
1950. 
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this reason, a considerable number of communities have developed an 
adult-education council These councils have served, as have also 
the public school adult-education programs themselves, as instru- 
ments for citizen co-operation. 

There has also been more of a tendency in the field of adult educa- 
tion than in most other areas for students to participate in the 
evaluation of the program and in the determination of the* course 
offerings. Furthermore, because of the variety of the offerings, it 
has been possible in many instances for citizens with a particular 
talent and background of experience to participate in the instruc- 
tional activities. Thus, the adult-education program, both through 
its administrative organization and through its actual operation, has 
been a valuable laboratory for citizen participation in school affairs. 

The experiences in the field of vocational and adult education 
should not be regarded as unique. Similar developments can be 
found in the fine arts in some school systems and in such areas as 
health and physical education. However, vocational and adult ed- 
ucation do represent the most widely found examples of this par- 
ticular type of co-operation and, therefore, are offered here as a 
part of the background in light of which plans for more effective 
co-operative programs can be developed. 

Parent-Teacher Co-operation 

Parent co-operation for better schools is of a somewhat different 
type from that found in the other areas considered. Co-operative 
practices of educators in their dealings with the board of education, 
legislatures, and voluntary education associations are designed to 
facilitate the development of an improved educational service. This 
is also a major purpose of the parent-teacher association, but of 
equal importance is parent-teacher co-operation in the education of 
individual children. Here we are confronted with the fact that the 
responsibilities of the home and the school in connection with the 
education of children and youth are so closely related that the 
role of each can be most effectively discharged if they work to- 
gether. In this case the improvement of the home through parent 
education may be more important than the improvement of the 
school. 

Informal parent-teacher co-operation of some type has probably 
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existed since the establishment of schools. In the small school and 
rural community of our nation a century ago there was little need 
for a formal arrangement to facilitate this co-operation. The teacher 
was usually seen as a member of the community and not as one 
of many members of a professional group. In industrial cities, on 
the other hand, improved transportation, more stratification of the 
society, the professionalization of the teacher, and new educational 
services have created the need for a more formal organization to 
facilitate parent-teacher co-operation. 

MOTHERS' CLUBSAN EXPRESSION OF A NEED 

This need for fuller parent-teacher co-operation apparently ex- 
pressed itself in a number of cities at approximately the same time. 
At least a number of schools and school systems reported parent- 
teacher organizations in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
They were actively encouraged by some school principals and 
superintendents. A somewhat typical experience is that of Detroit. 
There, a principal, Harriet Marsh, organized the Hancock (School) 
Mothers' Club in 1894. Principal Marsh described the first meeting 
as follows: 

The principal of the Hancock School issued mimeographed copies of 
an invitation requesting parents to meet a certain Thursday afternoon in 
October, 1894, to consider the needs of the family in which all were so 
mutually interested, for at this time the district was much distraught by 
the religious and political questions of the day; ... an immediate unifica- 
tion of all elements in the study of some central object was eminently 
necessary to the well-being of the school. 10 

Pierce reported that: 

In addition to the benefits gained by the study and discussion of formal 
topics, Principal Marsh cited the clearing up of points involving disci- 
pline, such as tardiness, destruction of property, and cigarette smoking 
by older boys. 



An outgrowth of the Hancock Mothers' Club was the organization of 
the Mothers' Congress of Michigan in Detroit, May 3-4, i898. n 

10. Paul R. Pierce, The Origin and Development of the Public School Prin- 
cipalship, p. 129. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935, 

11. Ibid., pp. 125-26. 
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THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND THE 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 

Interestingly, while local clubs of the type described above were 
appearing, another movement took form. The National Congress 
of Mothers was conceived by young women of prominence in 
Washington, D.C., who were stirred by the sufferings and injustices 
perpetrated upon little children through ignorance or neglect. They 
had known leaders in the chautauqua movement and in the kinder- 
garten movement. Being residents of Capital City and aware of the 
attention given to the National Congress and its deliberations, they 
hit upon the idea of a national congress of mothers as a way of 
emphasizing "the supreme importance of the child." 12 

Mrs. Alice McLellan Birney enlisted the full co-operation of 
the wife of the President of the United States and the wives of the 
Cabinet members. She, with the assistance of others such as Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, wrote thousands of letters to prominent men and 
women seeking help in obtaining newspaper publicity for the idea 
and in securing in various localities the name of one "woman of 
position." Then in 1 897 the Congress met. It was a tremendous suc- 
cess. More than two thousand appeared, although the organizers 
stated they would have been satisfied with fifty. Even a few fathers 
appeared, one of whom courageously objected to the "maternal 
monopoly" of the Congress. Discussions were held on heredity, 
nutrition, physical culture, and child development. G. Stanley Hall 
presented a summation of current research in child study. When 
the Congress adjourned it had become a fact and a force. The 
Neiv York Times hailed the Congress with conspicuous headlines 
and suggested that it should extend downward into neighborhood 
congresses of mothers throughout the nation. 

During the next few years, the Congress identified most of the 
areas to which it has traditionally devoted its energies. The Third 
Congress revealed a growing concern for home-school partnership. 
The president of the newly organized Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers reported that she had sent a letter to all superintendents 
of schools in her state "asking them to arrange meetings at which 

12. National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Golden Jubilee History , 
p. 1 6. Chicago: The Congress, 1949. 
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parents might confer with teachers." In 1899, the first parent- 
teacher association organized under the National Congress of Moth- 
ers was founded. Leading educators supported the idea, and the 
first decade of the twentieth century saw the Congress fostering 
parent-teacher associations as the most effective way of expanding 
its membership and its parent-education program. 

The rapidity with which the parent-teacher association idea 
spread and the extent to which local associations appeared without 
any stimulation from a state or national body suggest that the feeling 
of need was widespread. This co-operative agency may justly claim 
an impressive array of accomplishments in a wide field of activities 
pertaining to child life and education. It has acted primarily as an 
educational agency and has operated through conferences, commit- 
tees, and projects. In some states, however, it has also been a power- 
ful action group devoted to the improvement of education. In this 
activity it has co-operated effectively with educators at the state 
level, but its greatest work has been in its more than 37,000 local 
units enrolling more than 6,500,000 men and women, of whom a half- 
million are teachers and school administrators. Through these nu- 
merous local units, it has promoted fellowship between parents and 
teachers and helped them to recognize their interdependence. Both 
parties have learned much about children and education as they have 
co-operatively attacked a wide variety of problems. 

Co-operation of Labor and Business 

Groups with Educators 

Workingmen's associations were among the important groups to 
devote a great deal of energy to the promotion of the public school 
idea in the early part of the nineteenth century. These working- 
men's associations, especially in Philadelphia and New York City, 
early rejected the pauper-school concept of public education and 
were among the most vigorous supporters of the basic statutes pro- 
viding for a complete system of free schools. In this work they 
co-operated with the various voluntary education associations work- 
ing toward the same end. They saw the free public school as an 
opportunity for their children to attain the competencies which 
would enable them to play an appropriate role in the American 
society of their generation. 
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CONTINUED CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LABOR AND EDUCATION 

While it is difficult to determine the extent of influence of any one 
organization and while there are those who feel that labor has in 
some instances received more than its share of credit for the begin- 
nings and the growth of our public school system, it must be noted 
that the record of labor in support of education has been a strong, 
continuous one. The co-operation of labor and business with edu- 
cators in vocational education has already been mentioned. Also, 
labor has given its support to many other aspects of the service, such 
as improved school housing, more adequate salaries, longer years of 
school attendance, more adequate finance, improved child labor 
legislation with its bearing upon educational opportunity, and clari- 
fication of the purposes of education. 

Many labor leaders have felt that labor organizations and their con- 
tributions have not received reasonable and fair consideration in the 
public schools. There are probably some labor leaders who have 
viewed the school as an institution which should do more than it has 
done to further the special interests of labor. Despite these difficul- 
ties, some progress has been made in co-operation between schools 
and labor organizations even in such difficult areas as the aims of 
education and curriculum. An outstanding co-operative effort be- 
tween labor and education has been carried on in New York State, 
where labor has worked closely with school people in the prepara- 
tion of instructional materials pertaining to the labor movement in 
society. 

In recent years, co-operation between labor and education has 
been difficult at times, not only because of the attitudes of many 
educators toward labor but also because of the preoccupation of 
labor with other pressing problems. Perhaps we are entering a period 
when this phase of co-operation can be revitalized and greatly 
extended. 

BUSINESS AND EDUCATION INCREASE CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 

Co-operation between various business organizations and educa- 
tion has not had as long a history as that between labor and educa- 
tion. This may be a result of the fact that business groups with an in- 
terest in social problems may not have been formally organized as 
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early as were some labor groups. Then, too, the children of business 
leaders could be provided for in private schools more readily than 
could those of laboring men. Some business groups have apparently 
regarded the public school enterprise as a costly venture, resulting 
in substantial increases in taxation upon their property and tending 
to encourage workers toward more independence and less willing- 
ness to accept the conditions they find in industry. Nevertheless, 
many businessmen have, through their service on boards of educa- 
tion, been involved in the educational service of their communities. 

Relations between business interests and education reached a low 
level in the 30*5, when important business groups favored cutting 
back educational services and charging tuition for secondary-school 
students in order to lighten the tax load. Business interests, represent- 
ing a dominant force in our culture for many decades, found it diffi- 
cult at times to co-operate with educators, since the former had a 
special-interest point of view and sincerely believed that the schools 
should teach this point of view. When the schools did not do so, 
business leaders tended to be disturbed. Their concept of co-opera- 
tion at this time was not one based upon mutual respect and under- 
standing. Neither did they recognize that properly the public 
schools should not serve the interests of special groups but rather the 
common interests of various groups. 

Despite these long-time tensions, it is noteworthy that in recent 
years progress has been made in the direction of achieving co-opera- 
tion between business and education. An example has been the work 
carried on by the National Advertising Council in its attempt to 
stimulate citizen interest in the public schools. 

Equally important is the growing ability of business and education 
groups on the national level, as well as on state and local levels, to 
work together on problems pertaining to curriculum. A few years 
ago these conferences were marked by a lack of mutual respect and 
understanding on the part of the participants. Business groups were 
then inclined to want to "tell" educators what to teach and even 
how to teach it. Educational groups were fearful that business groups 
were not interested in co-operative endeavor for the improvement of 
the schools but, rather, in using the schools to further the aims of 
business groups particularly. Increasingly, however, the complexity 
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of the problems of education has been recognized, and more agree- 
ment has been achieved. 

Business-education days enabling business leaders to get into the 
school and to develop some acquaintance with its work and its 
problems, or enabling teachers to get into business and to develop 
fuller understanding of some of the problems and work of industry- 
have stimulated co-operation. Business-education days should be 
seen not only as ways of improving understanding between the 
school and one segment of our society but also as forerunners of co- 
operation between educators and many other groups. 

In education, as in many other aspects of social welfare, the 
difficult problem of co-operating with various special-interest groups 
in society without being dominated by any of them cannot be 
ignored. Each interest group can contribute certain specifics of 
genuine value because of its distinctive experiences, skills, and talents. 
Each can also in addition to its special contribution serve its gen- 
eral citizenship responsibility and the general welfare. Herein lies 
one of the nation's larger resources, awaiting more effective use in 
the co-operative effort to advance education. Much has been 
achieved in this field much remains to be achieved. 

Conclusion 

In concluding this discussion of the manner in which we have been 
learning how to co-operate, one should note that various groups have 
been co-operating for the good of public education for a long period 
of time. Not only has this co-operation extended over many years 
but also it has involved many segments of the society not described 
in any detail in this chapter. 

The success of the educational enterprise in our society has been 
achieved in very large measure by co-operation. Legal provisions for 
education have generally been the result of previous co-operative 
efforts and have afforded the basis for further co-operative efforts. 
Such legislation would have relatively little meaning for the theme of 
this yearbook apart from the co-operative action of lay and profes- 
sional groups. The legal provisions constitute the skeleton or struc- 
ture of our system of public education, while co-operative effort 
reflects the vitality, the life of the enterprise. Co-operative effort 
alone is not enough, however. Co-operative effort by informed men 
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who are competent in co-operating and who are motivated by the 
fundamental human values of a democratic society is essential. 

In viewing the experiences which we have had in co-operation, it 
must be recognized that despite the great contributions which have 
been made through co-operation there have been many difficulties. 
At times co-operation has been of a low order and extremely difficult 
to secure. In some instances groups have sought and, even now, seek 
to "use 7 ' the schools. In other cases, schools may have attempted to 
"use" selected groups. Neither is a sound base for co-operation. 
Recent years have witnessed some of the most unreasonable and un- 
justified attacks against our educational institutions. The extent to 
which these attacks have been met successfully is a measure of the 
extent to which citizen co-operation has built a sound undergirding 
for public education. 

Without attempting to answer the question of whether sufficient 
co-operation or adequate forms of co-operation have developed 
rapidly enough to keep up with the growing need for co-operative 
effort in light of the strains and stresses of society, one can certainly 
take pride in what has been achieved through co-operation. At least 
equally, however, one must recognize the enormity of the task ahead 
and the level of informed co-operative effort which is imperative. 
What has been achieved is but a beginning base for building stronger 
and more adequate co-operation to meet present and future prob- 
lems. We have been learning how to co-operate but still have much 
to learn. 



CHAPTER IV 

Co-operation Presents Some Problems 

KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 



Introduction 

Experience in co-operation has revealed a number of complex 
problems and some important issues which should be faced if diffi- 
culties are to be avoided and progress is to be assured. Studies have 
shown that co-operation has worked much more satisfactorily in 
some situations than in others and have directed attention to some of 
the factors which seemed to be important in determining success or 
failure. 

The co-operative road to educational objectives can be made 
smoother for the participant in different types of co-operation if he 
knows and studies these problems. With these thoughts in view, this 
chapter presents some of the major problems and issues commonly 
arising in community activities together with pertinent comments 
and observations. Case studies of various types, analyses of experi- 
ences, statements of principles, and criteria and suggestions for im- 
proving co-operation are to be found in subsequent chapters. In the 
text of the yearbook as a whole, the reader will find at least tentative 
answers to many of the questions raised in the ensuing sections of this 
chapter. 

Problems May Be Related to Ideas, 
Meanings, Attitudes, or Functions 

WHAT IS THE "BIG IDEA" OF THIS MOVEMENT? 

Public education in America has been periodically subject to the 
influence of general social movements (see chap. ii). In this process, 
the idea of intergroup co-operation has emerged as one of the most 
significant current movements affecting public education. 

One of the characteristics of our society which has affected the 
development of public education has been a faith in local control of 
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public affairs. Increasingly, both lay and professional people have 
come to realize that public school education is one of the few social 
functions still remaining largely in the realm of local control. Some 
persons believe that this control is in the process of being wrested 
from the local communities but that the trend can be checked 
through co-operation on the part of community constituencies. Their 
view is that public school education is not a responsibility of profes- 
sional educators alone, or of other groups only, and that public 
school education will be most vital when developed and supported 
through effective community action. But how can this best be 
brought about? 

Chapter iii highlights the experiences and trends in co-operation in 
the field of education at local, state, regional, and national levels 
since our public schools were established. But the purposes and 
processes of co-operation must be learned and interpreted by each 
generation. How well have both professional and nonprofessional 
groups in our generation grasped the meaning of co-operation in the 
interest of public school education? 

IS THIS A FAD? A FEAR? 

To some persons, this idea of citizen co-operation for education is 
a fad, simply a popular current movement which is the latest way to 
do good in public education. These persons don't want to be left off 
any educational band wagon; so they climb on without having 
thought through the idea very carefully. Their principal concern 
may be for the personal advantages to be gained. In some cases, 
hasty initiative is attributable to professional persons and in other 
cases to lay persons. How can this hasty action be avoided? 

The idea of community-wide co-operation may also spring from 
fear. Some have feared that professional persons have gone too far by 
themselves, have become too "progressive" or too "expansive" and, 
therefore, must have the restraining influence of other citizens to 
counteract the tendency. On the other hand, some educators have 
feared that public education is losing in its race with the demands 
of the times through primary reliance on professional action and, 
consequently, have encouraged intergroup action. Has this fear a 
real basis in many situations? Can better co-operative action dispel 
the fear? 
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IS THERE A TENDENCY TO BE APATHETIC? OPPORTUNISTIC? 

Any public institution can suffer from an apathetic attitude on the 
part of the people. Citizens have many responsibilities toward which 
they have shown considerable apathy, such as the responsibility for 
voting. Public schools have undoubtedly been affected by a lack of 
concern on the part of citizens who are, or think they are, too busy 
with their own private affairs to be concerned also about the public 
schools. Perhaps their apathy toward public schools is a part of the 
general pattern, or there may be special reasons applicable to public 
schools alone. In some instances, this feeling of apathy has arisen 
from repeated attempts they have made to propose improvements in 
schools proposals which have not resulted in desired action on the 
part of school authorities. Too often it is difficult to persuade good 
citizens to serve on boards of education, on boards of the parent- 
teacher association, or on school-citizen committees. Apathy makes 
citizen co-operation difficult. How can this apathy be changed to 
active interest? 

And where there are apathetic persons, there are usually oppor- 
tunistic persons. Occasionally, self-formed citizen groups have come 
into being, presumably for the best interests of the schools. Some- 
times they have been representative of only a small part of the com- 
munity. Their principal purpose has been to capitalize on the apathy 
of the community in the matter of citizen participation in school 
affairs and to "put over" their special projects. Such groups frequent- 
ly show a high degree of co-operation within their own ranks, but 
they either do not comprehend or do not want to accept the idea of 
broadly conceived citizen co-operation. How can such action be 
changed into a broader consideration of ways to improve the 
schools? 

WHEN ARE INDIVIDUALS CO-OPERATIVE? 
WHEN ARE GROUPS CO-OPERATIVE? 

There are several basic concepts which need to be understood by 
both educators and other persons in the matter of co-operative ac- 
tion. For example, (a) all parties must be sincere in their approach to 
the solution of a problem; (h) there must be mutual trust among the 
persons in the group; (c) there must be mutual responsibility; and 
(d) the work of the group must be shared in terms of such factors as 
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the ability and interest of the co-operating individuals. While each 
person in the group shares the responsibility, the chairman and other 
officers have much to do with the creation of conditions which are 
conducive to co-operation. When different groups work together 
with equality of status, there is good evidence of co-operation. How 
can the essential elements of effective co-operation best be realized? 
How do we really know when groups are co-operative? When indi- 
viduals are co-operative? 

A misunderstanding sometimes arises in the relationship of two 
groups, such as a citizens committee and a board of education. If the 
board decides not to follow the advice of the citizens group, then 
the board may be charged with being nonco-operative. But this is 
not necessarily so. How can groups avoid such misunderstandings? 

HOW ABOUT THE WORDS USED THE SEMANTICS 
OF THIS TYPE OF CO-OPERATION? 

Educators, like other professional people, have their difficulties 
with the meaning of words and phrases. There is no commonly ac- 
cepted meaning within the profession for many widely used words, 
and the diversity of meaning among citizens groups generally is 
even more marked. So there is a problem in clarifying the meaning 
of certin words before the expression, citizen co-operation for bet- 
ter schools, can be expected to influence the interests and attitudes 
of American communities to an acceptance of commonly shared 
impulses such as the contributors to this yearbook contemplate. For 
example, "citizen" and "educator" are not terms which designate in- 
ferior or superior positions. Often persons without a teacher's prepa- 
ration and experience assume that they do not have qualifications 
which would be useful in working for the improvement of public 
education. Or teachers may assume that, because of extensive profes- 
sional education, they alone are qualified to suggest improvements. 

The term "co-operation" has improperly acquired a meaning in 
some quarters which almost implies subversiveness. Some persons 
think of co-operation as the antithesis of competition, which is the 
backbone of American business enterprise. And, they ask, since 
schools are supposed to be lifelike, why introduce the "socialistic" 
idea of co-operation? 
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There are currently some misunderstandings between industry 
and the schools misunderstandings which are due, in large part, 
to a difference of meaning attached to commonly used technical 
terms. To be more specific, the school term "general education" is 
sometimes misunderstood by industry; and the industrial term 
"profit" is sometimes misunderstood by schools. 

In order to achieve co-operation, there must be a further clearing 
of the air in this matter of meanings. How is this to be done? 

IS IT WORTH WHILE TO WORK IN THIS WAY? 
WITH WHOM? HOW BROADLY? 

Not infrequently people are doubtful of the values to be achieved 
by co-operative action, The doubts are both general and specific. 
Some educators, for instance, believe that co-operation is valuable 
in the solution of school-housing problems but doubt the prac- 
ticability of solving curriculum problems in this way. 

More funds are usually required for school operations where 
the co-operative idea is put into practice because of the need for 
making additional provisions for substitute teachers, consultants, 
and the like, while studies are being carried on. The number of 
individuals participating in the planning of educational programs 
generally increases with the application of co-operative procedures. 
This means the expenditure of more public funds and more time 
on functions other than those directly related to instruction. Are 
we generally ready to expend the increased funds which are usually 
implied in increased co-operative activity? 

Co-operative action may also be a time-consuming way to solve 
a problem. When the time required is considered, is co-operative 
action worth while when perhaps an equally good solution could 
be developed in a much shorter time by a single expert's action? 
The question arises in the everyday operation of public schools and 
is a perplexing one to the administrator, who frequently finds too 
few hours in the day to meet with many friendly groups that offer 
aid. For example, at present many special-interest groups are con- 
cerned about working with the schools on an advisory basis, each 
with regard to a particular phase of the curriculum. The opportuni- 
ties for co-operative action appear to be increasing as more and 
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more citizen groups show a desire for co-operative action with 
schools. Should these groups join hands in their approach to the 
schools rather than operate separately? 

Programs based on citizen co-operation should not consume all 
the time of the parent or the teacher, else their principal jobs in 
the home and the school cannot be accomplished. Under what cir- 
cumstances, in what situations, may co-operative action be un- 
necessary or undesirable? 

Some Problems Are Related to Organization 
and Procedures 

WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL WAYS OF CO-OPERATING? 

Citizen co-operation has been developed in relation to public 
education in an amazing number of organized w^ays, and one of the 
prime questions to consider in each instance is the value of each 
of the principal ways. 

Chapters v-x, inclusive, give descriptions of many ways in 
which citizen co-operation has developed in relation to public 
schools. 

Frequently, discussions on public relations in education are con- 
cerned with groups and group activities, but probably the most 
important single relationship is that which should exist between 
parents and individual teachers. This is a person-to-person type of 
educational relationship; it has been fostered by both parents and 
teachers. In the matter of developing a curriculum for the individual 
pupil, this is a basic relationship. In the entering primary grades 
there appears to be rather generally a high degree of parent-teacher 
interest in the child, but this interest tends to become much less as 
the pupil moves on toward high-school graduation. What are the 
most profitable ways in which the individual parent and teacher 
may continue to work together? On what matters should they work 
together? 

Even if all parent-teacher co-operation were on a high level, there 
would probably remain many areas of activity where school and 
community groups might well co-operate. Group action is common 
to our modern society, but much of it is highly competitive and 
not co-operative in nature. Co-operative action is not as common 
between groups as it is within groups. Nevertheless, educational 
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councils are increasing in many communities as a means of provid- 
ing for co-operative action among groups concerned with schools. 
What determines whether the person-to-person, the association of 
groups such as in a council, or some other type of group co-opera- 
tion is best in a given situation or with regard to a potential problem? 
There is a tendency, too, to think of citizen co-operation in be- 
half of the schools as functioning only in a formal way, that is, 
through the committees, commissions, councils, or organized groups 
with other names. But co-operation can be very informal. This is 
true of both the person-to-person and the group-to-group relation- 
ships. What are the advantages of formal organization, and under 
what circumstances is such organization desirable as contrasted with 
the informal relationships? 

WHAT LEVELS OF CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 
ARE PRACTICABLE? 

In general, there are six principal levels of activity which are 
open to citizen co-operation in education. They are: studying (in- 
cluding assembling of data), planning, interpreting, deciding, execut- 
ing, and evaluating. Co-operation may be typical of any one of 
these levels of activity, or of a combination of some of them, or 
of all. In some situations co-operation goes along very well through 
the studying-planning-interpreting stages; but when the deciding 
stage is reached, a board of education may very properly say, "We'll 
decide what is to be done because we have the legal responsibility." 
Or interested groups, such as citizen committees, may study certain 
phases of a problem more or less independently and then participate 
co-operatively in planning for an adequate solution of the problem. 
How are we to decide which levels of activity are most amenable 
to the co-operative approach? 

WHEN IS IT ADVISABLE TO HAVE LAY GROUPS ONLY? 
PROFESSIONAL GROUPS ONLY? MIXED GROUPS? 

Assuming that, for a specific purpose, group action may be the 
preferred type of co-operative activity, one might ask: When should 
the group be composed only of lay persons? only of professional 
persons? of both lay and professional persons? 

Several lay groups have national, state, and sometimes local edu- 
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cation committees composed of their own members who study and 
report on educational problems, as, for example, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. On occasion, they consult with 
professional persons or employ such persons to direct studies for 
them. Some national lay groups have professional advisory com- 
mittees which meet periodically with their own lay committees 
for the purpose of developing studies. What are the principal values 
of these different types, and under what circumstances of co- 
operative action are they most valuable? 

Professional education groups were at first composed only of 
professional persons whose membership was determined largely 
by employment status. For example, teachers joined together in 
teacher or education associations. Parents also formed associations, 
and then the idea of a parent-teacher association evolved. The 
parent-teacher association is one of the most widely recognized and 
accepted of the "mixed-group" type of organization. Under what 
circumstances is this "mixed-group" type of relationship more 
valuable than the "lay group only" or the "professional group 
only"? 

DOES THE SIZE OF THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 
AFFECT CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITY? 

Successful co-operation has been noted in numerous small com- 
munities and in several states, but the number of examples in large 
cities is relatively much smaller. Perhaps one should expect greater 
difficulty in achieving formal or organized co-operation in the large 
cities because of the sheer weight of numbers of persons involved 
and the diversity of interests shown. Is the incidence of community- 
wide co-operative effort found less often in larger cities because 
they are composed of several communities? 

Reorganized school districts in rural areas bring to the fore some 
kinds of activities and problems which are not unlike those found 
in large cities. Both are frequently the product of consolidations 
of smaller communities into larger communities. And while they 
are officially joined together in the one larger community, there 
frequently persist some ideas that are characteristic of the smaller 
communities. 

There are state, regional, and national problems in education 
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which are being studied by organizations of state, regional, and 
national scope. What special problems are of most interest to these 
organizations, and in what ways should state activities, for example, 
be related to local activities? 

Citizen co-operation for better schools is taking place in connec- 
tion with schoolrooms, schools, and state and local school systems. 
What particular kinds of problems may be solved best within each 
of these units of school organization? 

ARE CHANGES IN SCHOOL ORGANIZATION NECESSARY? 

School administrators and boards of education are affected by 
the impact of citizen co-operation in regard to the internal ad- 
ministrative organization of both schools and school systems. Co- 
operative activity frequently requires representation on committees, 
meetings with groups, and kindred activities that are much more 
time-consuming than a more traditional authoritarian administration. 
What are the most desirable patterns of school administrative organi- 
zation which are emerging from successful co-operative experience? 
Does a greatly increased application of co-operation involve changes 
in the administrative organization of schools and school systems? 

WHO SHOULD CONSTITUTE A GROUP OR COMMITTEE? 

There are probably few schools or communities where all the 
people can or will work together on school problems. Consequently, 
the group, committee, or commission is resorted to as a means of 
representing all those concerned. Considerable emphasis has been 
placed on the idea of a broadly representative group, in terms of 
geographic areas, employment groups, racial groups, and the like, 
in a community. Sometimes such representation brings problems 
relating to competence, willingness to work, or perspective. It 
would appear that both the broadly representative and the re- 
strictive types of groups have their places in this picture of com- 
munity-wide co-operation. What are the guides to help select the 
most appropriate activities for each type? 

Is the number of persons in a group of some consequence? Most 
boards of education in urban communities range in size from five 
to nine members, with seven the most popular size. Frequently, 
citizens committees have been composed of hundreds of persons 
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and have subdivided themselves into smaller groups for study pur- 
poses. Are there certain size patterns which are better than others? 

HOW SHOULD MEMBERS OF A GROUP BE SELECTED? 

One method of selecting a group is, in a sense, not a selective 
method. In this instance, a general invitation is issued to all in- 
terested persons in a community. Those who accept the invitation 
become members of the group. Should this way be used? If so, 
under what circumstances? 

Another method of selection is by means of an election procedure 
developed in the community for the special purpose. For example, 
a council on education may be formed by the election of representa- 
tives from community groups which have established education 
committees. This manner of selection has the obvious advantage of 
securing individuals who have previously shown some interest in 
co-operative efforts and in education. When is this the best method 
of selection? 

Still another method of selection is by appointment. The board 
of education, the superintendent, civic organizations, or other groups 
or individuals may choose to appoint what is now popularly known 
as an "advisory" group or groups. Capable persons can be selected 
in this manner; the size of the group can be readily determined; 
but jealousies may spring up or, sometimes, the group may carry 
the brand, "favorite sons" or "whitewash crowd," when contro- 
versial issues are being considered. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of the several ways 
of selecting a group? Are combinations of these ways preferable 
in certain instances? 

WHAT PREPARATION IS NECESSARY BEFORE 
STARTING TO WORK TOGETHER? 

Does co-operative work come naturally? Co-operation with citi- 
zens groups has, relatively speaking, been given little consideration 
in the professional preparation of teachers and of administrators. 
The complexities of such co-operation should be self-evident to 
anyone who has read the statements of problems in this chapter or 
who has tried to work co-operatively in various situations. The 
popularity of the subject in summer schools and workshops is evi- 
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dence of the desire for in-service education by professional persons 
who have missed a consideration of the topic in their preservice 
preparation. There is no doubt but that preparation is essential, but 
of what kinds? and when? 

The need for some preparation is not one-sided, because all citi- 
zens have to learn some of the procedures and ideas of co-operation 
too. Probably most of this preparation will have to be gained while 
persons are serving as members of groups, with the assistance either 
of printed suggestions in the form of a guide or of oral suggestions 
given by persons experienced in co-operative work. What are the 
best ways to assist citizens in preparation for their part in a co- 
operative activity in the interest of the schools? 

WHAT ARE THE EXISTING ORGANIZATIONAL RESOURCES 

OF CITIZEN CO-OPERATION? HAVE THEY BEEN 

USED EFFECTIVELY? 

There is probably no community without some experience in 
citizen co-operation affecting schools or other public services. 
Boards of education are usually composed of lay persons who have 
a sincere interest in working together with professional persons to 
achieve more effective educational programs. Yet boards of educa- 
tion and professional staffs can move apart in their respective activi- 
ties, and the amount of co-operative effort can become relatively 
small. Board-staff relationship is one of the fundamental resources 
of citizen co-operation which should be examined for its effective- 
ness. 

Parents and teachers work together both within and without the 
formal organization of a parent-teacher association. In many com- 
munities this type of activity has resulted in good co-operative 
work with mothers but in practically no work with fathers. How to 
interest the dads is a real question. Again, in some communities the 
parent-teacher association does not interest many nonparents. Con- 
sequently, "independent" citizens committees may be formed, re- 
sulting in questions about or even opposition to the newly formed 
organization. Before starting a new basis of citizen co-operation 
involving the nonparent group, would it not be well to explore 
some modification of the parent-teacher association? 

Before the creation of new organizations, should there not be 
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some kind of inventory of existing resources? some evaluation of 
the effectiveness of existing organizations? Is there some kind of 
self -survey which a community could make to determine answers 
to these questions? 

Furthermore, resources exist outside the community which can 
be invaluable in the development of citizen co-operation in the 
community. Colleges and universities, foundations, associations, and 
the like, are possible resources which, though available, are not used 
frequently as aids to co-operative developments. How can these 
resources be enlisted? 

WHO STARTS THE BALL ROLLING? WHEN? 

Is it the responsibility of leaders in education or of leaders in 
community affairs to start the co-operative "ball" rolling? 

If the school initiates the activity by appointing a study com- 
mittee, for example, there may be charges of stacking the com- 
mittee for the school's viewpoint. If lay persons start with a self- 
appointed group, there may be questions as to whether or not it is 
a "pressure" group. 

Often the purposes of working together are related to the power- 
group pressures within the community rather than to the school 
needs. In fact, this is one basis of setting up special types of co- 
operation in a community, that is, to wait until a pressure group 
shows its interest in a special school program and then to develop 
a special advisory committee to cope with the problem. Is this 
desirable? 

"When the ball rolls" may have considerable influence on "who 
starts the ball rolling." If the activity begins during a comparatively 
calm period in the school's operations, there may be little concern as 
to who does the starting. On the other hand, if the activity begins 
as the result of sensational or radical charges by any citizens group, 
the starting activities may be of prime importance. 

Is there a best way of starting good co-operative relations? 
When is the best time to begin? 

HOW DOES THE GROUP ARRIVE AT ITS PURPOSES? 

Groups are subject to changes in membership and to other difficul- 
ties which may cause them to get off the track unless they have 
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stated rather clearly in writing what they propose to do. Not only 
is a statement of purposes a valuable asset for good working pro- 
cedures but it is also valuable as a guide to an evaluation of the 
work after it has been completed. If all groups are willing to work 
out a sincere, forthright statement of their purposes, successful and 
satisfactory working relationships are feasible. How does a group 
arrive at these purposes? 

There are probably certain immediate purposes which impel 
groups to organize and to seek the co-operation of other persons. 
Reluctance to state these purposes may be the key to unsuccessful 
work as time passes. 

The long-run purposes of citizen co-operation in relation to 
schools should likewise be of concern to all residents of the commu- 
nity. Unless the activity makes its contribution to the improvement 
of educational opportunities for the learners, boys and girls or men 
and women, it will fail to achieve its fundamental purpose. 

WHEN DOES A GROUP WORK WITH ONE PROBLEM? 
WITH SEVERAL PROBLEMS? 

Groups are sometimes organized to suggest solutions to one 
major problem affecting the schools; at other times they are or- 
ganized with the view of studying several school problems. In the 
latter instance, the group is frequently subdivided into committees 
or may appoint additional persons on committees for the purpose 
of studying individual problems. What factors determine which 
of these procedures is more desirable? 

Furthermore, there is the closely related question of how long 
a group should remain active in pursuit of the problem or prob- 
lems. If, for example, a group becomes concerned with a cur- 
riculum problem, should it continue year after year, or should it be 
active for a more limited period? Continuing committees have the 
advantage of time to observe conditions leading to the solution of 
problems and to an evaluation of the results, but they may also 
have the disadvantage of continuing beyond the time of their use- 
fulness into a period of gratuitous activity. How does one decide 
the length of service for co-operating groups? 
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WHAT ARE THE DESIRABLE RELATIONSHIPS 
WITH LEGALLY CONSTITUTED GROUPS? 

Local boards of education constitute the most numerous lay 
groups concerned with public education; parent-teacher associations 
constitute the most numerous mixed groups; and teacher or educa- 
tion associations constitute the most numerous professional groups. 
The relationships among these several groups probably are the most 
important among the organized and legally constituted groups be- 
cause of their sheer numbers, if for no other reason. 

The board of education is generally the one legally constituted 
group which has the final power in a community to act on public 
school matters. The other groups are usually advisory in nature or 
derive their powers to act from some action of the board of educa- 
tion. City councils, city commissions or boards, and mayors may 
have review-or-veto authority affecting materially the operation of 
schools. What understandings or agreements are desirable among 
these community groups? 

State boards of education or other state control bodies relating 
to public education have similar problems of relationship with 
voluntary organizations. Are there desirable patterns of relation- 
ship which will encourage the contributions of voluntary organiza- 
tions, preserve their independence, and yet leave the authority in 
the responsible hands of the legally constituted group? 

State legislatures are the authoritative groups which establish 
state policy. The influence of such professional groups as education 
associations is recognized in the form of public hearings on educa- 
tion bills, committee studies, and the like; but do these represent 
the best relationship to voluntary groups? 

Some Problems Are Related to Evaluation 

WHAT CONSTITUTES A JOB WELL DONE? 

All over America, efforts are being made to utilize the best re- 
sources of the community in the interests of increasingly better edu- 
cational opportunities through the public schools. If citizen co- 
operation results in the general improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities, this is at least an indication of a job well done. 

Schools are a means to an education, and schools constitute one 
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of the great influences in the development of children. But schools 
are not alone in this influence. Parents, playmates, and community 
institutions are quite influential too. The total educational effort in 
a community is, therefore, a combination of professional and non- 
professional effort. Sometimes this effort is co-operative, intelligent, 
effective; and sometimes it is not. How does one judge? 

The builder also grows. Citizen co-operation in public educa- 
tion can pay dividends not only in the improvement of educational 
opportunities but also in the growth of the individual participants. 
The quality and the extent of this growth afford another measure 
of value. Are there good ways of assessing these values? 

Citizen co-operation has some values per se. Co-operation can 
be achieved in both quality and depth of undertaking. In other 
words, there are some marks of good workmanship, of good tech- 
nique, W 7 hich should be a part of the evaluation picture. And how 
are these to be assessed? 

WHO EVALUATES? HOW? WHEN? WHERE? 

Who has the responsibility of evaluating citizen co-operation in 
the several types of situations which have been noted? how? when? 
where? These are difficult questions which have not been answered 
well, if one is to judge from available professional literature and the 
reports of case studies. It seems pertinent to observe that there is a 
dearth of evaluation instruments which are readily applicable to such 
a general movement as citizen co-operation for better schools. How- 
ever, reliance need not be placed on formal evaluation procedures 
alone; there may be a place for informal procedures as explained in 
chapter xi. What are suitable guides for the evaluation of citizen 
co-operation? 

HOW SHOULD EXAMPLES SERVE IN EVALUATION? 

It is well to have the story of the historical background as it 
relates to citizen co-operation in education, a general accounting 
of some of the principal developments in such co-operation, a state- 
ment of problems, and a statement of guides to successful work; 
but this would not be a complete statement on co-operation in 
education. 

Case studies of various types of prevailing co-operative activity 
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may, if properly prepared and used, present a promising means of 
helping the reader to evaluate his own situation. But case studies 
may not present the entire picture; they may emphasize the suc- 
cesses and neglect the difficulties. Moreover, the situation in one 
community or state is not likely to be identical with that in an- 
other. How should case studies be prepared to be most helpful? 
How can they be used most advantageously? In the chapters in 
Section II, case studies of various types are presented and some of 
their implications are analyzed. 



SECTION II 

CITIZEN CO-OPERATION IN ACTION 



CHAPTER V 

Co-operation Helps Individual Classrooms 

GERTRUDE H. FITZWATER 



The Heart of the Program Is the Classroom 
In the judgment of most parents the measure of the schools' 
success rests on what is happening to their own children in the partic- 
ular classrooms they are attending. Are the three R's well taught? Is 
citizenship education receiving proper emphasis? Is enough Amer- 
ican history being included in the school program? Do teachers 
give sufficient attention to moral values? Are they really interested 
in their pupils? Current magazine articles, parent group discussions, 
and community criticism of the schools all testify to lay concern 
in these matters. 

More specific are the comments heard over the back fence or the 
coffee cups, at the bridge table or the Rotarians' weekly dinner, 
on the farm or in the factory: "Ann has been in the first grade for 
five months and can't even read the first reader." "Jack's grand- 
mother is so pleased with the neat letters he writes her. He spells 
every word correctly." "No one can read Tom's writing." "Our 
teen-agers have no respect for private property." "My fourteen- 
year-old Janet doesn't even know the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion." "The twins learned so much from that trip to the home of 
the first settler in our county." "The fourth-graders who visited 
our grain elevator surely knew their manners and asked the right 
questions." 

The individual teacher and the individual parent are key figures 
in the success or failure of ?mich that is done in the 'way of citizen 
co-operation in any school system. Furthermore, it is in the in- 
dividual classroom that many school-wide efforts toward co-opera- 
tive endeavor originate. Even in schools or school systems where 
no over-all efforts are in progress, good teachers find ways of help- 
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ing parents to be active partners in the education of their children, 
and interested parents find opportunities to co-operate with teach- 
ers. The teacher who is sensitive to parents' desires for their own 
children, to the home situations in which the pupils live, and to 
the needs and potentialities of individual boys and girls soon dis- 
covers ways in which parents, teachers, and children can all work 
together toward the attainment of common goals. 

It is difficult, in many instances, to differentiate precisely between 
adult participation in the affairs of the individual classroom and citi- 
zen activities which are involved in the total school program, as 
discussed in the following chapter. Activities which originate in one 
classroom may soon include the entire school. On the other hand, 
a school- wide program may have a variety of aspects related directly 
to classroom activity in general, while certain other features may 
be of particular significance to certain group of children. The 
kind of report cards used, proposed improvements in the physical 
plant, a survey of vocational opportunities for young people in the 
community, policies regarding school excursions, and provisions 
for community recreation are all total school problems that may 
readily lead to co-operative endeavor on an individual classroom 
basis. By the same token, one teacher's efforts to help parents under- 
stand the advantages of modern methods of teaching reading or 
arithmetic may well lead to similar activity throughout the school. 

While it is often difficult to draw lines of distinction between 
the activities of a classroom and those pertaining to the entire school, 
most of the situations involving citizen co-operation at the class- 
room level deal with problems of the instructional program and 
those of the pupils. Accordingly, major attention will be given in 
this chapter to illustrations which center on curriculum and pupil 
welfare in elementary and high schools and which are directly 
related to the classroom or homeroom. 

Personal Contacts Foster Understanding 
In many school systems, especially at the elementary-school level, 
the visits of teachers to the homes of pupils and conferences be- 
tween parents and teachers are important aspects of the co-opera- 
tive program. As parents and teachers discuss the needs of children, 
it becomes evident that meeting those needs is a genuine concern of 
both the home and the school. 
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TEACHERS AND PARENTS CONFER ABOUT INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 

Certainly the commonest form of educational co-operation is 
that which involves informal face-to-face conferences between 
parents and teachers about individual children. Many such parents 
seek out their children's teachers in the hope that they may to- 
gether discover ways of solving the children's problems. 

Instances of this simple kind of co-operation could be multiplied 
without end. One example must suffice at this time. Perhaps the 
best way to present it is to tell the story in the father's own 
words. 

Our daughter is six and a half years old at present and is, we are 
assured, physically and mentally normal. She is our only child, and we 
are older-than-average parents. 

It is our good fortune that her teachers in the kindergarten and in the 
first grade were not only skilled but, what is more important, they ap- 
parently loved and understood the children they taught. Hence, our 
child likes to go to school and has great affection for her teachers. 

The incident I shall describe occurred in connection with reading 
when our daughter was in the low second grade. When we saw that 
she was having trouble, we endeavored to help her by teaching her the 
alphabet, the construction of words, and the sounding of syllables and 
words, letter by letter. 

Soon, however, we began to see that our analytical approach may 
have been conflicting with the "picture" method of teaching reading 
about which we had heard. We did not want to stop helping our 
daughter because of the pleasure it gave us; yet we evidently were 
doing her no good. 

When we consulted her teacher, we found that the child, because of 
her weakness in reading, had been moved from the "chicks" (top) 
group to the "robins" (next lower) reading group. The change had 
been handled so tactfully that neither we nor the child were particularly 
bothered by the step. 

We asked her teacher to tell us about the "picture" method in reading 
and about ways in which we could really help our daughter. My wife 
discussed this problem with the teacher on several occasions and at- 
tended a few meetings of the reading class. 

The teacher gave us a booklet that really told us both what to do 
and what not to do. We followed one suggestion in the booklet in 
particular and then, with the aid of the teacher, bought a picture dic- 
tionary and taught our child how to use it. 

Last Christmas, after consulting with the teacher, we bought a set of 
McGuffy's Readers. Now our daughter reads a lesson from the Primer 
to me each night before T read a story to her from the Readers. She 
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seems proud that she can read to me, and the symptoms I mentioned 
above have almost completely disappeared. She is showing satisfactory 
advancement at all points in the grade and is gaining fluency in reading 
as well as an understanding of spelling. 

While my anecdote is probably not unusual, it does illustrate what 
good teachers can do with "ignorant" but willing parents. And, I assure 
you, in such circumstances the parents who have been helped are ex- 
ceedingly grateful. 

PARENT-TEACHER CONFERENCES ARE REPLACING REPORT CARDS 

In many localities, individual parent-teacher conferences are re- 
placing the written report to parents, especially in the lower ele- 
mentary grades. School systems in general report a high degree of 
parent interest in these conferences. At one elementary school in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, careful attention has been given by the 
teachers to the mechanics of scheduling these conferences. 1 No 
parent is asked to make more than one trip to the school. The ap- 
pointment time is arranged in light of all known facts about that 
parent's activities. If possible, an appointment is made at an hour 
when both parents can come to the school. 

In Inglewood, California, conferences are held between parents 
and teachers during a two-week period beginning the sixth week 
of school. 2 In both school systems, teachers place emphasis on 
"plain talk" rather than on pedaguese. 

From two teachers 3 in the Pugh School, Decatur, Illinois, where 
the parent-teacher conference is the method used by the teachers 
of primary grades to report pupil progress, comes an account which 
illustrates how such conferences may lead to group action. 

During conferences held with parents by a kindergarten teacher 
and a third-grade teacher, the conversation involved not only the 
progress of children but also ways in which the school and home 
could most effectively co-operate for the total welfare of boys and 
girls. The teachers discussed their hopes for improving the general 
appearance of their classrooms (one of which was a newly opened 
basement room) as well as for improving the instructional program. 

1. Esther Rupright, "Let's Talk It Over," Educational Leadership, VII 
(February, 1950), 312-14. 

2. Chester A. Taft, "Fostering Home-School Relations," Educational Leader- 
ship, VII (February, 1950), 315-17. 

3. Ellmin Herrin, kindergarten teacher, and Grace M. Landsen, third-grade 
teacher. This illustration is given to show sonic of the values of parent co- 
operation. 
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Several parents desired immediate action and were not willing to 
wait for improvements to come through the regular requisitioning 
procedures. After talking with husbands and neighboring fathers 
and mothers, there was general agreement that action should be- 
gin immediately, so the homeroom mothers of each grade called 
separate meetings of the parents to initiate plans for action. 

There were several problems or issues which arose at the outset. 
However, they were quickly brought into the open for clear and 
fair discussion in meetings where all major decisions were agreed 
upon by the majority. Special bulletin boards, bookcases, flowers, 
reading lamps, tables, and draperies were placed in one room. In 
the kindergarten room, parents made the framework for the play- 
house and window boxes for the house. One father painted animals 
on the furniture and walls. Home-school relations were greatly 
strengthened, and teachers came to realize that parents were vitally 
interested in their children's school experiences. An atmosphere of 
increased security for children resulted as they saw their parents 
working for improved environment at school as well as at home. 
Upon completion of the project, a tea and open house was held 
for all parents and the public. 

IMPROVED PRACTICES RESULT FROM GROUP CONFERENCES 

Conferences between a teacher and a group of parents provide 
still another basis for co-operative effort. Such group conferences 
give teachers an opportunity to describe to parents the activity car- 
ried on in a classroom situation. Group conferences of this kind 
are usually promoted by the school or the teacher and do not have 
all the characteristics of mutually stimulated co-operative effort, 
yet they have often been the springboard to a program in which 
parents participate quite freely and often initiate activities them- 
selves. When parents understand that they can contribute to various 
types of learning experience for the pupils, their interest in the 
school program is heightened and misunderstandings are frequently 
corrected. In such situations, valuable assistance is made available 
to teachers who are endeavoring to adapt their classroom procedures 
to the needs of their pupils. 

At the McMicken Heights Elementary School in the Highline 
public school system near Seattle, a tea for kindergarten and first- 
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grade mothers not only provided a means for interpreting the school 
program to parents but also involved mothers in planning and 
organizing the affair. 4 Some of the parents felt that the real pur- 
pose of the kindergarten needed to be clarified, and the teachers 
felt that parents of the first-grade children should have a more 
thorough knowledge of child development at the six-year level. 

Several kindergarten parents, the kindergarten and first-grade 
teachers, the elementary consultant, the school principal, a first- 
grade mother, and the school secretary participated in the planning. 
The kindergarten parents were to manage and serve at the tea; the 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers, elementary consultant, and 
principal were to present a panel and summarize the problems in a 
booklet. A mother was to illustrate the booklet, and the secretary 
was to duplicate it. 

As a result of the project, the kindergarten program was revised, 
and first-grade parents were more co-operative and understanding of 
the first-grade work. All parents are now presented with the sum- 
marizing booklet each year. 

A pot-luck supper in the Emerson Elementary School at Denver, 
Colorado, involved participation by first-grade children as well as 
their parents and teacher. 5 Although the teacher initiated the project, 
planning was carried forward by room mothers. The children and 
the teacher made table decorations and wrote invitations to all par- 
ents. They also worked on choral-reading selections to be given for 
the parents and chose the songs they wanted to sing. 

INTERPRETATION IS NECESSARY 

Good teachers use a variety of methods to interpret the school 
program to parents. The pupils are involved in many of these efforts. 
Some teachers and children have prepared news sheets for parents 
describing learning activities and stating the reasons for them. In 
other instances, pupils have explained various projects to parent- 
teacher groups. In one classroom, where children had worked to 
develop improved study habits, a committee of parents helped to 
evaluate the results. Some teachers have co-operated with the local 
newspaper, some have used large show windows in stores for class 

4. Information provided by Miss Joyce Cooper, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washington. 

5. Information supplied by Marie Farrell, teacher. 
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activities, and others have conducted television programs as a means 
of explaining to parents and other citizens the hows and whys of a 
modern school program. 

In several communities, teachers have helped to inform board 
members concerning curriculum practices. In one midwestern 
school, 6 teams of from three to five teachers were invited to the 
homes of board members for a buffet supper, after which different 
phases of the school program were discussed. The teams included 
representatives from the elementary, junior high, and senior high 
schools. 

Bulletins are still another means of interpreting to parents the kind 
of activity that goes on in a classroom. In an eight-page bulletin, 
"The Kindergarten Year," from the schools of Burbank, California, 
three pages are devoted to parent participation in the kindergarten 
program. 

In many instances where teachers have made special efforts to 
interpret a classroom program to parents, they have identified a 
particular problem needing solution. Parents may be unhappy about 
the fact that children are not learning long division in the fourth 
grade. Fathers and mothers may view class trips as play and wasted 
time. Parents may be unhappy because they feel that the high-school 
program is not adequately preparing their boys and girls for college. 
Businessmen may complain about the lack of necessary vocational 
skills of high-school graduates. To some townspeople, music, art, 
dramatics, and physical education may be fads and frills which 
simply increase the tax bill. 

Here are specific problems needing solution if a particular teacher 
and group of children are to experience the best possible learning 
program. The problem is often relatively easy to identify. In some 
instances, only interpretation by the teacher may be necessary. In 
others, parents need to discuss the matter. In still others, an extended 
period of school and community co-operation is necessary. 

Some solutions may be reached through an individual classroom 
approach. For success in solving other problems, the weight of total 
school participation is required. In any instance, a classroom teacher 
needs to consider carefully the nature of the problem involved and 
just what type of approach promises the most desirable outcomes. 

6. Loretta McNamara, "School Board and Community Learn about Curricu- 
lum;* Childhood Education, XXVIII (February, 1952), 264-65. 
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Parent Contributions Enrich Classroom Programs 
Accounts from many schools show that parents, interested in their 
children and eager to do all they can to insure the best opportunities 
for them, are not only willing but anxious to do whatever the teach- 
ers ask of them. "This," in the words of one contributor, "is how 
co-operation seems to many parents." 

In some communities, alert teachers and school officials have ex- 
plained children's problems to the parents and have enlisted their 
help. In other situations, parents themselves have initiated projects 
and carried them to successful conclusions. In each instance, direct 
service to children has been the result of parent-teacher co-operation. 

HELP IS GIVEN ON SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

Emergency conditions sometimes provide opportunities for a co- 
operative attack on school problems. The principal of the Chelsea 
Park Elementary School near Seattle tells how parents and teachers 
participated in a school-work night. 7 

It was September and our school was on double session for the first 
rime. Eight classes were being housed in four classrooms. The thought 
came that perhaps if parents and teachers could share and understand 
each other's problems there would be less tension. From this thought 
came the idea of a "work night." 

We talked over the plan at a teachers' meeting and discussed various 
tasks that laymen might do. A general bulletin was sent to all parents, 
inviting them to come to school to work for an evening and mentioning 
some of the tasks that needed to be done. A refreshment crew was 
organized to serve coffee and sandwiches. 

The response to the invitation was most gratifying. Instruction sheets 
were prepared in advance and presented at the door. Parents and 
teachers were teamed together as far as possible. Soon the building was 
ablaze with light and it began to hum with laughter and good fellow- 
ship. Everyone worked from 7:30 until 9:30 when a bell rang signaling 
all to stop their tasks and come for coffee. We met in one room for 
refreshments and to review the accomplishments of the evening. By 
this rime, the teachers knew that they had a co-operative group of 
parents to work with, and the parents had a fuller and more sympathetic 
understanding of the problems of a teacher on double session. 

Parents had completed many tasks that would provide for more de- 
sirable learning experiences for their children and a more attractive 
environment in which to live during the school day. They had helped 

7. Supplied by Eunice S. Allen, Principal, Highline Public Schools. 
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to file pupil work papers, mount pictures for the social-studies unit 
file, sew denim book bags for the primary grades, paint coffee cans 
for storing clay work, make monthly room calenders, arrange supplies 
in the storeroom, sew curtains for the lavatories, put library pockets 
and cards in new books, and cut and stamp milk tickets. 

More than the accomplishment of specific tasks was the friendly feel- 
ing that comes when people work together for a common cause. In this 
case a closer relationship had been established between home and school. 

Mothers instituted a plan of helping to meet the needs of children 
in the Kingsley Elementary School, Waterloo, Iowa, where the 
facilities were incomplete when September arrived. 8 The new addi- 
tion to the school building was not ready, and the school period for 
the first-graders was, of necessity, limited to three hours in the 
morning. 

A quickly organized "board of strategy" composed of five inter- 
ested mothers met and discussed a possible solution that would turn 
this temporary and minor crisis into an exciting interlude. It was 
agreed that each mother would plan to spend one afternoon each 
week working with the children. This included calling for them at 
school, providing lunch, planning and guiding activities for the after- 
noon, and delivering the children to their respective homes around 
three-thirty or four o'clock. 

The classroom experiences were adequately handled by the school. 
The out-of-school experiences were worked out by the supervising 
mothers. Each mother, left to her own devices, came up with solu- 
tions in full measure. Every week the five mothers met to visit, to 
swap tales of what had transpired the week before, and to plan 
generally what was to take place the following week. 

Afternoons were divided roughly into field trips and quiet activi- 
ties. Children went on picnics, a fishing trip, and a cookout. They 
took a ride in an open jeep into the country and a trolley ride from 
Waterloo to near-by Cedar Falls. They visited the library and got 
their first library cards, took a tour to a new radio and television 
station, and went to the dog kennels and the school for dogs. They 
collected rocks, cocoons, flowers, and leaves. Simple materials were 
used to make animals, games, and badges. House plants were potted 
in foil-covered baby food cans. At various times records were 
played, stories read, and home movies shown. Crayons, paper, pen- 
cils, and puzzles were provided. 

8 From information supplied by Mrs. Raymond Forsberg, a parent. 
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Hindsight would indicate that the project might have been im- 
proved by more thorough planning and scheduling. However, it was 
a lesson in co-operation and understanding for parents, children, and 
teachers. And it contributed -much to the days of ten small people. 

In the Springtown two-room rural school in Pohationg Township, 
New Jersey, with an enrolment of eighty-one pupils in the second 
and third grades, providing an adequate hot lunch for boys and girls 
was the channel through which parent participation flourished. 9 One 
person assumed responsibility for scheduling the parents who volun- 
teered. Others contributed their time and cars to pick up and deliver 
the food if the cook was unable to do so. Still others, who for one 
reason or another could not prepare food, donated staples. 

SPECIAL TALENTS OF PARENTS ARE USED IN THE CLASSROOM 

In many schools, parents are participating directly in the improve- 
ment of class activities. Mothers have discovered that accompanying 
groups of children on excursions away from the immediate school 
environment and helping to challenge their interest is both a satisfy- 
ing and stimulating experience. The mothers interested in art who 
accompanied a group of second- and third-graders on a sketching 
trip in an industrial New Jersey city, or the historically minded 
mothers from Michigan who drove children on a forty -mile trip of 
historical and geographical interest, were enabling children to have 
experiences which they would otherwise have missed. 

The personal satisfaction that comes from contributing one's par- 
ticular skill to a group undertaking is an important by-product of 
co-operative endeavor. Certainly, parents and other citizens who 
work with children in their classroom activities experience such 
satisfaction. And children's learning activities are the richer because 
of firsthand contact with experts. 

One group of third-grade boys and girls at the Rundall School, 
Madison, Wisconsin, discovered an abundant reservoir of resources 
in their parents and other people who worked with them. 10 Parents 
employed in the United States Forest Products Laboratory secured 
or prepared motion-picture films covering the use of forests, the 
pertinent related factual information, and the part played by our 

9. From information supplied by Mrs. Henry de Fay. 

10. From information supplied by Mrs. E. C. Halterman. 
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forests in contributing to our economy. Others who had hobbies of 
photography contributed their time and pictures, both slide trans- 
parencies and films of travel in the United States and other countries. 
The participation by the parents both fathers and mothers played 
a large part in developing good child-parent-teacher relations. Both 
parents and children developed an enthusiasm which motivated addi- 
tional participation. 

Numerous other persons who had achieved success in their special 
fields of work and who lived in the community were invited by the 
children to come to the school. A forest ranger brought an exhibit, 
built by himself, showing the nature of wood growth, the impor- 
tance of wood, and its uses and varieties. A papermaker set up a 
miniature paper manufacturing process complete with raw materials, 
chemicals, and the finished product. A leather-goods merchant dis- 
played his leather exhibit and discussed the effects of leather upon 
our everyday life. A research director at the University set up an 
incubator with eggs for hatching in the classroom. A traffic officer 
brought a combination squad car and ambulance to the school and 
demonstrated the use of the two-way radio in answering emergency 
calls. A textile authority brought her spinning wheel and loom to the 
class and spun yarn and wove fabric. A woman skilled in Norwegian 
painting invited the group to her studio home. 

Various tools and devices too difficult for production by third- 
grade children were assembled by parents and brought to the class- 
room by the child or his parent. Among these items were bird feed- 
ers, paint boxes, and a puppet stage. The child was not only proud 
to show his parent's handiwork but felt a sense of belonging to the 
group since he was participating through his father or mother. These 
contributions also gave the classroom teacher an insight into the 
home life and cultural background of the children. 

Children in certain classes at the Pine Hill (Alabama) High School 
found a wealth of information and help in the individuals who 
assisted in planning a week's camping experience. 11 Members of the 
State Department of Education, the State Conservation Department, 
and of the Fish and Game Branch, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
worked with the youngsters. An Assistant County Home Demon- 
stration Agent and an Assistant County Farm Agent served as 
counselors. Parents participated in the planning and transported the 

ii. From information supplied by Mrs. Ruth Slaughter, teacher. 
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youngsters to the camp site, a distance of 250 miles. Indeed, without 
the help of interested parents and laymen, the camping experience 
could hardly have been carried through. 

High-school teachers who are sensitive to youth needs are not neg- 
lecting the contributions of talented community members to the 
learning experiences of students. Senior students in psychology 
classes at Dreher High School, Columbia, South Carolina, use many 
adult participants in the development of their units. 12 Planning com- 
mittees of students are appointed, and each member of the class is 
asked to hand to this committee suggestions of activities he would 
like to have carried on in connection with the topic and a list of 
people to assist in its development. As a result of this practice, many 
citizens have worked directly with the students. 

In the unit on heredity and environment, for example, the biology 
teacher was asked to explain the biological foundations of heredity 
and the fundamental facts of reproduction. A social worker came in 
to discuss the importance of environmental influences. A genealogist 
showed how to trace pedigrees of individuals and gave a history of 
some of the families who had settled in the state. While the class was 
studying the biological foundations of behavior, a lieutenant from 
the State Law Enforcement Division came to the school to demon- 
strate the lie detector and to show that it merely measures some of 
the physiological changes which take place in an individual under 
the emotional stress of lying. 

The particular skills that parents have to offer can be used to ad- 
vantage in various group projects. When a group of youngsters at 
the Swansea School, Denver, Colorado, decided to make lollipops for 
Halloween, several mothers came to school to work with them. 13 
Children worked in small groups with a mother as leader. Some 
groups used one mother's favorite recipe. Others followed one found 
in the new arithmetic text in a unit on measurement. Mothers helped 
children see the importance of accurate measurement, following 
directions, and observing standards of cleanliness and measures of 
safety. 

Mothers were also present when a group of fifth-graders at the 
McMicken Heights Elementary School in the Highline Public 

12. Information supplied by Grace Sease, teacher. 

13. From information supplied by Margaret Cassidy, teacher. 
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Schools near Seattle, Washington, undertook a study of proper diet 
with special emphasis on the lunch program. They worked with 
committees in visiting places where special information could be ob- 
tained, demonstrated methods of cooking, assisted various commit- 
tees in the preparation of food, and endeavored to have healthful 
and well-balanced diets at home. 

When boys and girls in a sixth grade at the Swansea School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, went to work on a toyshop project, they found par- 
ents able and ready to assist them. 14 As help was needed in making 
items that would sell, the assistance of mothers was enlisted. For help 
in a particular skill, children visited a parents' craft group. Interest- 
ing objects were brought from home from time to time to show to 
the class. In some cases the project involved the whole family. 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS TAKE INVENTORY 

Illustrative of the way in which co-operative endeavor grows and 
develops is the story of how one elementary school and its patrons 
organized to make the best possible use of all available personnel 
resources. Although the project at this school, the Lamar Elementary 
School, Amarillo, Texas, was a total school activity, its results were 
directed to classroom projects. 15 

During the opening weeks of the school year in a new elementary 
building, teachers and principal were impressed with the wide range 
of occupations, interests, and special skills represented by the parents 
of the children in the school. At the organization meeting of the 
parents' group early in the fall, plans were set in motion to find out 
just what talents and hobbies were available for use in the classrooms 
of the school. A committee, consisting of two parents, a teacher, and 
the principal, was organized to look into the possibilities. 

One of the committee members, a mother of two children in the 
school, was chosen to act as school-community co-ordinator for the 
project. She had the responsibility of preparing, for the approval of 
the committee, a questionnaire that could be sent to every parent in 
the community. A copy of the school's curriculum guide was used 
as an aid in selecting main points to be incorporated. Within a short 
time 240 of the 342 questionnaires sent out had been returned. 

14. From information supplied by Madeline Roberts, teacher. 

15. From information supplied by Charles V. Eads, principal. 
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The school-community co-ordinator summarized the information 
and set up a filing system under four large headings: collections, 
hobbies, occupations, and talents. Under "collections" were such 
items as foreign travels, rocks, stamps, plants, tropical fish, model air- 
planes, coins, records, and Indian relics. Hobbies which were listed 
included woodworking, photography, ceramics, weaving, leather and 
metalcraft, magic, puppet-making, radio, and Indian lore. A variety 
of special talents was represented painting, dramatics, travel talks, 
playing musical instruments, speaking foreign languages. Among 
the parents in the school were geologists, ministers, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, psychologists, and many more. 

The resource file was placed in the office for use by teachers and 
others who had need of it. Original questionnaires were filed alpha- 
betically in a central place for use by teachers and other school per- 
sonnel. Records are kept up to date by the secretary. Newcomers to 
the school and community constantly add to the file. 

As a result of the activity, many people have had and continue to 
have the experience of participation in a school-community project. 
Parents enjoy coming to the school to share their particular resources 
with children. Boys and girls profit greatly from their visits. Teach- 
ers, in turn, learn to know the community better and have a deeper 
understanding of the youngsters they teach and the homes from 
which they come. Parents seem to feel the school belongs to them, 
and an increasing number of civic groups are using the school audi- 
torium. As a result of the participation of so many individuals in the 
program, parents are eager to have teachers use the vast resources 
at hand to provide a richer learning experience for children. 

HOMEWORK UNDERGOES REVISION 

In today's schools, homework assignments are no longer mere 
study assignments but are intended to require the joint efforts of 
parents and children. In one school, "a teacher sent to each home a 
mimeographed copy of instructions she was giving in how to partici- 
pate gracefully in dinner conversation. She asked the parents to 
evaluate their children's participation for a week." 16 

Another school published a handbook which described general 
areas and specific ways of providing out-of-school experiences for 

16. It Starts in the Classroom, p. 25. Washington: National School Public 
Relations Association, National Education Association, 1951. 
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children. 17 The handbook was written by a committee of parents 
and teachers. 

In still another school, a group of parents of some exceptional 
nine-year-olds requested that work be sent home with the children. 18 
After talking over the matter with the boys and girls, the teacher and 
the children made lists of things to do at school and things to do at 
home. The list of things to do at home included: working on words 
we need to know; reading to an audience; writing poems, stories, or 
plays; working arithmetic problems; making a scrapbook of animals 
or flowers; making a book of machinery, or of airplanes; making a 
peep show; drawing or painting; making a puppet; looking up infor- 
mation in reference books; collecting news items for bulletin boards; 
planning something for opening exercises. 

Any list of homework activities in which both children and par- 
ents can participate could well be endless. A homework program 
which includes a variety of individual and group learning activities is 
another avenue for utilizing parent contributions as well as for build- 
ing understanding of the program of the modern school and what it 
is trying to do for boys and girls. 

FIRST STEPS ARE IMPORTANT 

While most of these examples of parental service to the schools 
are teacher-initiated and do not involve parents in the planning and 
evaluation, such projects must be regarded as important co-operative 
activities. The point of view of one school official of Denver, Colo- 
rado, stresses the need for careful planning to use all possible avenues 
of parent participation. 19 

We believe that in our eagerness to involve parents more completely 
in the school program, we often overreach ourselves. In so doing, we fail 
to recognize the beginning steps which must be taken if ever we are 
to move to that type of co-operation that involves participation in 
policy-making or determination of appropriate educational objectives. 

In summarizing the activities of parents in helping to develop a 
school library, the principal of Gregory Heights Elementary School 

17. Paul J. Meisner and Robert La Cosse, "Parents Are Partners," Educa- 
tional Leadership, III (February, 1946), 224-26. 

1 8. Marcia A. Everett, "What about Homework," Educational Leadership, 
VII (February, 1950), 331-34. 

19. Supplied by Mrs. Elsie Adams, supervisor. 
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in the Highline Schools near Seattle, Washington, states: 

It was evident that the parents, as a result of this kind of co-operation, 
developed important appreciations of the school's contributions to their 
children's education. . . . They began to feel that they were intimately 
associated with a phase of their children's school experiences. 

Most parents are sufficiently interested in the work of their chil- 
dren and of the schools that they will gladly co-operate in any 
promising activity regardless of who does the planning. Both experi- 
ence and common sense indicate, however, that parents should be 
encouraged to help plan and initiate as well as carry through and 
evaluate projects. Co-operation then becomes more meaningful and 
beneficial for all concerned. 

Classroom Projects Are Emphasized in 
Parent-Teacher Programs 

In increasing numbers, parent-teacher groups are planning their 
programs in such a manner as to place major emphasis on individual 
classroom activities. Illustrative of how such a program may operate 
is an account from the Roosevelt School, Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 20 

Roosevelt School was confronted with the problem of a greatly 
increased enrolment and inadequate facilities. In order to house the 
children, a part-time program became necessary in the first four 
grades. Since two classes and two teachers were meeting in the same 
room each day, it became increasingly difficult to plan for the cus- 
tomary evening meeting at which all teachers met with parents on 
the same night to become acquainted and to discuss the work of the 
children. The executive board of the parent-teacher association met 
with the principal to consider the situation, and a new plan was 
adopted which allowed parents and teachers of a particular grade to 
meet on a specified evening. 

One teacher discussed the traits of children at the age level found 
in that grade. Parents were given copies of printed materials which 
the teachers had prepared. Another teacher discussed the reading 
problems of children and the methods used with those who needed 
special help. A third teacher and some of the boys and girls in the 
room showed slide films made by the children in connection with 

20. Information supplied by Eleanor Hoagland, Helen Alexander, Mary 
Sullivan, and Philomena Donnelly, teachers. 
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social studies. At another meeting emphasis was given to the correla- 
tion of written composition, arithmetic, art, music, and spelling 
skills with units of work under way in a particular classroom. The 
values of audio-visual aids were emphasized, and, on occasion, re- 
cordings of some of the children's voices were reproduced. 

A discussion period in which parents participated freely followed 
each presentation. During the discussion period, parents were seated 
at their children's desks where their folders and workbooks were 
available. At the close of the meeting refreshments were served by 
the room mothers. 

In one midwestern high school the parent-teacher group includes 
students as well as adults. 21 

The Parent-Teacher-Student Council of Wells High School, Chicago, 
is concerned with curriculum planning, particularly as it deals with 
home and community. The core of emphasis for the ninth-grade pro- 
gram is "The Home," and it is particularly with this group that parents 
help plan a practical program. 

The practice of appointing room mothers is one frequently men- 
tioned in illustrations in this chapter and rather generally adopted 
by local parent-teacher groups. Designated mothers work with the 
teacher and children in an individual classroom in planning parent- 
teacher activities or helping to provide more adequate school en- 
vironments for children. In Scarsdale, New York, class mothers are 
responsible for interpreting the school to parents. 22 Critical parents 
often find it easier to direct their questions to a fellow-parent. Class 
mothers sometimes answer directly but often refer such inquiries to 
the proper person on the professional staff. 

As parent-teacher organizations focus their attention on what goes 
on in individual classrooms, co-operative activity between parents 
and teachers will increase. The organized parent-teacher association 
can be a major force in bringing to many communities a sense of 
responsibility for their schools. As it concentrates its efforts on the 
instructional program going on in various classrooms, new opportu- 
nities will be discerned for parents, children, and teachers to work 
together. 

21. Helen F. Storen, Laymen Help Plan the Curriculum, p. 34. Washington: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, National Education 
Association, 1946. 

22. Jane Novins and Aileen W. Robinson, "Parents, Too, Learn by Doing," 
Childhood Education, XVIII (February, 1952), 265-67. 
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Community Needs Are Classroom Needs 
Extending the boundaries of the classroom beyond the four walls 
or beyond the limits of the school playground makes community- 
school co-operation imperative. The factory owner who conducts 
boys and girls on a guided tour of his plant shares an important learn- 
ing activity with mothers and teachers and children. Members of the 
city council who answer the questions of a committee from a high- 
school civics class give reality to concepts which might otherwise be 
only words in a printed text. County health authorities who furnish 
boys and girls with vital statistics or conservation experts who dem- 
onstrate various types of land erosion are helping young people build 
up a store of knowledge. 

THE COMMUNITY IS THE CLASSROOM 

The Gvic Experience Program for twelfth-graders in the Barton 
Vocational High School, Baltimore, Maryland, illustrates how ex- 
tensively the success of such a project depends on citizen 
co-operation. 23 

The work in the course is based on the activities of various city 
agencies. To be eligible for participation, agencies must be non- 
profit, city-wide, have a program for volunteers, and have staff 
members qualified to conduct educational activities. Agencies that 
students have observed and worked with include the Red Cross, the 
Housing Authority, the Enoch Pratt Free Library, the Maryland 
Workshop for the Blind, and Goodwill Industries. 

Learning takes place on three levels: (a) Orientation (listen and 
learn). An agency leader gives the entire class an overview of his 
organization. This usually takes place at the first meeting. Teachers 
may also assist in laying the groundwork by the use of pamphlets 
and slides, (b) Observation (see and learn). Students observe the 
agency in operation. They get into the shops and offices; see equip- 
ment, materials, and processes; ask questions and learn from first- 
hand contacts, (c) Participation (do and learn). Students are given 
tasks which show them what is involved in the kind of service the 
agency performs. 

On Wednesday of each week, the twelfth-grade students and 
their teachers leave school at noon and spend the remainder of the 

23. From information supplied by Alyce M. Doss, teacher. 
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day with one of the co-operating agencies. The class is divided into 
several groups, each of which works with a different agency. An 
agency representative conducts the activity and assumes responsibil- 
ity for the afternoon. The work is divided into cycles each group 
spending two, three, or five weeks with one agency. During the 
course, students may become well acquainted with five or more 
agencies. On Thursday or Friday a classroom period is spent in dis- 
cussion of the Wednesday experiences. 

A consideration of contemporary problems by young people does 
not always stop with mere study. Action becomes important to boys 
and girls who have gathered facts, held discussions, interviewed 
leading citizens, and reached certain conclusions of their own. High- 
school students in Stamping Ground, Kentucky, canvassed the com- 
munity in order to learn about living conditions. Denver teen-agers 
made a survey of citizen opinion on daylight-saving time and took 
their results to the city council. In Battle Creek, Michigan, high- 
school students took an active part in securing passage of a special 
tax levy for school-building needs. Philadelphia boys and girls, from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade, co-operated with citizen groups 
in helping to plan a better city. 24 

Such action on the part of children and young people requires 
extensive co-operative endeavor. It demands skill in human rela- 
tions on the part of all concerned with the project. Children must 
learn to be sensitive to the opinions of adults, to see the place of 
their particular pet project in the total community picture. Adults 
must view pupil efforts as important and of genuine learning value 
and must be willing to give them the assistance they need. Teachers 
must be aware of the peculiar needs of the students with whom 
they work and the available resources for meeting those needs. 

CLASSROOMS SERVE THEIR COMMUNITIES 

Enrichment of community life and service to citizens results from 
many classroom projects. A particular program may or may not 
be initially related to classroom activity. Often it is initiated by 
an individual teacher as a community service project. In most in- 
stances, however, citizen co-operation is necessary to the success 

24. Toward Better Teaching, pp. 189-222. 1949 Yearbook of the Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Washington: National Educa- 
tion Association, 1949. 
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of the program. What begins as a service project initiated by one 
individual becomes a group activity that draws people closer to- 
gether in their joint efforts for enriched living for all community 
members. 

In a number of small communities in upstate New York, home 
and community living have been strengthened and enriched as a 
result of service projects originating in certain special classes. 25 
Music, vocational-agriculture, homemaking, and physical-education 
teachers were key figures in a number of these activities. 

In one community, after the crops were harvested, the vocational- 
agriculture department sponsored a one-week tractor school to 
overhaul tractors so that they could be used as snow plows during 
the winter. A farm machinery repair class met weekly for twenty 
weeks with an average of eleven people in attendance. Under the 
direction of the homemaking department, a clothing class for 
mothers was held. Attention was given to clothing repair as well 
as to making new garments. After class meetings, adults participated 
in folk dancing in the school's recreation center. 

A number of the music teachers directed bands during the sum- 
mer months. Band members included adults as well as high-school 
students. Village businessmen recognized the drawing power of 
the Saturday night concerts and, in some communities, assisted in 
paying the music teacher's salary. In other communities, the music 
program was made a part of the summer recreation program and 
was financed by the village or town. 

In one school, the music program, during both the regular school 
term and the summer vacation period, provided for the participation 
of pupils and adults in the community chorus and band. People 
were encouraged to participate in music activities on a family basis; 
each year a family concert consisting of instrumental and vocal 
selections by family groups is held in the school auditorium. 

Physical-education teachers were active in planning evening and 
summer recreation programs. These teachers not only were largely 
responsible for planning the various activities but they were also 
active in arousing interest in the communities to secure the neces- 
sary support. 

25. Charles O. Fitzwater, "Principles Underlying the Community Use of the 
School in Rural Areas." Unpublished Doctor's dissertation, Cornell University, 
1947- 
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Students co-operated with one homemaking teacher in serving 
younger children in the community. They organized and conducted 
playground activities for twenty-four preschool children for a two- 
week period during the summer. 

In Midland, Michigan, a program which began as a service by 
business to the business classes in a school eventually became one 
in which the students of Midland High School rendered valuable 
assistance to the community. 26 

After a number of conferences with the personnel of the stand- 
ards department of the Dow Chemical Company, the chairman of 
the business-education department asked for the privilege of al- 
lowing a few of the outstanding business-education students to ob- 
serve the employees of the payroll department at work. An observa- 
tion period for these students was arranged in the spring of 1939. 
After a short time, it was suggested that these students be allowed 
to help the regular employees whenever and wherever they could be 
of assistance. 

This small but well-organized and executed plan marked the be- 
ginning of the co-operative program in the Midland schools. In 
1941, it was carried into other local offices, and a similar program 
was started in the field of distributive education. Because of the high 
quality of their work, their co-operative attitude, and their desire 
to do their job well, these students completed the foundation for 
a program which has continued to grow. 

The program has done much to build good relationships be- 
tween business and the schools. It has encouraged a high quality of 
preparation on the part of the faculty and high accomplishments 
on the part of the students. It has developed in employers a con- 
fidence in the abilities and personal qualities of young people and 
a desire to work with them. 

Citizens Help Plan and Evaluate Classroom Programs 
As parents and other citizens engage in joint projects with pupils 
and teachers, attention is frequently directed to the how and why 
of instructional programs. Mothers who accompany boys and girls 
on trips or work with them in the classroom frequently ask ques- 
tions or make suggestions about the instructional program. Local 

26. From information supplied by Wilfred Sweet, co-ordinator, Business 
Education. 
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government officials who guide students in their study of some 
phase of community government will most likely judge the school 
by its pupils. Businessmen who employ the school's graduates sug- 
gest how the school may better meet the needs of future employees. 
Alert teachers listen to the suggestions, the criticisms, the ques- 
tions. They are sensitive to the rich source of help that is revealed 
and eager to find ways of using it. 

FIRST-GRADERS AND THEIR PARENTS SHARE LEARNING 
AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL 

In the Mellichamp School, Orangeburg, South Carolina, a first- 
grade teacher who initiated a unit on "Sharing Experiences" did 
not stop with obtaining parents' suggestions. She provided oppor- 
tunities for guidance and instruction as well. 27 

The teacher chose "sharing experiences" between parents and 
children as a particularly appropriate way to revitalize the casual 
type of family life that is too commonly found in present-day 
society, as a channel for building greater home-school understand- 
ing, and as a means of meeting the basic emotional needs of young- 
sters. For the project to be successful, she knew she would need 
the help of parents. After an initial meeting with room mothers, 
all parents were invited to participate in the planning. 

At the first meeting of the parent group, the project was ex- 
plained and defined. Procedures and probable goals were considered. 
The teacher was chosen as permanent co-ordinator and secretary 
for the group. Parents thought they should keep a record of the 
work done in the home by the parent and child. In that way, efforts 
could be evaluated as the project proceeded. It was agreed that 
the group should meet periodically throughout the year. 

From the beginning, work was carried on in the classroom 
through sharing housekeeping tasks and responsibilities. The ex- 
periences which the child and the parents chose to work on in 
the home were selected by mutual agreement. Children and parents 
shared a variety of experiences gardening, rooting and growing 
potted plants, household tasks, bird study, knitting, collecting 
rocks, taking and developing pictures, fishing, swimming, trips, 
and picnics. 

27. Information supplied by Mrs. Elise G. Richards, teacher. 
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As the group proceeded with the project and during the parent 
meetings, problems arose which were of concern to the children 
or their parents. There were times when they needed help on 
behavior problems or needed new ideas to stimulate better growth 
patterns. Parent discussion groups were held. Films and filmstrips 
were shown to parents and children from time to time. Parents were 
furnished books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and other reading 
materials, according to their needs. Occasionally, during the year, 
joint meetings and discussions were held with other groups in the 
same school working on similar projects. 

A series of workshops was also held. These involved child as 
well as parent participation. With the assistance of the county 
librarian a story-hour workshop was held in the county library. 
Stories were told, poems read and dramatized by the children, dis- 
cussions were held, and all media of story-telling were on display 
children's magazines, newspapers, poetry, records and recordings, 
musical stories, audio-visual aids, good comic books, and names of 
good radio and television programs with the stations broadcasting 
them and the time when they could be heard. 

The art supervisor helped with an art workshop held in the art 
room. A fun-and-frolic workshop, using games and other ways of 
sharing leisure hours, was held in the classroom. The homemaking 
teacher helped in directing a homemaking workshop. During this 
time, parents and children actually cooked and sewed together. A 
building workshop, held in the high school's mechanical shop with 
the shop supervisor assisting, was planned for an evening so fathers 
could attend. Parents and children worked together making toys, 
games, and doll furniture which they took home with them. 

The greatest problem in carrying out the project was the lack of 
opportunity to reach all parents. Many worked during the day 
and some at night. Some could not attend regularly. Transporta- 
tion was a problem for some, and a small minority was indifferent. 
A few parents wanted to solve all behavior problems at once. 
However, after working with the group for a while, they began 
to realize that the solution often takes time, much patience, and 
persistent work. 

As a result of the experience, more families learned to enjoy each 
other. They had things in common to talk about and discuss. Chil- 
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dren had a greater feeling of being part of the family. Statements 
from parents indicated that they gained a better understanding of 
their children and their problems and how to help solve them. One 
mother's statement is illustrative of those from a number of parents: 

Since we have always shared our experiences, I thought at first I 
would receive no specific value from the project. Before long, I realized 
that our experiences heretofore had been my planning and Nicki's fol- 
lowing. I learned that she enjoyed things far more if I participated in 
the actual doing of the thing. We have a better working and playing 
relationship, and she includes me in her projects now. 

A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MEETS THE NEEDS 
OF SUPERIOR EIGHTH-GRADE STUDENTS 

Parents of children in the eighth grade at the Grant Junior High 
School, Denver, Colorado, worked with teachers and pupils on a 
special course for superior students. 28 The project was started at 
the suggestion of the co-ordinator of instruction to remedy a weak- 
ness in the instructional program. The testing program and some 
parent criticism seemed to indicate that pupils in the higher in- 
telligence-quotient group were not living up to expectancy in 
academic subjects. 

A special class was started for superior pupils in the latter half 
of the eighth grade. It was an experimental course for a six- to 
eight-week period to be selected if parents and children thought it 
would be more helpful to the pupil at this time than experiences 
in other fields. This work was continued into the early ninth grade 
with some pupils. 

Members of the experimental group were selected after a con- 
ference with all teachers who had these pupils in classes. Parents of 
the boys and girls were then invited to the school, and the project 
was explained to them and to the students. Possible content for 
the course was presented, and parents made suggestions for further 
topics of study. 

The class was set up on the hypothesis that isolation of certain 
academic skills for more direct instruction would produce study 
and work habits more compatible with the potentialities of academ- 
ically minded pupils. Plans were made with other teachers to carry 

28. Information supplied by Evelyn Elfstrom and Lucille Darrah, teachers. 
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over into their classes the skills and habits that were emphasized in 
the special class. 

At the end of the project, students were given an evaluation sheet 
to mark for themselves and also one to take home to their parents. 
The student's own evaluation sheet covered specific goals and tech- 
niques which the class had set up. The parents' evaluation sheet 
was broader in scope. Some of the outcomes pertained to improve- 
ment in the major skills involved in regular classes, better ideas 
of organization, more awareness of problems, and greater creativity. 
It was interesting to note that, in homes where parent enthusiasm 
was greatest, students seemed to seek and achieve more. 

Major problems arose over scheduling the work, trying to fulfil 
the needs of students from so many different classes, and overload- 
ing the superior child who is already inclined to select too many 
electives and activities. Choice of students to participate in the 
group has also been a problem. Some parents wanted a child who 
was not academically inclined to be included. In other instances, 
pupils themselves requested membership in the group when they 
were not chosen by the teachers. 

BUSINESS REPRESENTATIVES HELP PLAN 
A HIGH-SCHOOL PROJECT 

The vocational-education classes for all Seniors at Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, were developed through the co- 
operative efforts of a school-community committee. 29 The project 
grew out of a discussion between the principal and three teachers 
who were interested in helping students become acquainted with 
vocational opportunities in and beyond the community and in help- 
ing them make wise vocational choices based upon their interests 
and abilities. Representative citizens of the community were con- 
sulted, and a co-operative committee was organized with some mem- 
bers from the local personnel association and others from the faculty 
of Central High School. 

Some of the specific problems considered by the co-operative 
committee were the content of the course, teaching procedures 
and materials to be used, availability of community resources, and 

29. From information supplied by Theral T. Herrick, Director of Cur- 
riculum. 
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methods for evaluating the course. The solutions to these problems 
were agreed upon through co-operative study of the interests and 
needs of students. Recommendations and final decisions were 
reached after considerable experimentation in the classroom. 

The committee also made plans and set up guides for group 
visits to industrial plants. They also worked out procedures for 
industrial conferences. The conferences were planned so that every 
student in the vocational classes had an opportunity to confer 
with at least one person actively engaged in the field of the stu- 
dent's interest. 

As a result of the planning, visits to industry became more worth 
while than they had been in the past. The explanations, materials, 
and motion pictures used prior to tours and the discussions follow- 
ing the visits made for more meaningful trips. Another significant 
outcome was that students became more interested in local business 
and industry. In turn, business and industry became more interested 
in understanding the work of the school 

ADVISORY COUNCILS CONTRIBUTE TO IMPROVED 
VOCATIONAL-AGRICULTURAL PROGRAMS 

Reports from two high schools in widely separated parts of the 
country reveal a high degree of co-operation in the development of 
programs in vocational agriculture. An advisory council for agri- 
cultural education at Watseka High School, Watseka, Illinois, was 
both the cause and effect of expanded services and facilities in 
this department. 30 

Six years ago, Watseka employed a half-time teacher of agricul- 
ture. About twenty boys were enrolled in high-school vocational 
agriculture. There were no classes for young farmers or adult farm- 
ers. The facilities for agricultural education included a very small 
and barren classroom and an improvised shop. 

An advisory council was organized in 1947. It has twelve mem- 
bers, ten of them from farms and two from the city of Watseka. 
The members were chosen after consultation with representative 
farmers in the community. In selecting members for the council, 
emphasis was placed on their competence and the respect which 

30. Information supplied by H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 
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they enjoyed in the community, their interest or potential interest 
in the school's work in agricultural education, their ability to work 
democratically with others in a team, and the degree to which 
they represented the community. The council has worked with 
all phases of the program in agricultural education, but it has been 
especially interested in developing a program for young and adult 
farmers and in improving individual instruction on the farms of 
those who have been enrolled in all classes in agriculture. A board 
member, the high-school principal, and the agriculture teacher are 
ex-officio, nonvoting members of the council. 

Substantial changes in the farming of this community are result- 
ing from the work of the department. One farmer, a member of 
the council, has said that it is only since the school became active in 
adult education in agriculture that a program adapted to the special 
needs of the community has been provided. Five men are employed 
part-time as teachers of adult classes to supplement the work of 
the regular teacher, who has afternoons available for working 
with boys on their farms and for teaching young farmers. A new 
building with excellent facilities and a new shop for farm mechanics 
have been provided. 

The council has helped to develop a systematic, well-organized 
program of adult education. Committees of farmers, chosen by the 
council, work with the teachers of each of the classes for adults. 
Currently, the council is sponsoring its second survey of the com- 
munity with special emphasis upon the needs and interests of farm 
operators and the needs and desires of city owners of farms for 
instruction in agricultural education. It is also working on a sys- 
tematic reorganization of the curriculum in agricultural education 
from the elementary school through the adult division and toward 
a systematic statement of policies to be recommended to the board 
of education. 

Partly as a result of the work of the council, a school-wide citi- 
zens committee was organized by the board of education in 1951. 
This group, including some who had been active in the council 
for agricultural education, has taken as its special project for 1952- 
53 the development of a general program of adult education in the 
school system for city dwellers as well as for farm men and women. 

In Central High School, Monmouth-Independence School Dis- 
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trict, Oregon, an advisory council is at work. 81 The political signifi- 
cance of uniting two communities, Independence and Monmouth, 
in one school program made it desirable to organize an advisory 
council to meet the needs of the majority of people interested in 
agriculture. At the same time, it was to serve as a means of drawing 
the communities closer together through co-operation in the pro- 
gram. 

The advisory council consists of nine members, selected on the 
basis of their farming interests and their particular location in the 
community. The first step in the selection of possible members was 
to contact several successful farmers in the community for names 
of individuals who might be of assistance to the vocational-agri- 
culture program. The names of those selected were then submitted 
to the superintendent, who, in turn, recommended them to the 
board of education for approval. 

At the present time, the council consists of men interested pri- 
marily in dairy farming, raising swine, producing cereal grains, 
horticulture, grass-seed production, raising vetches and peas, and 
poultry farming. A manufacturer of farm equipment represents 
business interests. A school board member is also on the council. 
His primary responsibility is to answer questions dealing with school 
policy and to take back to the school board recommendations made 
by the council. Meetings have averaged six or seven each year. 

The council has been instrumental in initiating and organizing 
a number of different projects. It proposed an adult-education pro- 
gram for the community. A ten-week course on soils was developed 
to meet an urgent need. This year, the council again surveyed the 
community. As a result, two classes, one on farm crops and the 
other on farm shop, were set up. Members of the council also 
studied the program in vocational agriculture and recommended 
minor curriculum changes. 

FUTURE TEACHERS STUDY A COMMUNITY 

In a number of colleges, young people preparing for teaching 
are required to spend a certain amount of time working with com- 
munity agencies. Future teachers gain much valuable experience 
working with citizens who are interested in community improve- 

31. Information supplied by Alvin M. Leach, teacher. 
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ment activities. Other colleges are requiring future teachers to 
spend full time living in the community where they do their prac- 
tice teaching and to take an active part in community life. 

Included as part of the seminar plan at one state teachers' college 
is an opportunity for a group of students to live in a particular 
community and to study it intensively. 32 Usually a rural com- 
munity is selected. One year, however, a school neighborhood in 
a city system was chosen. To plan for the study, a group of fathers 
and mothers was invited to have dinner at the home of the prin- 
cipal. Officers of the Parent-Teacher Association, the Neighbor- 
hood Association (which includes persons who do not have chil- 
dren in school), and the Park Association (embracing several neigh- 
borhoods) were present at this meeting. The purposes of the study 
were explained, and plans were made for a very full and profitable 
week. Activities included exploratory trips through the neighbor- 
hood; visits to homes, housing projects, institutions, and industrial 
plants; interviews with prominent citizens; and many visits to classes 
in the school. 

The students heard the plans of the Neighborhood Association 
for welcoming new families into the area, for getting them into 
recreational activities and evening craft workshops or other classes, 
and for canvassing the neighborhood to encourage everyone to 
beautify homes and yards in harmony with landscaping proposed 
for the housing project. Many group discussions were held in the 
school throughout the week. The whole community took pride in 
the fact that it had been selected for study by this group of college 
students. Citizens helped with the study wherever and however 
they could. The school and neighborhood, as well as those students 
who were soon to be teachers, apparently gained much from this 
experience. 

MANY OPPORTUNITIES FOR CO-OPERATION 

These examples of curriculum planning indicate that citizens 
can aid materially in improving and evaluating instructional pro- 
grams for children and youth. It is in this area that opportunities for 

32. Action for Curriculum Improvement, p. 81. 1951 Yearbook of the Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1951. 
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co-operative endeavor are still largely untouched. It is hoped that 
many future efforts toward co-operation in classroom activities 
will utilize citizen contributions to the fullest extent and will in- 
volve future teachers in planning richer educational programs for 
boys and girls, 

Present Programs Cm Be Strengthened 

The reports presented in this chapter 33 reveal that citizen co- 
operation at the classroom level is recognized as desirable in all types 
of communities throughout the entire country. A high degree of 
enthusiasm for such efforts and a willingness on the part of parents 
to participate in them is apparent. Teachers also recognize the 
values that come from co-operation. It is safe to assume that, where 
citizen participation in school planning exists, classroom programs 
are better than they would be without such assistance. In addition, 
these citizens undoubtedly bring to today's schools a laudable 
understanding and acceptance of an educational program that meets 
the needs of boys and girls. 

It would appear that more parents and other citizens are help- 
ing in elementary-school classrooms than in high schools and col- 
leges. Parents of younger children are more apt than parents of 
older children to take an active part in the affairs of the school. 
Moreover, all indications point to the fact that teachers and prin- 
cipals in elementary schools are at present taking the leadership in 
utilizing citizen co-operation in the classroom. 

The great majority of examples of citizen co-operation reported in 
this chapter were initiated by the teacher or the school. It is un- 
doubtedly true that this is the case in most co-operative projects at 
the present time. Herein lies opportunity for growth and improve- 
ment. 

It is important that parents see clearly their responsibility to par- 
ticipate in the total education of their children. Mere criticism or 
a hands-off policy on the part of citizens generally is not enough 
if the schools are to render the service that most communities expect 
of them. That this point of view is being rather generally accepted 

33. For additional illustrations see, especially, The Community School. Fifty- 
second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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is indicated in recent comments by nationally recognized leaders of 
business organizations. For example, a pamphlet for industrial lead- 
ers states, "You have a common interest with teachers in helping 
students develop as responsible citizens. . . ," 84 With reference to 
how to get acquainted, it points out, "We sit down together and 
get to know each other by sharing ideas, talking through mutual 
problems, and building future plans." 

Teachers and other school officials need to examine carefully 
their relationships with parents and other members of the com- 
munity. Are parents welcomed on a partnership basis with full 
recognition of the unique contributions they have to make to the 
education of their boys and girls? Are all groups welcome to visit 
the classrooms? Is everything done by the staff to make the class- 
room truly a community center and the school a community in- 
stitution? Are the classroom and community atmospheres such that 
parents feel free to make suggestions, confident that they will be 
given an appreciative hearing? Are parents' suggestions used by 
the teachers to improve the program of the individual classroom? 
It is wise for professional educators to realize that the schools 
belong to the people and that leadership, in one form or another, is 
the prerogative of all. 

A considerable number of teachers see in co-operative endeavor 
an opportunity for children and parents to work together on class- 
room projects. Children and parents enjoy a pot-luck supper. Moth- 
ers and fathers work with boys and girls in workshops. Mothers 
come to school to help with cooking activities. Boys and girls seek 
the aid of experts in developing a unit of work. Indeed, much co- 
operative activity would have little purpose if children were not 
involved in the process as well as being benefited by the end result. 
This is as it should be. There are many opportunities for citizens 
to work with teachers for children. Valuable as these services may 
be, the instances in which citizens work with children have more 
of the earmarks of true co-operative endeavor. 

Situations in which citizens work with teachers and pupils in 
planning the classroom program are still too few. Undoubtedly, 
co-operation on projects planned by the teacher or by the teacher 

34. Your First Meeting Getting Acquainted 'with Teachers in Your Plant 
Communities, p. 3. New York: American Iron and Steel Institute, 1953. 
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and the pupilsis a necessary step before parents and other citizens 
are ready to assist in planning, carrying through, and evaluating 
instructional programs. Moreover, from the point of view of child 
development, co-operation at this level is greatly to be desired. 
Educators might well give more thought to the type of activity 
carried on by first-grade children, parents, and teacher in Orange- 
burg, South Carolina (pp. 96 ff.), or to the vocational-agriculture 
advisory councils (pp. iooff.). In the latter instances, a well or- 
ganized group assumed major responsibility. Parents, boys and 
girls, and teacher worked together informally in the unit, "Sharing 
Experiences." Each method is commendable and appropriate in 
particular situations. 

As far as the schools are concerned, some of the steps which 
should be taken to encourage and facilitate citizen co-operation in 
improving the work in individual classrooms are: 

(a) Teachers, generally, should have better preparation, not only in 
the teacher-training institutions but through carefully planned in-service 
programs, for working effectively with citizens of the community 
(see chap, xii for further discussion). 

(b) Teachers and administrators should recognize that satisfactory 
citizen co-operation often starts in the classroom and must function 
successfully on that level if it is to be meaningful in a school system. 
Special encouragement should, therefore, be given to all teachers-and 
particularly to those at the secondary-school level, where the organiza- 
tion tends to provide serious handicaps to devote particular attention 
to significant activities which involve the co-operation of citizen groups. 

(c) The board, the superintendent, and the community leaders should 
recognize the value to the community as well as to the public school 
program of meaningful citizen co-operation at the classroom level, 
should understand that extra time and effort on the part of the teacher 
are often required for a satisfactory program, and should, therefore, 
authorize such adjustments in the schedule or work load as are found 
to be necessary for best results. 

Everyone Benefits from Co-operation 

Whatever the strengths and weaknesses of present co-operative 
activity at the classroom level may be, evidence points to the fact 
that these group efforts have been of great value to the participants. 
All are benefited by having worked together for better classrooms 
and schools. 
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Teachers have discovered a wealth of untapped resources that 
have greatly enhanced teaching and learning. Community accept- 
ance of the school program comes more readily 'when community 
members are involved in its development. Sharing the task of edu- 
cating boys and girls has brought to those teachers who have been 
willing to try it a sense of satisfaction and security that can come 
only when one enlists the help of others in a cause of common in- 
terest. Teachers 'who 'work 'with citizen groups come to feel a 
sense of membership in the total community that fosters further 
community activity. 

Children have been the recipients of numerous benefits resulting 
from joint activity. Boys and girls not only have richer instruc- 
tional programs but also enjoy greater security when home and 
school unite their efforts. Parents know what is going on in the 
classroom and work with boys and girls to achieve desired ends. 
Youngsters have a sense of importance as the contributions of their 
parents and friends are welcomed and used by the group. They feel 
that they are truly members of the community as they study com- 
munity living and contribute to projects of family and community 
betterment. For boys and girls who participate in various types of 
co-operative endeavor, the classroom extends beyond its four walls 
and the opportunities for learning become limitless. 

To parents and other citizens who help with the instructional 
programs of boys and girls come the satisfactions that accompany 
understanding and participation. They learn to know the teachers 
as people, as well as professional educators. They recognize that 
good teachers and conscientious parents are working for the same 
objectives for the benefit of boys and girls. They come to believe 
that more is to be gained when all work together for these ends. 
They know and understand what is going on in the schools. They 
are recognized as members of a team. Their contributions are unique 
and important to children and their teachers. Without them, the 
schools would fail to do as good a job as they are capable of doing 
in preparing the citizens of tomorrow. 
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In this chapter attention is centered on the improvement of pro- 
grams in individual elementary and secondary schools through the 
co-operative efforts of citizens. The story of how individual schools 
are improving their programs is based upon reports of projects 
undertaken in various parts of the country. These reports indicate 
that the individual school is a natural unit for developing construc- 
tive relations with the community and for strengthening the founda- 
tions of public education. 

Co-operative Activities for the Individual School 
Many kinds of activity are needed in connection with the in- 
dividual school. These range from conferences between parents and 
teachers, usually growing out of the classroom experiences of 
pupils, through studies of the entire program of the school. Nearly 
every school has a more or less active parent-teacher association 
whose interests and activities cover nearly every aspect of the 
program. Frequently there are dads* clubs, school improvement 
groups of one type or another, or groups concerned only with 
certain aspects of school work. 

Every school has some problems which can be solved more satis- 
factorily through citizen co-operation than by the school staff or 
the school administration. In fact, many problems simply cannot 
be resolved by the school staff alone. There are still other prob- 
lems which require a system-wide approach, all schools in the sys- 
tem working in co-operation with the central administration. 

108 
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PROBLEMS FOR CO-OPERATIVE ATTENTION 

Any analysis made by members of a school staff will usually 
bring into focus a number of problems on which the help of the 
community is needed. Similar analyses by parents will direct at- 
tention to some of the same problems and to additional problems. 
The fact that some of the problems, as seen by patrons of the 
schools, differ from those recognized by educators need not be 
surprising. The points of view differ. Informal discussion will usually 
result in agreement on matters of mutual interest. 

A school which is close to the community it serves should be in 
unique position to deal with some of the problems arising out of 
social tensions. The public school usually has children from different 
races, classes, and creeds. The opportunity which this provides for 
developing a spirit of tolerance and a program of understanding of 
the problems associated with daily living should not be overlooked. 
They can best be dealt with by a program in which the school 
and the community merge their common interests and work co- 
operatively to effect solutions. 

Many adults are turning to schools for help in dealing with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The individual school community 
affords an opportunity to study the relationship between juvenile 
delinquency and home conditions or community conditions in a 
small area. The school and the community can work together to 
provide the kind of recreational facilities, work experiences, and 
learning opportunities best suited to the needs of the immediate 
area. Some schools have co-operated with community agencies in 
dealing with the problem of vandalism and the care of school and 
community property. 

The public is asking the schools to do a better job in their health 
programs, many of which are sadly in need of improvement. Schools 
are frequently lacking in equipment, space, and personnel. Pro- 
grams are often dull and unimaginative. This is a kind of problem 
the individual school can tackle with all the vigor at its command. 
There are numerous instances recorded where, through joint study 
and action, the school and the community have surveyed the health 
status of students and have studied health conditions at home and 
in the neighborhood. Together, they have enlisted the support of 
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other competent agencies in arranging for the correction of health 
deficiencies in individual students and have provided better health 
and recreational facilities for all the young people. In many com- 
munities the support of parents and other interested citizens has 
been of great value in improving such conditions. 

The accident rate in the nation has reached alarming proportions. 
Hundreds are killed each week in traffic accidents and thousands 
die each year in home accidents. Certainly this is another problem 
for the individual school and the community to attack in a co- 
operative manner. The conditions in homes and the nature of the 
community surrounding the individual school make it imperative 
that this problem be approached at the individual school level. 

The public is looking to the schools to do a better job in vocational 
guidance and preparation for vocations. Successful and happy adult 
life depends in no small measure on how a person feels about his 
job and how well he is suited to the work he is doing. In this modern 
world where the industrial, business, and economic structures have 
become complex, it is difficult for a young person to sift through the 
vast web of opportunities that confront him and come out with a 
suitable vocational choice. The nature of the vocational problem that 
each school faces will be greatly influenced by the kind of students 
in attendance and the work opportunities in the community. An ex- 
tensive program of community co-operation is essential to the fulfil- 
ment of an adequate program of vocational guidance and preparation. 

There is a growing demand for programs that will provide youth 
with a better sense of moral and spiritual values. What should be 
done in a community can best be determined by co-operative study 
involving parents and teachers. Some excellent programs have been 
developed in this manner. 1 

In many communities concern has been expressed for better teach- 
ing of what some have termed "Americanism." Fear of the spread of 
communism has resulted in a demand that the schools do many 
things some of which are cause for serious concern in themselves. 
Minority pressure groups are demanding the right to censor books 
and speakers and school offerings of various sorts. No school faculty 
can deal wisely with these grave problems alone. Many of them 

i. National Education Association, Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. Washington: Educational Policies Commission, National Education As- 
sociation, 1951. 
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touch upon areas of extreme sensitivity in relation to our ways of 
living and our assorted beliefs. The methods by which they are 
handled must be adjusted to the community. 

These are only a few of the problems that our citizens are asking 
their local schools to help solve. How the school can remake its cur- 
riculum to provide a program which will contribute to the solution 
of these and many other problems growing out of our modern life is 
a Herculean task. One thing is certain, the task can only be met by 
parents and teachers and other citizens facing these problems to- 
gether, 

Preparing for Co-operative Effort in 

Individual Schools 

There are two important steps which should be taken in every 
school system if a wholesome program of school and community 
co-operation is to be developed for the individual schools. The first 
step calls for the establishment of general school policies which are 
necessary to enable the individual school to have the degree of au- 
tonomy required for developing co-operative projects. The second 
concerns the preparation to be made within the individual school 
itself. It is important that the relationships of the individual school to 
the general administration of the school system be clearly understood 
in matters involving community co-operation. Yet little will be ac- 
complished through the schools unless each school formulates plans 
and procedures for working co-operatively with parents and other 
citizens. 

NEED FOR APPROPRIATE GENERAL SCHOOL POLICIES 

Community co-operation in education finds its best soil for culture 
in school systems where suitable general administrative policies and 
procedures have been developed and are understood by all members 
of the staff . Most building principals and teachers hesitate to develop 
new practices and procedures without definite assurance that the 
board of education and the superintendent are in favor of what they 
are trying to do. This assurance is provided when appropriate and 
clear-cut policy statements are adopted by the board and made 
known to members of the professional staff. This practice frees indi- 
vidual initiative and encourages principals and teachers to engage in 
activities for strengthening bonds between school and community. 
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Besides providing security and inviting progress, definite policies 
regarding citizen co-operation minimize the danger that individual 
school staff members may engage in unwise practices. Too often un- 
written policies are misinterpreted and translated into actions which 
are detrimental to the school system and embarrassing to those in 
authority. This may occur in systems even when policies have been 
clearly defined and communicated to the staff, or when the staff has 
participated in their development. It is least likely to occur, however, 
when appropriate policy statements are available in written form 
and when a central clearing agency has been established so that 
representatives of building units may share their ideas and experi- 
ences and receive counsel from the general administrative staff. 

Another important consideration is the extent to which the indi- 
vidual school is free to work with the public. Policies that call for a 
more or less uniform type of program throughout the system sel- 
dom achieve the best results. They do not permit flexibility for 
adapting a program to needs and conditions within the immediate 
school community. An individual school should have the right and 
encouragement to build its own program of school and community 
co-operation under policies that stimulate local initiative and action. 

PREPARATION WITHIN THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 

No school group should embark upon a co-operative program 
without thinking through the procedures which should be followed. 
Decisions must be made as to whether each teacher shall go his own 
way, how various projects should be co-ordinated, and whether 
guides should be developed. The experiences of schools that have 
successfully completed programs involving citizen co-operation offer 
some general suggestions that may well be considered. 

The principals of these schools agree that it is best not to attempt 
to impose a program of co-operation upon the staff. They point out 
that teachers must understand the necessity and see the value of 
co-operative undertakings before much can be accomplished. Even 
after teachers begin to recognize this type of program as something 
in which they would like to participate, many will hesitate so long as 
it is apparent that a considerable burden will be added to their al- 
ready overcrowded schedules. 

The suggestion is underscored heavily that the individual school 
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principal should move slowly with the staff in initiating co-operative 
projects. In a number of instances, the enthusiasm of beginners has 
resulted in a confusion of responsibility and the development of con- 
siderable ill-will. It is much better to try one thing at a time until 
enough experience has been gained for parents and other citizens to 
understand the role they are to play. 

It should be the function of the administrative staff in each build- 
ing to help create an atmosphere of relaxation and security for teach- 
ers who wish to engage in co-operative projects. Their freedom from 
tensions and pressures makes it possible to develop wholesome atti- 
tudes and to release creative powers that otherwise would be lost. 

The professional staff of the school as well as other residents of the 
community must be conditioned to the acceptance of change. When 
administrators and teachers embark upon co-operative undertakings, 
they should stand ready to receive suggestions for modifying the 
school program. Unless they have open minds, there is danger that 
many suggestions will be taken as personal criticisms. Similarly, un- 
less other citizens are genuinely interested in suggestions, teacher 
proposals for the improvement of home and community life may be 
resented. Not infrequently parents accuse school staff members of 
being too idealistic and impractical. 

As a final suggestion, school staff members and the parents of 
school children must recognize the need for evaluating their efforts. 
Systematic evaluation is essential to the development of procedures 
upon which effective co-operation can be established. 

Organizing -for Co-operative Action in 
Individual Schools 

Since pupils, teachers, parents, and other citizens have a contri- 
bution to make in solving school and community problems, the ques- 
tion arises as to how their resources may be organized for co-opera- 
tive action. The answer to this question is found in the understand- 
ing and observance of acceptable principles of group action in a 
democratic setting. 

All who have worked with community groups know that it is im- 
portant in the early stages of organization for someone to supply 
leadership and to help the group develop a sense of unity. It seems to 
be commonly expected that the principal or a teacher will supply 
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the initial leadership, especially if the problem or project for consid- 
eration originated within the school. This may be all right in many 
situations if the arrangement is only temporarymerely to help get 
started. One goal in any co-operative undertaking should be to have 
leadership emerge from the group. This should occur naturally when 
it becomes apparent that some member possesses the necessary per- 
sonal qualifications and specific understandings. 

It should be recognized that leadership generally develops slowly. 
One condition is that the problems under study make sense to mem- 
bers of the group. Another is a feeling of friendliness and an atmos- 
phere of easy communication. Moreover, people must have the as- 
surance that their opinions are wanted and that they will not be 
criticized and placed on the defensive for comments and remarks 
they make. 

The group must know the limits within which it can function and 
make its own decisions. Nothing will dampen group enthusiasm and 
sincerity of purpose more quickly than the knowledge or suspicion 
that what is decided may be changed completely by someone else. 
Even if the group knows that it cannot go beyond making recom- 
mendations to the board of education, still the right to make those 
recommendations satisfies this condition. It is the combination of 
these elements which brings about the development of leadership 
and the solution of problems for the improvement of individual 
school programs. 

Experience shows further that small co-operative groups enjoy 
greater success when formal organization is minimized. There is a 
strong likelihood that members will not participate as freely when 
they are required to comply with a set of procedural regulations. 
Often the regulations become a distraction and blot out the purposes 
for which the group is striving. The essence of good organization lies 
more in getting members to accept responsibilities in line with their 
interests, insights, and abilities. 

As a group learns to work together, the members also learn that 
there is much more to co-operative action than expressing opinions 
and preparing a report. They discover that successful projects are 
the result of earnest inquiry and the careful observance of steps fol- 
lowed in problem-solving. Although the techniques used may vary 
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from place to place, the need for defining a problem, collecting in- 
formation, interpreting data, planning a course of action, and check- 
ing the outcomes remains fairly constant. 

Illustrations of Effective Co-operation 

Selected illustrations of projects reported by both elementary and 
secondary schools will now be presented in some detail. These proj- 
ects and the ways in which they were worked out vary widely. All 
of them, however, represent significant and, usually, successful ef- 
forts to improve the work of individual schools through lay-profes- 
sional co-operation. Following the more detailed descriptions are 
brief references to other projects that illustrate various ways of 
working on the problem. 2 

AT THE ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 

Parents Help Open a New School. The principal of a new school 3 
near Decatur, Alabama, describes how parents from two small four- 
room schools were used to help organize a new program resulting 
from a merger of the two schools into a new single unit. This illustra- 
tion show r s that parents generally want to be helpful and can provide 
valuable assistance if the individual school will but open its doors to 
them. 

Officers from the parent-teacher groups of the two smaller schools 
started the project by calling on the new principal and asking how 
they could help combine the materials of the two schools, as well 
as their efforts, to make the new school a good one. 

The first step was to set up a working organization. Parents wel- 
comed the opportunity to meet with the staff about every two 
months and discuss such policies as amount of homework to be 
given; reporting to the first grade; parent visitation; landscaping the 
grounds; and program-planning. Out of this has grown a night 
meeting about six times a year for the further discussion of school 
policies. 

In May, after school closed, volunteer parents helped faculty 
members pool the library books and redistribute them for homeroom 

2. The authors of this chapter desire to express their appreciation of the co- 
operation of the many persons who submitted materials for use in the prepa- 
ration of this chapter. 

3. Information provided by Frances Nungester, Principal. 
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libraries. They helped pool the state-owned books and set up a filing 
system for checking them out. 

Parents were very interested in the lunchroom (since the smaller 
schools did not have one) and suggested that two parents a day come 
to help in addition to the regular lunchroom staff. This plan has been 
carried out for the past three years. 

Parents were also concerned because teachers have so little time to 
carry out many desirable activities and asked if they might come in 
and help teachers with art, music, storytelling, or play. Some of 
them come once or twice a weekparticularly in the primary grades. 

There are on the average about five parents in the school each day 
working with the teachers and children. The project has been high- 
ly successful. Parent-community interest in this school continues to 
be top-notch. The parent group and teacher group as well as the 
student body have continued to work together and have progressed 
toward a healthy attitude of evaluating the school program and pro- 
cedures. 

Parents Organize for Action. The president of the Parent-Teacher 
Association of the Westlawn School 4 of approximately 460 children 
in Mobile, Alabama, reports that discussions with the faculty led to 
the idea of having a room-mothers' group organized in each class- 
room. Each group developed its own program of activities. The 
groups were supervised by a general room-mothers' committee. The 
men in the school were organized into a fathers' club. Since 1949, the 
room-mothers have changed from a group primarily interested in 
improving the physical aspects of the classrooms to one interested in 
the improvement of the total offerings of the school. A study of the 
curriculum had led to a better understanding by the parents of what 
the school is attempting to do and has helped to develop a better 
emotional, social, intellectual, and physical climate in relationship to 
both parents and children. 

The most outstanding accomplishment of the room-mothers' or- 
ganization has been the forming of a new link between the home and 
the school. The home life and the school life of a Westlawn patron 
are so intermingled that there is not always a distinct dividing line. 

4. Based on a report by Mrs. Mack G. Williams, President, Parent-Teacher 
Association, and Mary G. Montgomery, Principal. 
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Parents Help 'with the School Health Program. In the MacArthur 
Elementary School 5 (enrolment 670), Vancouver, Washington, the 
nurse, the principal, the president of the parent-teacher association, 
and the chairman of the health committee of the association organ- 
ized a program under which a mother would be on duty at all times 
in the school health room, since it was not possible for a member of 
the school staff to assume this responsibility. Her job is to administer 
first aid, check temperatures, weigh and measure the children, and 
assist with the Snellen vision testing. Each mother who can do so 
helps out for a half -day twice a month. Most of the mothers are 
without medical training, but their work is often supervised by 
registered nurses who volunteer their services on their days off 
from the hospital. 

The principal evaluates this program in these words: 

We feel that the project is very successful. Sick or injured children 
receive immediate attention, the teachers have more time to do other 
things, and the parents have become familiar with the school, its philos- 
ophy, and problems. It has been good for our public relations. One of the 
difficulties in this project was "selling" the teachers on citizen partici- 
pation in the program, but they are now enthusiastic supporters of 
the plan. 

The faculty and parents of the Warner School, 6 Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, became concerned about the children's need for dental treat- 
ment. Some two years ago the faculty and the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, through the co-operation of the Health Service of the Nashville 
City Schools and a team from the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, made a survey, then gave dental examinations and the sodium 
fluoride topical treatment to all children in the school. The survey 
report was discussed in joint meetings with the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, the faculty, representatives of state and district dental asso- 
ciations, and city school health officials. As an outgrowth of this 
meeting the parent-teacher council of the city joined with the local 
parent-teacher unit of the Warner School in a request that the 
municipal government provide a mobile dental unit to serve the indi- 
gent children of Nashville. The unit was purchased and put into 
operation in March, 1952. 

5. Based on a report by Robert E. Simpson, Principal. 

6. Based on a report by R. N. Chenault, Principal. 
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Parents and Other Citizens Help Organize a Bmking Project. A 
teacher in the Richland School, 7 Richland, New Jersey, with an 
enrolment of 120 pupils, became interested in the use her pupils were 
making of their spending money. Through the co-operation of many 
members of the community, she was able to start a banking project 
for the entire school. The story reported by her explains the project: 

As I became acquainted with the ways of the children, I was amazed 
and disappointed at the unwise spending of money. Realizing that one 
of the ten imperative needs of youth in education calls for the wise use 
of money, I decided that, with the help of my principal and our super- 
visor, I would launch a banking project without specifying a minimum 
amount that a child must deposit. The activity was open for partici- 
pation to all classrooms in the Richland School building. 

There was no special selection of responsible personnel they auto- 
matically grew out of the situation as it arose. This was true of the 
children as well as the adults. Those who participated in evolving the 
structure of the general plan included the teachers of the building, the 
supervisor, our local bank personnel, and the parents of the children in 
our school. 

Our supervisor helped me set up a plan to include our entire student 
body. This included a bankbook for each individual, deposit slips, and 
checkbooks, all made by the children. We also set up a file system where 
we kept deposit slips, canceled checks, and each child's bankbook. A 
loose-leaf notebook was arranged with a separate sheet for each child 
where the following data were recorded: date, deposits, total deposits, 
withdrawals, balance. This was kept up to date on each deposit day. When 
a withdrawal was to be made, the rules were: first, at least fifty cents 
must be left in the bank; and second, a valid reason must be given for the 
withdrawals. Withdrawals were very infrequent for, by this time, a 
desire to save was becoming quite evident throughout the school. 

With the advice of the head of our local bank we decided that, for a 
beginning, we would deposit our money in one over-all account under 
the name of our school. The detailed individual deposits and pertinent 
records were the responsibility of the school. Five of the more capable 
children were selected to act as bankers for each banking day, which 
was held on Thursday of each week. Even though these children were 
only fourth- and fifth-graders, they showed acceptance of responsibility 
which paralleled that of adult businessmen and women. 

As in any new endeavor, there was opposition from a few parents 
who felt the children were too young to save. Eventually they did see 
things in the proper light. The project has stimulated a significant in- 
terest throughout the entire school district. Our bank worked closely 

7. Report prepared by Viola Di Renzo, teacher. 
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with our supervisor through the summer months to draw up a plan that 
will reach more schools and more children. This year six schools are 
carrying on the project. The bank has provided a bankbook for each of 
the children of the entire system who wish to take part. In this manner 
the bank now is handling individual accounts separately. 

The project has definitely proved its worth in several ways: The 
children have an entirely new set of values regarding the use of money; 
they have a knowledge of procedures in banking; they are putting their 
money to better use by exercising judgment; the comments from the 
many different homes are very favorable; the children have a definite 
desire to continue in the savings plan. 

An Activity Program Grows. The parents and children of the 
Caroline Brevard School 8 (enrolment 400), Tallahassee, Florida, have 
enriched the curriculum of their school by a program of activities 
designed to meet the needs of the children of their community. 
Probably the most outstanding activity and the one that has brought 
about the most co-operation on the part of the community is the 
plant clubs. Largely because of the interest and energy of a few 
parents, this has developed into a co-operative project in which the 
junior and senior garden clubs of the city have been very active. The 
plant clubs meet on Tuesday and Thursday from two to three 
o'clock. Each Tuesday one or two members of a garden circle meet 
with them to demonstrate various types of plants, methods of plant- 
ing and cultivation, arrangement of flowers, table decorations, use of 
wild flowers or plants, decorations for special occasions, rooting and 
grafting of plants, and many other topics. 

In addition to members of the garden circles, the children have en- 
listed parents who have developed hobbies in special plants, some 
who do photography, some members of the State Forestry Board 
who have helped in securing pine trees for planting on the school 
grounds, and several nurseries that have contributed plants and sug- 
gestions for using them and have helped provide speakers for meet- 
ings. This year a member of the State Improvement Commission 
helped the group plant a living Christmas tree. The culminating 
activity of this group for two years has been a spring flower show, 
arranged and planned by the plant clubs, but participated in by the 
whole school. The principal reports: 

8. Report prepared by Mahlc Hamilton, Principal. 
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Although our school has increased in enrolment and in number of 
teachers, the activity program is being continued. Some changes are 
made each year as the needs and wishes of the children vary somewhat. 
A significant outcome of the program is the fact that parents in other 
parts of the city have asked that similar programs be started in their 
schools. 

Social Service and Community Improvement. A great deal is being 
written about the values that accrue to the school that brings the 
great wealth of human resources of its community into the school to 
help in the improvement of the program. 

It is equally true that a great many values await the school that 
takes the children out into the community to work with the mem- 
bers of the community on projects that give the children a chance to 
help with social service and community improvement. Those who 
have carried out such projects testify to the true educational values 
that come to the children who engage in them. They also point out 
that this is an excellent way to build desirable community relations. 
The public that has been conditioned by its past training to think of 
the school as a place where children study books can get a better 
understanding of the modern program of education by having this 
opportunity to work with children and to see some of the values 
that come from their community service activities. 

As an outgrowth of one of the forums of the Home and School 
Association of the Mackay School (400 pupils), Tenafly, New York, 
the principal 9 promised the parents to help them get some action if 
the local movie theater failed to comply with the demand of the 
parents that a better type of movie be provided. The manager of the 
theater said he couldn't change the programs. It was all a matter of 
block-bookings and other problems beyond his control. 

The teachers, children, and parents, together with some other com- 
munity leaders who acted as observers, set up a volunteer organiza- 
tion to run their own movie theater in the school on Saturdays. The 
programs which they organized lasted through six months of the 
winter and spring. 

The principal of the school, who took a leading part in this com- 
munity-wide project, tells what happened as the result of their 
program: 

9. Based on a report by Dr. Charles T. Dieffenbach, Principal. 
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The theater owner capitulated. The manager "left," and the new 
manager co-operated fully. The group of persons which met with the 
theater manager became a permanent committee in our elementary parent- 
school groups. The theater and this committee agree on programs. The 
theater turns on lights at the end of a Kiddie Show. Two or three parents 
attend every Saturday matinee and act as ushers. This gives tone and 
confidence to the children and their parents. The parochial-school parents 
have joined us now. Occasionally the theater owner slips and needs 
prodding. Parent-scheduling is tedious at times. We have improved pic- 
ture selections and conditions at the movie; we have given parents another 
area in which they can serve and build good relations with the school. 

Initiating a Program of Parent-Teacher Conferences. The Lock- 
wood Elementary School of 275 pupils is a rural school of eight 
grades near Billings, Montana. The principal of this school reports 
an interesting project 10 which he and his teaching staff initiated. The 
project concerned individual reporting to the homes as a supplement 
to the regular reports to parents. 

The principal writes that, as a background for the project, each of 
the eight homerooms chose three homeroom mothers. One of these 
mothers was chosen by the pupils, one by volunteers from the 
mothers, and the third by the teachers. 

The homeroom mothers were called into the school during the 
first month of school. Since this was the first time parent-teacher 
conferences had ever been held in this district, it was necessary to 
explain to the mothers why the conferences were needed, how much 
time would be given to them, and what parents might expect to gain 
from the conferences. 

Each homeroom mother was given a list of parents she was to con- 
tact a few days before the conferences were to be held. During this 
contact she gave the parents on her list the information she had 
gained from the meeting of the homeroom mothers at the school. 
At the same time she asked the parents what time of the day or eve- 
ning would be most suitable for them to come to the school for their 
conference. This information was then given to the principal, who 
set up a schedule for each family and teacher and sent the schedules 
home with the pupils. Three of the homeroom mothers set up a 
transportation committee that offered transportation for any families 
that needed it. 

10. Report prepared by Marvin Klampe, Principal and Superintendent of 
School District No. 26, Yellowstone County, Montana. 
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There was 88 per cent participation in the conference day. Ques- 
tionnaires sent to parents and teachers indicated that they considered 
the conference worth while and wanted it continued. Consequently, 
two such days were scheduled for the 1952-53 school term, one in the 
early part of November and the other during the last week in March. 

The principal has made the following comment: 

Our community is on the outskirts of a city, and many of the parents, 
both fathers and mothers, work in the city. Therefore, they have very 
little opportunity to visit our school. By setting aside one or two days 
during the year for special visitation, most parents will take the time to 
come to school since it is set aside especially for them. Our school board 
was very co-operative in permitting us to dismiss school during these 
conferences. The individual conferences were scheduled for fifteen min- 
utes each, which the teachers felt was long enough for most of their cases 
if they kept the conversation on the subject at hand. However, there are 
a few special cases where a twenty- or thirty-minute conference would 
be desirable. 

Parents Operate a Hobby Program for Children. A hobby pro- 
gram has been in operation in the Chatsworth Avenue School 11 (en- 
rolment 711), Larchmont, New York, for many years. The original 
intent of the program was to provide after-school activities for chil- 
dren in an effort to relieve parents who might be engaged in war 
work. It was also felt that the children needed activities that would 
relieve some of the tensions that had been caused by the war. This 
program has continued successfully through the years and has grown 
both in attendance and in the variety of activities offered. Some 440 
children are now enrolled with over 90 mothers and 4 teachers 
participating in the program. 

The program is completely sponsored, financed, and expedited by 
the parent-teacher association. Teachers distribute cards to the chil- 
dren in the classrooms. Parents prepare descriptive brochures of the 
various hobbies offered and state the basis for eligibility for each 
hobby. All cards are sent to the office on a specific date. These cards 
are then given to the hobby chairman, who tabulates the registration 
for each activity. 

The principal of the school meets with the hobby chairman at the 
end of each year to evaluate the program which has just been com- 

ii. Based on a report by John J. Madey, Principal. 
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pleted. A careful analysis of each activity is made, and suggestions 
for improvement or change are offered for the next year's program. 
The chairman of the hobby committee and her assistant also meet 
with the staff of the school for the sole purpose of obtaining sugges- 
tions and criticisms about the preceding year's program. All data are 
then compiled and presented to the new hobby chairman at the be- 
ginning of the school year so that the program will continue to meet 
the needs and interests of the children. 

In the opinion of the principal, this is a most noteworthy project 
because it brings parents, children, and teachers together. They work 
toward a common goal. Parents begin to appreciate the task of the 
teacher as they work with groups of children. Teachers realize the 
contribution that parents make to the children. School and com- 
munity work together. It is a very valuable project for a school to 
incorporate in its program, especially when it can be kept on a com- 
pletely voluntary basis. 

AT THE SECONDARY LEVEL 

Tivo Co-operative Projects in a Small, Six-Year High School. The 
town of Weston, Massachusetts, is a residential suburb of Boston 
with a population of slightly more than 5,ooo. 12 A movement for 
closer relations between the public schools and the community began 
with a proposal of the Weston League of Women Voters that a sur- 
vey be made of the school system. Authorized by a formal vote of 
the Town Meeting, on the recommendation of the School Commit- 
tee, the survey laid the ground work for the subsequent development 
of several projects involving school personnel and community 
members. 

One of the recommendations growing out of the survey dealt with 
the marking system and the method of reporting pupil progress. The 
survey committee took the position that these practices should be 
studied thoroughly and brought up to date by the high-school fac- 
ulty. The principal presented the committee's recommendation to 
the faculty. Teachers agreed that the system of marking and report- 
ing pupil progress needed a major overhauling, but they disagreed as 
to how it should be done, due to sharp differences in viewpoints con- 
cerning the aims of a marking system. 

12. Based on a report by Julius H. Mueller, Principal, Weston High School. 
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Nevertheless, it was voted to empower the principal to appoint a 
committee to study the problem and to propose a more acceptable 
marking system, including a new report card and a new permanent 
record card. The recommendations of the committee were accepted 
by the faculty without a dissenting vote, probably because the com- 
mittee members represented the diverse viewpoints existing among 
members of the staff, and all felt that their particular points of view 
had been adequately championed. 

The somewhat revolutionary change in the methods of marking 
and reporting pupil progress called for a carefully planned public 
relations program prior to their actual use. This was done in several 
ways. First, homeroom teachers acquainted pupils with the proposed 
changes and secured their reactions to them. Next, parents were in- 
formed of the proposed changes through the principal's bulletin that 
was sent to each home monthly. Finally, a selected group of parents 
and other citizens who had been active in the school survey were 
invited to discuss the new marking system, permanent record card, 
and report card. As a result of this action, the new report card was 
readily accepted by the community upon its initial appearance, de- 
spite the opposition of a few parents and students in the high school. 

A follow-up study of graduates from the Weston High School 
was the problem of another project that brought school and com- 
munity together. In this instance, the follow-up study was initiated 
by the Program Committee of the Parent-Teacher Association. It 
was the feeling of this committee that a report on the graduates of 
the local high school would be an effective means of answering those 
in the community who had been outspokenly critical of the school. 

This high school is a six-year unit with an enrolment of 320 pupils. 
An excellent reputation for high standards and for a forward-looking 
educational program is enjoyed by the institution. This view, how- 
ever, is not shared by all citizens in the community. Being a com- 
munity that is privileged economically, it has grown at an alarming 
rate during the past decade, has faced unusually heavy expenditures 
for schools and related services, and is still determined to retain its 
rural characteristics in spite of its proximity to Boston and the grow- 
ing tendency toward urbanization. In this setting, many parents are 
inclined to look with more favor on private schools at the secondary 
level than on public schools. They think these private schools do a 
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better job of preparing young people for college. For this reason 
particularly the high-school staff welcomed the idea of having a 
citizens committee make a follow-up study of the graduates. 

The committee, which was named by the parent-teacher associa- 
tion, included six members representing a cross section of commu- 
nity opinion and three members of the school staff, namely, the high- 
school principal, the director of guidance, and a classroom teacher. 

Known as the "product committee," the members decided early in 
the study to limit their work to a determination of how effectively 
the high school was preparing boys and girls for higher educational 
institutions. Those who graduated over a six-year period were se- 
lected as the subjects for study. In gathering data on graduates dur- 
ing this period, it was found that of the 410 pupils who entered or 
transferred to the ninth grade only 219 remained to graduate. There 
were two principal reasons for withdrawal, namely, attendance at 
private schools and family moving from the community. 

The committee then turned its attention to the post-school activi- 
ties of the 219 graduates. It found that the graduates divided them- 
selves roughly into three groups. One-third of them continued their 
education at a regular, four-year degree-granting college. One-third 
continued their education in terminal, two-year schools. The remain- 
ing third did not continue formal education after graduation from 
high school. 

The committee next sought answers to the following questions 
about the two-thirds who continued their education in two- or four- 
year colleges: (a) What do the records show as to how well these 
graduates did on standardized achievement tests compared with na- 
tional norms? (b) How well did they do on various tests given by 
the College Entrance Examination Board? (c) How do their Fresh- 
man marks in college compare with those received by other Fresh- 
men? 

After the information had been gathered and analyzed, a report 
was prepared and presented to the parent-teacher association. Many 
charts, graphs, and some lantern slides were used to illustrate the 
report. The findings of the study were, of course, in full accord with 
the expectations of members of the school staff, previous reports hav- 
ing shown that the college records of Weston High School graduates 
were very good. 
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Besides establishing community confidence in the high school, the 
inquiry brought to light one of the strengths as well as the weak- 
nesses of the instructional program and contributed greatly to the 
improvement of parent-school-community relationships. 

The Improvement of Business Education in Wilmington. During 
the past thirty years, business education in the Wilmington, Dela- 
ware high schools has grown from a program that provided instruc- 
tion for a mere handful of students to a program that now provides 
instruction for close to 50 per cent of the members of the secondary 
schools, 18 This growth has been due primarily to two factors: (a) 
the phenomenal development of business and industry in the Wil- 
mington area and (b) the beginning of a two-week alternate co- 
operative work-experience program in Wilmington public schools 
in 1926. The co-operative office-training program provided that all 
business-education students spend two weeks in school and two 
weeks in an approved business office on an alternating basis during 
the Senior year. 

Along with the problem of securing an adequate number of ap- 
proved outside training agencies has been the insistent demand on 
the part of business that schools provide better-trained workers for 
office occupations. At the annual education-night dinner meeting of 
the Wilmington chapter of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation in February, 1949, to which all business-education teachers 
and school administrators had been invited, businessmen openly 
charged the Wilmington public schools with turning out inadequate- 
ly prepared students. 

At the next education-night dinner, February, 1950, the Wilming- 
ton chapter of the National Office Management Association pre- 
sented a "i5-Point Program for the Improvement of Business Educa- 
tion" to the same group of teachers, school administrators, and busi- 
nessmen. Considerable progress has been made since that time, in- 
cluding a general revision of the curriculum pattern, changes in tech- 
niques of co-ordination of the co-operative program, and the secur- 
ing of additional equipment and classroom space. 

As an outgrowth of the in-service training program held in 1949- 
50, teachers were divided into small groups to study specific prob- 

13. Report prepared by Harry Q. Packer, Supervisor, Department of Business 
Education. 
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lems that were brought to light during the in-service training pro- 
gram. As these problems were considered, it became evident that it 
would be impossible to make sound recommendations because of the 
lack of specific information concerning occupational needs of the 
co-operating business concerns. The Advisory Committee for Co- 
operative Office Training, as well as the Educational Committee of 
the Wilmington chapter of the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation, helped to prepare the initial recommendations to the Board 
of Education for additional staff, classroom space, and office equip- 
ment. However, it became evident to both educators and business- 
men that a survey must be made to secure accurate occupational in- 
formation in order to meet the needs of the community most effec- 
tively and to facilitate the placement of students in the co-operative 
office-training program. 

A committee was appointed by the business-education department 
to study this problem and to prepare an appropriate survey question- 
naire. 

Several techniques for conducting the survey were explored. The 
committee decided that the best technique would be to mail the 
questionnaires to the business firms which had participated in the 
co-operative office-training program of the Wilmington public 
schools during the past three years and to the members of the Wil- 
mington chapter of the National Office Management Association. 
Further, the committee recommended that the survey be conducted 
as a joint undertaking of the Wilmington chapter of the National 
Office Management Association and the Wilmington public schools. 

Various groups co-operated in the project and in following 
through on the questionnaires, with the result that replies were re- 
ceived from 84.2 per cent of the inquiries. Analysis of findings of the 
survey has provided valuable guideposts for the further development 
of the business-education program. 

Thus, the citizens advisory committees co-operatively worked 
with the schools to secure accurate occupational information con- 
cerning business firms in the community and to facilitate the train- 
ing and placement of students in the co-operative work-experience 
program. As a result of this study, it was possible to improve the 
effectiveness of the entire business-education curriculum in many 
ways. This partnership between school and community not only 
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provided a democratic way of developing a functional program in 
business education but also provided an interpretive technique for 
securing community support. Policies and programs developed 
through citizen co-operation are usually supported by the commu- 
nity because of a better understanding of mutual problems. 

Resource-Use Education in Exeter. The agricultural community of 
Exeter, located in southern Alabama, covers approximately 120 
square miles. 14 The soil is chiefly sandy loam. There are 240 farms 
in the area, 40 per cent of which are occupied by tenants. The chief 
cash crops are cotton, peanuts, corn, hogs, cattle, and timber. Most 
of the people are third- and fourth-generation Americans and were 
born and reared in this community. 

The seventeen-teacher school consists of Grades I to XII, with 
an enrolment averaging 430 students each year. Five school buses, 
driven by students, transport 90 per cent of these children. The 
lunchroom serves about three hundred students daily. The school 
operates a canning plant and a creosote post-treating plant on the 
campus for instructional purposes and for use by families of the 
community. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is quite active, members coming 
from all sections of the attendance area. Since this is one of the few 
opportunities the people have to get together, attendance averages 
more than two hundred at each meeting. It affords an excellent op- 
portunity for interpreting the school program to the community. 

The school became interested in resource-use education in 1947, 
through the leadership of the superintendent, the supervisor, and a 
consultant from the state university. Several of the teachers attrib- 
uted their interest in a more functional program to the reading of 
Education for All American Youth. 15 The planning committee for 
faculty meetings selected "ways of using resources" as the subject 
for one year's program. The entire faculty made a trip to the nearest 
government experiment station to learn soil conservation through the 
use of cover crops. The teachers learned how to set pines so they 
could teach the children. 

14. Report prepared by Frank N. Philpot, Supervisor of Instruction, Depart- 
ment of Education, State of Alabama. 

15. Education for All American Youth: A Further Look. Washington: Edu- 
cational Policies Commission of the National Education Association, 1952 (re- 
vised edition). 
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Several teachers arranged for extension courses in art and science 
and asked that these subjects be taught with reference to resource- 
use education. At the parent-teacher association meeting the entire 
community was invited to take part and several programs were de- 
veloped explaining the different areas of resource-use. The school 
took the lead in promoting a community-wide survey with particular 
emphasis on health conditions. Teachers considered one of the most 
helpful things they did was making scrapbooks of materials for each 
area of resource-use they studied, this being one way in which they 
could share their ideas with other faculty members and with new 
teachers who entered the school. 

The teachers worked with the local Department of Public Health, 
the Forestry Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the 4-H 
Club leaders to interest people in the study of resource-use. A pro- 
gram of home visitations was encouraged and some of the teachers 
were able to visit all the homes represented in their homerooms. 
They tried to determine what were the most pressing needs as they 
visited each home. 

The county film library was enlarged to more than two hundred 
films that deal with resource-use education. From the school cata- 
logues of free and inexpensive films many others were ordered and 
used. Teachers planned activities on the various grade levels designed 
to give students experience in the study and solution of resource- 
use problems. 

The students made a food survey by keeping a record of foods 
eaten for three days and tabulating the records. Each homeroom then 
planned the cafeteria meals for a week. The entire school worked on 
the problem of including the seven basic foods in the diet. Although 
the food survey was conducted primarily to determine the nutri- 
tional needs of the children, it taught valuable lessons in co-operation, 
truthfulness, accuracy, and dependability. 

In studying soils and forestry, several classes went to visit the 
nearest experiment station and a near-by state park. Problems and 
solutions for soil and forest conservation were pointed out and dis- 
cussed. Each experience gained from the various activities on re- 
source-use was so designed that it could be applied to broader fields 
of knowledge. The faculty decided to place all possible emphasis 
upon character education and to give students opportunities for lead- 
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ership and responsibility wherever possible. They believed that the 
environment of the entire school should be that of an instructional 
laboratory. 

One class was studying "The Wise Use of Leisure Time 77 and de- 
cided to survey the opportunities for worth-while recreation in the 
community. This led the Senior class to take the initiative in estab- 
lishing a recreational center for the high-school students. Some 
games were donated by local citizens and others were purchased. At 
least two Seniors, a teacher, and a parent were present each time the 
center was open on Friday and Saturday nights and Saturday after- 
noons. 

The Seniors were so successful with the recreation center that they 
decided to sponsor a health center in town. The county nurse agreed 
to spend one afternoon per week in the center. The class painted and 
redecorated a room to be used and chose a committee to be respon- 
sible for cleaning the health center each Monday afternoon. The 
class members assisted the nurse by weighing, measuring, testing 
eyes, completing records, and whatever clerical work was assigned 
to them. 

The students recognized the need for a student council, so several 
groups of students visited schools having active councils. As a result 
plans were completed for the beginning of student government. 

Community leaders and agencies have been used in the Exeter 
school as classroom resources for the instructional program. The 
community served as a laboratory for instruction through the sur- 
vey of general health conditions and another survey of general eco- 
nomic and social conditions. Field trips were made to study stream 
life, to obtain knowledge for setting up an aquarium, to study soil 
and forestry, and to learn about the planting of legumes, various 
phases of farming, and beautifying homes. 

The following are some ways in which students have been given 
concrete learning experiences: treating farm animals for disease pre- 
vention and treating some diseases; establishing home orchards; sell- 
ing ads for the school paper and the annual; culling poultry; judging 
farm animals; running terrace lines; interviewing people who em- 
ploy others in various occupations to learn the job requirements in 
these fields; organizing and managing a recreational center; planting 
pine trees; landscaping yards of homes in the community; typing 
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contracts and miscellaneous reports; performing secretarial duties 
for business people; working in the canning plant and the post-treat- 
ing plant; working in the preschool clinic and health center; and 
conducting two community surveys. 

Some of the ways in which the instructional program has helped 
to meet the needs of the community are: increasing community in- 
come by adding soy beans as a cash crop, planting hybrid corn, im- 
proving production of hogs, running thirty thousand feet of terrace 
lines each year, improving soil conservation practices, building and 
operating post-treating plant; increasing community health by estab- 
lishing health center, setting out three hundred fruit trees, planting 
several thousand pine trees, preserving eight thousand cans of farm 
produce per year in the school canning plant, conducting health sur- 
veys and reporting the results to parents; increasing social life by 
establishing recreational centers where class, club, and community 
parties are held and where parent-teacher association meetings are 
scheduled so as to provide for a recreation period at the end of each 
program. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF VARIOUS KINDS OF PROJECTS 

In addition to the illustrations of citizen co-operation just de- 
scribed, many others were reported by elementary and secondary 
schools. Several of these have been grouped under appropriate head- 
ings and will be referred to briefly in the following paragraphs. 

Parents Participate in School Activities. A large number of schools 
invite parents to take a direct part in their activities. They go on 
field trips with pupils and teachers, share in planning bazaars, ex- 
hibits, and special holiday observances. Many help with school as- 
sembly programs by providing entertainment, making costumes, 
coaching dramatic productions, supervising the construction of 
scenery, and helping pupils backstage during the programs. They 
also put on musicals in which they share honors with their children. 

Community officials frequently teach classes in safety, fire pre- 
vention, and public health, while parents with special talents take 
over classes once a week in storytelling, craftwork, art, music, book 
reviews, and creative writing. Some assist with problems arising at 
lunch time and try to meet them by preoaring and serving food and 
supervising recreation. 
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The parent-teacher association has an active part in improving 
school programs. In one community, the association receives all new 
parents, welcomes them to the school, and distributes informational 
booklets on school policies. In another situation, a committee of 
mothers works in the school library. They repair books, help to 
select new ones, set up reading programs for adults, check out books 
to pupils and parents, and the like. Fund-raising is an activity that 
the parent-teacher association has accepted rather widely. Often they 
operate a nursery on days when their meetings are held so that all 
parents with small children may attend; they even assist with the 
registration of kindergarten children at the beginning of the year. 

A technique that has proved to be most valuable in securing and 
increasing parent participation in school life is the device known as 
the talent sheet. Developed by teachers and parents, it lists many dif- 
ferent ways in which mothers and fathers can help the school. Items 
on the sheet cover such things as playing a musical instrument, di- 
recting a photography club, assisting with clerical work, and coach- 
ing a play. The talent sheet is sent to the home of each pupil with a 
letter requesting parents to check their special talents and to indicate 
whether they would be willing to use them in the school. 

Most secondary schools report that career conferences are held at 
least once a year in co-operation with business and industrial leaders. 
Sometimes the conferences are financed exclusively by outside 
groups, but generally the school assumes the financial obligations 
and leaves a large share of the responsibility for securing competent 
speakers in the hands of the lay group. Career conferences are sup- 
plemented in many places by annual tours to industrial plants and 
business firms in which graduates will seek employment. Usually, the 
details of these tours are divided between school officials and out- 
siders, with the business groups underwriting the entire cost. 

Special Services for the Community. Special services for the com- 
munity are another means being used to promote friendly relations 
and to develop an appreciation of the school. Planned sometimes by 
school people alone, they are generally the result of co-operative 
work by pupils, teachers, and interested community members. In 
one district, a Sunday music hour is held in the school auditorium 
to which the public is invited without charge. Some schools make 
their visual-aid equipment available to civic groups and supply 
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student operators when the time is not in conflict with the regular 
school day. A few schools report the formation of neighborhood 
councils consisting of teachers and parents who work with theater 
managers in selecting and evaluating motion pictures that are shown 
on Saturday. In some communities an a cappella choir and orchestra, 
made up of high-school students and adults, give concerts regularly 
for the pleasure of townspeople, while several schools and com- 
munity organizations conduct clean-street and home-beautification 
campaigns. 

Ways of Improving Citizenship. Schools list many ways that par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils work together to improve citizenship. 
They report that special meetings are held to explain local govern- 
ment at which public officials speak and parents and pupils raise 
many questions of mutual interest. Examples are cited of courses 
in family life, childhood education, and mental hygiene, organized 
at the request of parents. One senior high school holds a series of 
forums in order to increase pupil and parent understanding of the 
community and brings in outstanding citizens to share their knowl- 
edge and views with the group. Special efforts are made in some 
communities to improve race relations and in others to help pupils 
and citizens detect subversive propaganda and to learn how to 
combat it. 

Several schools stress the need for citizens going to the polls and 
encourage pupils to write notes to their parents reminding them 
of their duty. Local judges are asked to administer the oath to new 
office-holders in the student council as a means of stressing the 
importance of the responsibility pupils have assumed. A "fiesta of 
nations" is put on in an elementary school by pupils and their 
parents, at which time booths are set up for displaying objects and 
pictures of the nations represented. In another elementary school, 
all youngsters in Grades III- VI undertake a study of their com- 
munity. They usually select something that appeals to them and 
then investigate it. This work takes the children into the community 
and brings many citizens into the school, particularly when reports 
are made and discussions held, with pupils and citizens exchanging 
ideas. The history of the local community is another type of project 
that has commanded rather wide appeal and has resulted in the 
publication of interesting booklets to which citizens have con- 
tributed. 
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A different approach was reported by a school official who stated 
that parents, teachers, and pupils voluntarily undertook a courtesy 
campaign. All special acts of courtesy on the part of pupils inside 
and outside of the school were reported to a central committee. This 
committee not only sent a letter of commendation to deserving- 
pupils but also sent one to the school they attended. Much effort 
has gone into developing constructive activities as a means of 
reducing vandalism at Halloween through the combined work of 
principals, teachers, and local merchants. Window-painting con- 
tests with prizes is one means used for the purpose, while community 
parades and parties between seven and nine in the evening are 
others enjoying popularity. All schools engaged in these activities 
state that the results have been excellent. 

Increasing Citizen Understanding of Schools. Several projects 
have been undertaken to increase citizen understanding of the school 
program. One project reported is a two-day conference at which 
a list of questions is taken up that parents want answered. This con- 
ference is followed by discussions in the homes of participants who 
would like to pursue certain questions more intensively. Teachers 
serve as resource persons at these small discussion groups. Panel 
and forum discussions are used to furnish information and to elim- 
inate any misunderstandings parents and other citizens have re- 
garding modern educational practices. Often pupils take part in 
these meetings along with teachers and members of the community. 
There is evidence that school-made motion pictures, which show a 
cross section of the educational program, are doing a great deal to 
enlighten taxpayers on what their money buys. A number of these 
films are planned by teachers and parents, and the technical de- 
tails are handled by specialists drawn from the community. A similar 
result is being produced by talks and programs presented by teach- 
ers and pupils before civic groups in several communities. Home- 
room meetings enjoy wide acceptance in individual schools as a 
medium through which frank discussion may take place between 
parents and teachers. Seniors in one high school prepared a public 
relations pamphlet with the aid of three advertising men who felt 
that business people should know more about the distributive-edu- 
cation program. 
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Practices Related to Pupil Welfare and Progress. Parents and 
teachers have worked together to protect and improve pupil wel- 
fare and progress. Most common among the projects reported are 
those dealing with health and safety. In co-operation with com- 
munity organizations, and particularly luncheon clubs, they have 
helped needy youngsters to obtain lunches, glasses, medical aid, 
dental work, and scholarships to institutions of higher learning. 
Many surveys have been made of immunization practices, fire and 
accident hazards, and the condition of bicycles pupils ride to school. 
They have worked with local police on safety campaigns and have 
sponsored the formation of safety councils for the study and 
elimination of dangerous traffic conditions. Any number of pupil 
safety patrols have been organized and part-time policemen as- 
signed to busy thoroughfares to protect pupils going to and from 
school. One such council even produced a motion picture that 
illustrated conditions which might result in serious accidents on 
the street, playground, and in the home. A principal reports that 
parents who have had first-aid training relieve the school nurse 
when she must go on home visits, while another principal recounts 
the services performed by a committee of parents who go to the 
homes of sick children to see how they may help. 

Pupil progress is something else that has brought parents into 
co-operative relations with teachers and school officials. Jointly, 
they hold discussions, establish committees, and take definite action 
regarding attendance regulations, homework, report cards, dis- 
cipline, and methods of evaluating achievement in school work. 
Several senior high schools schedule regular meetings for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing parents with college admission requirements 
and courses of study that are offered by various institutions. 

Improving the School Plant and Facilities. The school plant and 
its facilities represent a major area of co-operative work in the 
improvement of individual school programs. Reports disclose that 
new buildings and the remodeling of existing structures depended 
in several instances upon the co-operative study and untiring efforts 
of lay-professional committees. Examples are given of how com- 
mittees raised funds for playground equipment, electric score- 
boards and loud-speaker systems for gymnasiums and auditoriums, 
purchased athletic equipment and musical instruments, as well as 
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band uniforms, library books, and equipment for the school lunch- 
room. In one southern community a fair association turns over 
the money it makes for the improvement of the school plant and 
has done so for several years, while in a northeastern community a 
citizen group took over the task of converting a barn, located be- 
hind the high school, into a music center which is now used for 
regular instruction during the day and for adult musical activities 
in the evening. In a midwestern community the planning of a new 
vocational high school was undertaken by a committee of teachers 
and community leaders after a survey of public opinion concerning 
the need for the school. 

Attention to Recreation. Child, youth, and adult recreation has 
been given much attention by school and community groups. Illus- 
trations are rather numerous of summer programs being sponsored 
for young children by parents and teachers, with the board of edu- 
cation providing the necessary funds for supervisors and equip- 
ment. Several reports contained accounts of how citizens commit- 
tees organized after-school and week-end recreational opportuni- 
ties, such as dancing classes, hobby clubs, sports programs, and 
bird hikes. Examples were also given of parents and children build- 
ing an out-of-door skating rink, clearing a wooded lot near the 
school for nature study, and making visits to places of interest in 
the community. Some parent-teacher associations undertook special 
programs for children, including professional entertainments on 
Saturday afternoons, pet shows, choral and instrumental practice, 
and concerts in which both parents and children took part. 

Similar activities have been organized for the recreation of high- 
school youth. More pointed, however, has been the development of 
behavior codes for teen-agers on questions of hours, parties, social 
conduct, spending allowances, and matters of clothing. Some schools 
report that the parent-teacher association has held open meetings 
at which views have been exchanged by parents, teachers, and 
young people on boy-girl relations and problems of mutual con- 
cern. Teen-age centers or clubs have been established with the 
assistance of civic groups where dances are held and various types 
of recreational activities provided. Responsibility for financing the 
centers has often been assumed by parents or by community or- 
ganizations and, in some cases, the money has been raised by the 
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young people themselves. Parents serve as chaperons, though the 
supervision of the clubs is often divided between teachers and stu- 
dent leaders. As a rule, programs are planned by a joint committee 
of parents, teachers, and pupils, and occasionally by the parent- 
teacher association alone. 

Schools also report that "open house" recreational centers have 
been organized for the young and the old alike. Held generally 
every Friday evening, the program consists of dancing, games, clay- 
modeling, jewelry-making, carpentry, arnateur-night performances, 
movies, exhibitions, and contests. This idea of a community center 
has been carried over into the development of summer recreational 
programs where youth and adults may come together and enjoy 
a wide variety of activities, some being intended for leisure and 
others for self-improvement and vocational preparation. In com- 
munities where programs are held either during the school year or 
in summer, the planning has been done by educators working co- 
operatively with representatives of the comunity. 

Helping To Develop the Curriculum. Perhaps the most important 
work done co-operatively to improve individual school programs 
is that relating to the curriculum. This work appears to be of three 
different types. 

The first is an attempt to develop a two-way understanding of 
what schools are trying to accomplish and what citizens would like 
schools to do. A common expression of this is found in the advisory 
curriculum committee made up of educators and parents. As the 
principal of one school pointed out in his report, the curriculum 
committee was appointed as a means for getting at public opinion 
and for submitting proposed changes to citizens for their reactions. 
He expressed the hope, however, that the committee would accept 
definite assignments after a time and work on curriculum reorgani- 
zation. 

In another school a committee of teachers and parents is re- 
ported as having developed an extensive project for the purpose 
of determining what basic information should be gathered before 
anything was done on curriculum development. Included among 
the topics considered by the committee were the nature of the learn- 
ing process, individual differences in the capacity of pupils to learn, 
cultural factors, family problems, and intergroup relations. In a 
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southern community, the question came up at a staff meeting as 
to whether the high school was teaching what parents wanted for 
their sons and daughters. Because of difficulty in trying to answer 
the question, staff members suggested that parents be brought into 
subsequent meetings. Although this was done, it was soon realized 
that the thinking of more parents was needed before definite con- 
clusions could be drawn. A questionnaire was then developed 
by parents and teachers. It was administered to teachers, students, 
and their parents. The findings indicated that the groups represented 
various opinions as to what the high school should teach. However, 
the results opened the way for study of the entire high-school cur- 
riculum on a co-operative basis. 

Several reports contained accounts of how co-operative commit- 
tees were exploring present offerings and deciding whether changes 
should be made in the program of studies. More reference was made 
to the fields of vocational and business education than to any others. 
Several schools started work along this line as a result of evaluations 
conducted by accrediting associations. They pointed out that the 
evaluation reports served as a ready means for bringing community 
leaders into the curriculum program and asking them to assist in 
the follow-up study of problems suggested by the reports. Attacks 
on schools in recent years have also been responsible for initiating 
joint inquiries into the teaching of such things as moral and spiritual 
values, reading habits of pupils, methods of teaching beginning 
reading and related skill subjects, the purposes of education, dis- 
cipline, and social conduct. 

A second type of curriculum work has been the revising of old 
courses and the building of new ones. As one school reported, a 
committee of five competent parents shared with teachers the re- 
sponsibility for bringing an entire program in homemaking up to 
date and making it more functional. A vocational council, con- 
sisting of teachers and representatives from industry, planned a 
series of vocational courses and allocated specialized fields to differ- 
ent schools in the area. This was done because no one school was 
large enough to support the whole program, though a comprehen- 
sive program was needed. Students wishing to specialize in a par- 
ticular trade went to the school for a half day which offered the 
required courses and then spent the other half day in their own 
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schools. Similar committees are reported as having developed co- 
operative work-study programs through which pupils divide their 
time between supervised work experience and classroom instruc- 
tion. Several driver-training courses have been organized with the 
assistance of automobile clubs and automobile dealers who some- 
times supply the cars used for teaching the students to drive. 

Much co-operative work has gone into the development of civilian 
defense in recent years and into the construction of courses in first 
aid. Two secondary schools reported that they had worked out 
courses in practical nursing with the help of medical and hospital 
people. Vocational agriculture, auto mechanics, airplane-engine 
maintenance, and even a course in fashion design have found their 
way into the curriculum through the joint efforts of teachers and 
laymen. Other reports show that courses in health and safety, arith- 
metic, practical mathematics, business English, child care, leisure 
reading, and the like, have been organized in this way. 

Perhaps one of the more unique contributions to the secondary- 
school curriculum took place through a program known as the 
"School-and-School Exchange Plan." This plan, started by the prin- 
cipal and furthered with the assistance of the Red Cross, parents, 
and civic groups, was built on the idea that students should gain 
experience outside of their own community. A selected group of 
Juniors and Seniors are exchanged each year for a week with a 
corresponding number of students from a high school in another 
section of the country. They live in each other's homes and attend 
each others schools during the exchange period. Thorough prepara- 
tion on the region they will visit is made in advance of the ex- 
change. Projects of various types are undertaken for raising money 
to cover expenses. Significant experiences gained from the exchange 
are shared with the entire student body. 

The third type of curriculum work is related to the selection 
of instructional materials. One co-operating group studied with 
teachers the problems created by television as well as the uses to 
which television programs could be put in school and at home. 
Executives of a large department store agreed to meet on Saturday 
mornings with two boys and two girls each month for the dis- 
cussion of retailing practices carried on in the store. A number of 
merchants took time regularly to visit classes in distributive educa- 
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tion and to teach students how to set up show case and window 
displays. They gave some display materials and props to the school 
or loaned others for short periods of time. Interested businessmen 
are reported to have encouraged students to visit their places of 
business, to have supplied trade journals, and to have given other 
instructional aids to teachers. The selection of classroom films, 
library books and textbooks, and supplementary reading and visual 
materials has been done co-operatively with community representa- 
tives in many schools. 

An Analysis of Co-operative Enterprises 
Several questions were raised in analyzing co-operative projects 
to find out what patterns of action were followed and what results 
there were which contributed to the improvement of individual 
school programs. These questions were: (a) Why was the project 
undertaken and who was responsible for starting it? (b) How were 
members of the co-operating groups selected and what procedures 
did they follow? (c) What results were obtained? (d) What diffi- 
culties were experienced? and (e) What possibilities were suggested 
for the further development of school and community co-operation? 

THE INITIATION OF PROJECTS 

Several reasons were given for initiating co-operative projects. 
A primary one was that of trying to interest citizens and taxpayers 
more directly in the program and problems of the individual school. 
It was felt that, through their contacts with school activities and 
their participation in some of them, better understanding could be 
developed along with stronger bonds of friendship and support. Ac- 
cordingly, opportunities were created for parents and patrons to go 
on field trips with children, to take part in assembly, dramatic, and 
musical productions, to engage in discussions through homeroom 
councils, forums, and the like. The real motive, however, in some 
instances was to neutralize adverse criticism of the instructional pro- 
gram and to prevent future difficulties. 

A second reason for this emphasis on co-operation grew out of 
a conviction on the part of educational leaders that the school must 
make its program more responsive to the wishes of the people and 
to the needs of the community. This conviction often resulted in 
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the advisory committee or council arrangement whereby adminis- 
trators and teachers planned systematically for meetings with citi- 
zen groups to discuss the school program and what should be done 
to improve it. Several schools had councils of parents who repre- 
sented the interests of the immediate neighborhood and were usually 
connected with the parent-teacher association. Others had coun- 
cils of highly competent individuals drawn from the community at 
large whose practical advice was used as a guide in revising the 
course content, materials, and methods of instruction in special 
fields. The board of one large school system had appointed an 
advisory council or committee for each school in the system. 

A number of schools reported that members of their advisory 
councils worked with teachers in curriculum laboratories and that 
they had a definite part in making worth-while changes in the 
program of studies. In cases where no advisory council had been 
organized, parents and competent laymen were invited to serve 
on curriculum committees and to share responsibility for effecting 
desirable changes in the program of studies. Examples were given 
in the fields of business and industrial education, in arithmetic, social 
studies, home economics, and extracurriculum activities. 

A few schools were motivated to undertake co-operative projects 
for other reasons, one being to increase placement opportunities of 
high-school graduates by working on training programs that would 
meet the specifications of prospective employers. Another originated 
with parents over their concern for the social conduct and behavior 
of teen-age children. Administrators, teachers, and pupils helped 
with many of these projects. Forums, panels, and discussion groups 
were held to get at the underlying causes, and attempts were made 
to solve problems by drawing up codes of conduct, establishing 
teen-age canteens, and increasing recreational opportunities for 
after-school hours, week ends, and during the summer vacation. 
Lastly, some educational leaders sought to carry out the philosophy 
that the school should serve as a community center. They were 
instrumental in starting co-operative enterprises out of which recrea- 
tional and informal adult-education programs developed, loans of 
visual equipment were made to community groups, special libraries 
set up for parents, Sunday musical concerts given, and community 
orchestras and choirs formed for youth and adults alike. 
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It seems that the projects were started most frequently by prin- 
cipals and teachers. However, the parent-teacher association, some- 
times alone and sometimes at the suggestion of school people, played 
a prominent role in starting constructive projects, especially in 
the elementary school. Business and industrial executives showed 
leadership in starting work on vocational-training programs and 
in encouraging secondary schools to hold career-day conferences 
and to take tours of local industries. The number of reported 
projects initiated by the civic groups and organizations was rela- 
tively small. 

PERSONNEL AND PROCEDURE 

The selection of pupils, parents, teachers, administrators, and 
other citizens for work on co-operative projects varied consider- 
ably according to the nature of the project and the group respon- 
sible for initiating it. As shown by the reports, some committee 
members were appointed exclusively by the board of education or 
by the chief school administrative officer under instructions from 
the board of education. This was the case in several smaller school 
systems having advisory committees or councils and in larger ones 
where such committees existed to help plan the program in special 
fields of instruction. An interesting departure occurred in a com- 
munity when the board of education created three or four special 
advisory committees, then threw the membership open to anyone 
who wished to serve on them. Occasionally, the appointments of 
the school board were based upon recommendations made either 
by the principal, the principal and the school staff, or the school 
staff and the student body. Where these procedures were not fol- 
lowed, the board of education selected community leaders as com- 
mittee members, and the principal or the staff selected members 
to represent the school staff. 

The reports disclosed further that in many situations the in- 
dividual principal exercised a strong influence on the determina- 
tion of personnel for co-operative projects. He was responsible 
for selecting the members of study-action groups in several com- 
munities, including laymen as well as faculty representatives and 
pupils. Unless the appointments were made directly by him, he 
followed the suggestions of the staff alone, of the staff and the 
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student body, or of the parent-teacher association. An exception 
was found where he appointed the staff members and asked the 
student council to name representatives from their own group and 
from the parents of the community. 

The selection of committee members sometimes followed an in- 
vitational pattern, with the principal asking outside organizations 
to appoint their own representatives. Frequently he specified the 
number wanted. If the invitation was not presented by him, then 
it came from either the faculty or the faculty and students. This 
method was applied more frequently to projects involving a large 
number of people. Other variations in selection procedures included 
appointments by the principal and appointments by outside groups, 
appointments by outside groups and appointments by the faculty, 
and elections from a panel of names by a vote of the faculty. 

Most project groups were organized rather simply for the work 
they had to do. If the project was large and required the assistance 
of several people over a long period of time, a central planning 
committee directed the work and assigned special phases of it to sub- 
committees; otherwise, it remained in the hands of a single group. 
The extent to which subcommittees were needed usually depended 
upon the preliminary work that was done in determining the nature 
and scope of the project. Some planning committees took a year 
or more to gather information for this purpose before they defined 
the limits of the project and were able to decide how the work 
should be delegated. 

Many different techniques were employed in carrying projects 
to their ultimate conclusion. Among those used as means for ob- 
taining basic information were questionnaires, hearings, interviews, 
field trips, consultations with specialists, examinations of pertinent 
literature, public discussions in the form of panels and forums, 
search of school records, and informal discussions. Where it was 
felt that the public should be kept informed of the work being 
done by the committee, such media of communication as newspaper 
articles, brochures, reports to parents, articles in the school news- 
paper, speakers, slides, exhibits, and motion pictures were brought 
into play. Final action was often expressed through a well-prepared 
set of recommendations which the superintendent transmitted to the 
board of education, although some projects were concerned with 
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problems that called for final decisions by an outside group or a 
governmental agency. Generally, project committees were em- 
powered to act upon their own findings and conclusions and to 
co-operate with the principal in effecting improvements that did 
not require administrative approval or changes in board policy, 

THE OUTCOMES 

The list of successful outcomes from citizen co-operation is long 
and impressive. Besides the gains made directly from projects, many 
significant by-products resulted. In some situations, the by-products 
are just as important as the project achievements and must be 
included in any consideration of how individual school programs 
were improved. A high percentage of the schools report that they 
now enjoy better relations with the community and with the parent 
group than they have ever known before. They tell of wholesome 
changes in parent attitudes and of increased communication between 
the home and school. They generally report that criticisms of the 
educational program have decreased and cite examples of a minimiz- 
ing of potential attacks on the schools as a result of a growing con- 
fidence and support by the public. 

Strong emphases are placed upon improvements made in the in- 
structional program through citizen co-operation. The active par- 
ticipation of parents in school activities, such as musicals, field trips, 
and vocational counseling, helped to bring about a deeper under- 
standing of education and a stronger sense of unity that paved the 
way for changes which otherwise might not have taken place. Com- 
munity leaders who served in a consulting capacity or who worked 
with teachers on curriculum problems helped them not only to 
interpret the needs and desires of the community but also to make 
significant changes in course outlines, methods of teaching, and 
instructional materials. 

A number of reports contained specific information on improve- 
ments in the school plant resulting from co-operative projects. New 
buildings were constructed because citizens got behind bond issues 
or increases in millage rates, old structures were remodeled and 
extensions built, equipment purchased, and related changes made 
which contributed to the value of the educational program and 
to the social and recreational enjoyment of citizens in the com- 
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munity. A number of reports contained statements to the effect 
that members of school-plant committees were able to realize ob- 
jectives which exceeded the most optimistic outlook of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers and that the public was willing to spend 
money on any plant improvement which made sense and was ob- 
viously in the interest of children. 

Beyond these major achievements, other gains included improve- 
ments in community life, increased teacher and pupil participation 
in community affairs, better placement of high-school graduates in 
employment, faculty understanding of the school as a whole, growth 
in faculty-pupil leadership, better ways of working with pupils 
and parents on school problems, more services from the school to 
the community and from the community to the school, and the 
improvement of social conduct and behavior on the part of teen- 
age youngsters. 

DIFFICULTIES AND LIMITATIONS 

Difficulties and limitations were experienced in connection with 
several individual school projects. The reports suggest that some 
of the difficulties were peculiar to local situations and that some 
were due to lack of skill in working with groups. 

Reference was made to questions that arose over the time, place, 
and frequency of meetings. Occasionally, disagreements were ex- 
pressed about the size of the project committee. One principal 
pointed out the need for having a central group to pull loose ends 
together and to act as a clearinghouse for information when several 
project committees were functioning. Some committee members 
complained that too much attention was given to matters of or- 
ganization and not enough to procedures for doing the job. On the 
other hand, the comment was made that not enough thought was 
given to organization because too many wanted to take action be- 
fore thinking through the problem they had been asked to consider. 

Attitudes constituted a serious limitation that ran through a num- 
ber of reports. For one thing, too many citizens accepted project 
assignments fully expecting that the work would be done by school 
people. They were willing to discuss purposes and values and to 
share in the formulation of plans but not to gather facts, undertake 
investigations, or work for the implementation of their own recom- 
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mendations. Some found it hard to realize that pupils have a place 
in a co-operative enterprise that calls for the ability to make sound 
decisions. 

Teachers were sometimes unwilling to serve on project commit- 
tees because of the heavy teaching schedules under which they 
were working. Some of them hesitated to accept co-operative 
project responsibilities because they felt insecure and were un- 
willing to make errors that might lower their status in the com- 
munity. In some situations teachers were doubtful whether much 
would grow out of co-operative undertakings since the board of 
education and the superintendent had failed to give encouragement 
to the plan of sharing responsibility with members of the com- 
munity. 

A major difficulty appeared to be the absence of capable leader- 
ship of the type needed for co-operative projects. It stands to 
reason that democratic leadership will not develop among members 
of a group unless community leaders and those who represent the 
school are able to work together harmoniously. Evidence of poor 
leadership was disclosed through comments relating to inefficient 
methods of working, inability of committee members to stay on 
the subject, action without thoughtful consideration of the facts, 
uncertainty regarding the true purposes of a project, waste of time 
with nonessential formalities, and complaints that responsibilities 
were not divided equitably among members of the group. 

Another limitation pertains to citizen opinion and understanding 
of projects. One principal made the point that teachers who were 
members of the project committee in his school did not have the 
opportunity to discuss the proposed plans with people in the com- 
munity, nor did the committee accept the suggestion that the 
project ought to be reviewed by more parents and taxpayers be- 
fore decisions were made. However, another principal indicated 
that it was difficult to bring laymen into the deliberations of the 
project committee and still retain the value of a small, compact 
working group. He recommended that information about the plans 
of the committee be kept before the public so that people could 
have a chance to express their views. 
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FURTHER POSSIBILITIES 

Further possibilities for the development of citizen co-operation 
in the improvement of individual school programs are suggested 
by the practices reported in this chapter. They indicate that, as 
staff members and pupils in elementary and secondary schools learn 
to work co-operatively, they acquire skills in human relations 
which are essential to the successful sharing of responsibilities and 
to the solving of educational problems with the assistance of 
parents and citizens. The reports indicate further that this capacity 
for effective participation in group activity cannot be acquired 
within a short period of time and cannot be used to good purpose 
without the adoption of appropriate policies and the acceptance of 
principles which properly guide the functioning of co-operative 
procedures. 

Abundant evidence is supplied in the reports that people are in- 
terested in schools. Once they understand educational needs and 
conditions and gain an appreciation of what administrators and 
teachers are trying to do, they are usually willing to give gen- 
erously of their time, energy, patience, and money to accomplish 
worthy ends. Not infrequently, they are more progressive in their 
thinking than administrators or teachers and have less difficulty 
in securing public support for the proposals they recommend. 
Actually, the potential for school improvement through citizen co- 
operation has scarcely been recognized. 

Another possibility pertains to the place of co-operative relations 
in the improvement of the school community. It is well known that 
environmental conditions outside of the school play a strong part 
in shaping the growth and development of children and youth. 
Because the task of changing these conditions is too large for any 
one institution to handle by itself, the school must join forces with 
other institutions and agencies having an educative function to 
perform. As shown in some of the illustrations, the school can 
provide the leadership needed for interesting others in the welfare 
of the community and for initiating co-operative action to bring 
about conditions that are favorable to growth and development. 



CHAPTER VII 

Local School Systems Benefit by Citizen Co-operation 

ALDEN H. BLANKENSHIP 



Two preceding chapters have directed attention to important 
aspects of citizen co-operation at the classroom and the individual 
school levels, respectively. In this chapter, the center of interest is 
the local school system, which may include several schools and 
a large number of classrooms. The major problems seem to be to 
discover the most productive areas for co-operation, and to learn 
the most effective ways of working together. 1 

Possibilities Inherent in School Systems 

Many school problems are necessarily system-wide in nature. 
The school board is elected by the people of the entire school sys- 
tem to serve all the schools. The board selects personnel, adopts the 
budget, authorizes the construction of the buildings, provides for 
transportation in fact, is responsible for all system-wide policies 
which determine the land of program likely to be found in the 
classrooms. 

Most citizens of any community are interested in what is taking 
place in the school system as a whole, as well as in what is happen- 
ing in the particular school their children attend. If unsatisfactory 
teaching, inadequate supplies, poor housing, or other undesirable 
conditions exist in any school, some of the responsibility may rest 
with the school itself, but the basis of the difficulty is likely to be 
system-wide. That is, problems of policy must be resolved for the 
entire system, although a start may be made in a classroom or school. 

Many kinds of community-wide co-operation are needed in a 
local school system. First of all, the relations between the superin- 

i . The author of this chapter desires to express his appreciation of the co-oper- 
ation of the many persons who submitted materials for use in the preparation 
of this chapter. 
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tendent and the board of education should be carefully studied 
because unsatisfactory working relations at this level may handicap 
the entire program. Individual teacher-citizen relations are also im- 
portant because they play a large part in determining the reactions 
of the community to the school staff. If school personnel tend to 
seek friends only in their own professional group, or if they give 
the impression that they resent suggestions from "outsiders," the 
public is likely to be critical as well as unco-operative. 

Not only are there parent-teacher associations for individual 
schools but usually there is also a system-wide council to deal with 
those problems of the entire school system which are of interest 
to that organization. In many systems there are citizens committees 
which are concerned with various phases of the program, and in 
quite a few there are now system-wide citizens committees of one 
kind or another. 

Activities Relating to Board Responsibilities 
and Policies 

Boards of education are the major structural link between the 
people of the school district and the professional management of 
the schools. Boards should, therefore, be particularly concerned 
about policies and procedures involving relations with the public. 
It is important that the board and its staff keep in touch with the 
people and keep them informed about what is happening in the 
individual schools and in the school system. However, the board 
cannot abdicate its legal responsibilities or permit any of its pre- 
rogatives to be taken over by other persons. 

The board should have a policy of encouraging citizen co-opera- 
tion in the study of problems as a basis for developing policies for 
the school system. How to implement such a policy is, however, a 
matter which puzzles many superintendents and school boards. The 
present chapter considers some of the major areas of school board 
responsibility and gives illustrations of co-operative activities which 
school boards may properly sponsor. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM POLICIES 

The school board is responsible to the state for meeting certain 
minimum standards and to the people in the community for the 
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development of policies by which to regulate the management of 
the local school system. Since the people are the stockholders in 
the schools, they should be invited to participate in discussions 
dealing with the basic policies on which the affairs of the school 
system are conducted. 2 In some school systems, even the members 
of the staff have had little part to play in developing policies. In 
other systems, however, staff members and representative citizens 
have worked together in making studies and preparing recommenda- 
tions regarding basic policies. 

The maintenance of morale and good working relationships of 
the entire staff of the school system requires suitable policies with 
reference to qualifications and conditions for employment, types 
of position, salary schedules, leaves of absence, and other personnel 
matters. To insure effective teamwork and fair treatment of all, 
it is desirable to develop the policies relating to these problems on 
a school system basis. There are many opportunities for co-opera- 
tion in this area. For the purpose of studying such personnel prob- 
lems, school systems frequently set up special committees composed 
of one or more board members, some certificated or noncertificated 
school employees, members of the administrative or supervisory 
staff, and community representatives. The results of these studies, 
with accompanying suggestions for policies, are then made available 
to the school board for their study and action. 

An excellent illustration is provided by Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
where the first citizen-staff committee was organized in 1943. This 
committee studied the salary situation and developed a salary guide, 
which was accepted by the school board without change. In Darien, 
Connecticut, where committees have been largely made up of board 
members, the superintendent, and professional staff members, plans 
were developed for the in-service education of teachers, which re- 
sulted in a revised policy. 

An interesting example of citizen co-operation which resulted in 
improving administrative policies is reported from Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. The administration committee of the Citizens School 
Study Council has proposed several policy changes as a result of its 
analysis of school procedures with respect to business efficiency, 

2. "Board Rules and Regulations," Central Ideas, IV (October, 1952). New 
York 27: Central School Boards Committee for Educational Research (525 W. 
1 2oth St). 
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the supervision of professional and nonprofessional personnel, office 
methods, insurance, the superintendent's office, and transportation. 

The local teachers association of the Mount Diablo Unified 
School District at Concord, California, adopted the plan of inviting 
board members to their conferences and workshops in order to 
help both groups of participants through the exchange of ideas and 
improved understandings of each other's ideas. Some of the topics 
considered in these conferences have a direct bearing on school 
board policies. These include such topics as salaries, retirement, 
finance, legislation, professional standards, and public relations. 

The whole area of public relations seems to require a system-wide 
organizational pattern and direction. Citizen participation in the 
study of problems in this area can very effectively aid the board 
of education in its search for satisfactory answers to these problems. 

BUDGETS 

The annual budget of the school system outlines the financial 
plans for transforming the policies and objectives of the school 
system into a meaningful educational program. The school board 
has the legal responsibility for the preparation and adoption of this 
annual budget in keeping with sound educational, business, and 
budgetary practices. Since the taxpayers in the community and 
the state actually foot the bill, it is important that they know 
what their money buys. Thus, excellent opportunities for com- 
munity co-operation are offered in developing the school system 
budget. 

In actual practice, the superintendent, with the assistance of the 
staff, collects the facts and prepares the preliminary estimates in 
line with board policies for the study and consideration of the 
board. Materials regarding each individual school and each of the 
various services are a necessary part of this comprehensive pre- 
liminary study. Citizens groups can make important contributions 
and develop a better understanding of the factors involved in school 
financing if they share in this preliminary planning. 

Graphic presentation of needs, ability to pay, and present financial 
condition may become an important part of budget discussions and 
study. Many school systems have found that citizens committees 
can make important contributions to the preparation of graphic 
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materials and brochures for use in presenting data to the com- 
munity. In some instances, the school board appoints a representative 
citizens committee to go over the budget proposals submitted by 
building principals and department heads. A plan of this kind is 
illustrated by practice in Manhasset, New York, where a civic 
liaison committee for the community meets with the school board 
while the annual budget for the school system is being developed. 

Many school systems have citizens committees which assume the 
responsibility of getting people out to vote when tax levies are on 
the ballot. In Tacoma, Washington, a steering committee represent- 
ing the teachers organizations within the school system, the parent- 
teacher council, the noncertificated employees, the Chamber of 
Commerce Education Committee, and communications agencies 
such as the newspaper and radio stations has co-ordinated the plan- 
ning and follow up. In the same community, the parent-teacher 
council, the Chamber of Commerce Education Committee, and the 
Citizens Advisory Committee have studied the school district's 
budgets and the needs for special levies. 

In Arlington, Virginia, a budget procedure advisory committee 
has been of distinct assistance to the school board in this rapidly 
expanding community. Superintendent Derthick of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, reports excellent results from joint sessions with the 
parent-teacher association council when school system budgets and 
other system-wide problems were being considered. It is reported 
that citizens advisory groups are used extensively in preparing the 
budgets for the central school districts in New York. 3 

BUILDING PROGRAMS 

Population studies and over-all building programs can be most 
satisfactorily approached on a system-wide basis. For purposes of 
publicity, citizens groups can contribute common-sense judgments 
and special competencies and can assist in gathering facts, providing 
two-way channels of communication, and explaining the school 
building needs of the community. 

Reports from school systems in all parts of the nation indicate 
that the best example of successful community co-operation on 

3. A Report of Current Practices in Budget-making as Educational Planning. 
New York: Central School Boards Committee ($25 W. iioth St.), January, 1952. 
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a large scale has been in connection with building programs. The 
first problem selected by the Citizens Committee for the Study 
of the Public Schools in Bridgeport, Connecticut, was an evaluation 
of their school buildings and building needs. In La Mesa, Cali- 
fornia, the Citizens Advisory Committee has considered population 
growth and related problems and has studied standards for schools, 
One of the many uses of citizens advisory committees in Great 
Neck, New York, has been community population studies which 
have been most helpful in planning for needed buildings. The 
Metropolitan School Study Council Guide gives a summary of 
the experience of twenty-five school systems in connection with 
building programs, showing the values of citizen co-operation. 4 

In El Dorado, Arkansas, where the first citizens committee was 
authorized by the school board during the 1945-46 school year, 
committees have worked on the development of a $250,000 stadium 
and recreation center, the equalization of property assessments in 
the school district, and the evaluation of their school buildings ac- 
cording to accepted national standards and the needs of the com- 
munity. A bond issue of almost ten million dollars to improve facili- 
ties in Kanawha County, West Virginia, which had to be preceded 
by changes in state legislation, was approved as a result of the 
effective co-operation of a large number of community groups. 

The Bi-racial Citizens Committee of Norfolk, Virginia, com- 
posed of fifteen white and eleven Negro citizens, has recently been 
active in helping to plan a twelve-million-dollar program for the 
construction of additional school facilities during the next four years. 
Study committees of the Stockton, California, Advisory Committee 
on School Building Needs have investigated population growth 
with reference to future building needs, the existing condition of 
buildings with reference to the need for rehabilitation or replace- 
ments, and the present plan of school organization with reference to 
the social and economic needs of the community. 

Major problems involving relationships with other governmental 
agencies such as city councils, park boards, city planning commis- 
sions, county commissioners, and city or county health boards are 
often related to buildings and facilities. With the rapidly increasing 

4. Citizen Advisory Groups for School Building Programs. New York 27: 
Metropolitan School Study Council, 525 W. noth St., 1951. 
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school enrolment, it is essential that school administrators and school 
boards work with these agencies in the selection of new sites and the 
planning of additional facilities. 

The location of school buildings and playgrounds should be con- 
sidered with reference to population centers and safety factors. 
Likewise, it is important that city planning for streets, highways, 
and utilities be carefully considered in the development of school 
plant proposals. In many cities co-operative planning has resulted 
in the development of new schools on sites adjoining parks and 
playgrounds in order to provide for the joint use of buildings and 
other facilities. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Another major responsibility of the school board is that of de- 
termining the general scope and character of the educational pro- 
gram, including the departments to be maintained and the variety 
of the services to be provided. This responsibility involves con- 
sideration of the educational program as a whole to assure that com- 
parable opportunities are available to all students. In many states, a 
relatively small number of public school systems have provided for 
such extensions of the school program as public kindergartens and 
community colleges. In any community, these provisions might 
properly be referred to a citizens advisory committe. Problems such 
as these which affect the type of educational program should be 
studied on a system-wide basis, even though some related problems 
may be studied on an individual school basis. 

Policies regarding such problems as the handling of controversial 
issues, procedures for the selection of textbooks and other teaching 
materials, in-service training programs, essay contests, and com- 
munity-fund drives should be studied on a community basis. It is 
imperative that the best thinking of all staff members and interested 
citizens be brought to bear on these problems. 

In Marin County, California, when rumors were heard that several 
persons were making an attempt to have the study of the United 
Nations barred from the schools in the various districts, the county 
board of education promptly appointed a committee of citizens to 
consider the matter. After making a careful analysis and hearing the 
points of view of a number of individuals and groups, this commit- 
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tee strongly recommended that the study of the United Nations 
be continued in all schools. 

Most examples of citizen co-operation in the area of curriculum 
development on a system-wide basis seem to have been between 
school board members and the teaching staff. In connection with 
vocational programs, however, a large number of people from both 
labor and industrial groups have worked on advisory committees 
with members of the school staff in developing guides and courses 
of study and in the evaluation of results. 

The field of adult education also has provided many opportuni- 
ties for co-operative effort on a system-wide basis in planning not 
only the use of school buildings and facilities but also the type of 
courses to be offered. Many communities have a co-ordinating com- 
mittee or council, made up largely of representative community 
leaders plus some members of the staff of the school system, who 
work at least part time in the adult-education program. 

In Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the Adult Education Committee was 
largely made up of representatives of the personnel departments 
of the major employment companies or organizations, the director 
of adult education, and the superintendent of schools. The personnel 
departments had close contact with most of the employees and 
knew what these men and their wives wanted in the way of courses. 
Moreover, they also provided a direct contact with resource people 
with special talents who could serve as teachers. 

In Springfield, Massachusetts, the Adult Education Council spon- 
sors a forum series which is supported by membership fees. In Ta- 
coma, Washington, the adult-education program of the school sys- 
tem, with the assistance of a representative planning committee of 
interested community leaders, organized a course for candidates for 
the new city council in the spring of 1953. This course was devel- 
oped because the voters approved a change to the city manager type 
of government. 

The procedure for reporting to parents on the progress of pupils 
is an area of the school program in which there has been much study 
and planning on the part of parents and teachers. A committee of 
thirteen staff members and eight representatives of the County 
Parent-Teachers Association Council of the Jefferson County 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, made a system-wide study of this 
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problem. After studying numerous articles and materials, as well as 
report cards from 150 different school systems, the committee pre- 
pared a tentative report and sent it to each teacher in Grades I to VI 
and to several hundred parents. An attached letter asked for criti- 
cisms and suggestions, which were carefully studied as a basis for de- 
veloping a revised form. The new report was used during the 1952- 
53 school year and will be reviewed again after another year's use. 

The Sarasota County, Florida, parent-teacher association has been 
active in helping with planning and policy-making and in solving 
school problems. As a result of a two-year study on reports to par- 
ents, teacher-parent conferences are scheduled twice a year. These 
conferences are supplemented by a summarizing letter at the close of 
school in the primary department and by a quarterly narrative report 
in the intermediate grades and junior high school. 

In San Diego County, California, the development of a plan for 
modifying the procedures used in reporting to parents provided the 
occasion for an attack on the schools by a group supposed to be 
representing the parents of the area. However, the parent-teacher 
association assembled sufficient information to discredit the claims 
and to expose the motives of the attackers. As a result of the more 
detailed study which followed, many persons had a better under- 
standing of the school program than before the episode, and agree- 
ment was reached on improved procedures for reporting. 

Many communities have had very profitable experiences growing 
out of studies of particular phases of the curriculum by representa- 
tive citizen groups. For example, in Newington, Connecticut, a com- 
mittee of twelve citizens (including six faculty members and a mem- 
ber of the board), representing six different vocations, was set up to 
look at the mathematics program for the school system. Consultants 
from the state department of education and near-by colleges assisted 
this committee. Both the school staff and the advisory group agreed 
that the experience was valuable to them as individuals and resulted in 
a better co-ordination of different phases of the mathematics pro- 
gram. 

Superintendent Michael of the Evanston, Illinois, Township High 
School, describes an extensive program involving parent-teacher 
association, a lay advisory council, the dads' club, and an educational 
planning committee as participants in planning the administration of 
the core program and the program of unified studies. In summary, he 
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says, "We consider their help and co-operation indispensable to the 
success of our educational program." 

Many other communities are successfully using citizens on curric- 
ulum committees dealing with such areas as health, business educa- 
tion, community resources, safety, and recreation. Great Neck (New 
York), Arlington (Virginia), and Bloomfield (New Jersey) re- 
port success after several years of rather wide experience in these 
relationships. The present Citizens School Study Council of Fairfield, 
Connecticut, instructed one of its four principal study groups to 
report on what the schools teach and how they teach it. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH FEDERAL AGENCIES 

In many areas the relationships of school systems with federal 
agencies have been increasing as an outgrowth of population prob- 
lems resulting from government projects and defense activities. 
These situations present unique problems to communities, school 
boards, and school administrators, particularly with respect to 
finance and school facilities. These problems should probably be 
studied on a community basis by school authorities and other repre- 
sentative citizens. 

One phase of federal relationship has to do with the programs of 
the armed services as related to school guidance and instructional 
programs. What kinds of information are needed by the young 
people regarding military requirements and the opportunities of- 
fered by each branch of the service? What policies should school 
systems adopt with respect to recruitment programs of organized 
reserve groups in the armed services? Here again it is essential that 
the community and representatives of the armed services work to- 
gether to develop thoroughly understood and well-co-ordinated 
programs. 

Other System-wide Activities 

The previous section dealt chiefly with co-operative study of 
problems of particular interest to school boards. It should be ap- 
parent that there are many other opportunities in a school system for 
community co-operation. For the most part, this type of co-opera- 
tion is between individual citizens and groups of school employees 
and between individual school employees and other groups of citi- 
zens in the community. The school board should be informed about 
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these developments but may not necessarily become directly in- 
volved in them. 

CO-OPERATION WITH PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 

The interest of parent-teacher associations in the education of 
children offers a sound base for developing desirable co-operative 
projects. Experience shows that the members of these associations are 
willing to give generous amounts of energy and time to assist with 
projects which are of value to the schools. Many school systems are 
indebted to the untiring efforts of the parent-teacher associations for 
their successful programs involving kindergartens, audio-visual edu- 
cation, health services, reporting to parents, guidance services, and 
improved facilities. Such areas as planning for the school system's 
place in civilian defense, for the preschool census, and for health 
examinations also offer excellent opportunities for co-operative ef- 
fort. Problems relating to fraternities and sororities, released time for 
private lessons and religious instruction, and homework can be more 
successfully handled through the co-operative study and efforts of 
parents, teaching staff, and other interested groups than by the staff 
alone. 

Some of the long-range interests of parent-teacher associations are 
reflected in their scholarships for prospective teachers and their 
workshops for parent-teacher leaders. The purposes of the parent- 
teacher association workships are to discover and prepare leaders in 
the parent-education program, to educate parents in the principles of 
child growth and development, to work out study and discussion 
techniques for those who conduct child study groups, and to train 
leaders for parent-teacher organizations in all parts of the com- 
munity. Some school systems co-operate with their local parent- 
teacher councils in workshops for parent-education leaders. For 
example, in Norfolk, Virginia, four such annual week-long work- 
shops, sponsored and financed jointly by the Norfolk City Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations and the school system, have been 
held since 1949. 

A related activity which may provide the opportunity to improve 
understanding of the educational program is described by Superin- 
tendent Steger of Webster Groves, Missouri, who reports success 
with teacher-parent meetings where teachers explain the year's ob~ 
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jectives and programs. In Tacoma, Washington, a change in the 
entrance-age requirements for the school system was instituted as a 
result of a study made by a committee composed of primary teachers, 
guidance staff representatives, the reading consultant, and representa- 
tives of the parent-teacher association of the preschool in that city. 

CO-OPERATION INVOLVING OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 

Such organizations as service clubs, fraternal orders, veterans' 
organizations, local improvement clubs, chambers of commerce, 
women's clubs, and labor unions have many opportunities for co- 
operation with the local school system. Many of these organizations 
have education committees. In such instances it seems wise for the 
school administrator to invite the committees in for a conference to 
discuss their purposes as they relate to the school system and to plan 
any needed co-ordination. Another effective approach is for the 
school administration to request help in connection with some partic- 
ular problem of the school system. 

Other groups are sometimes interested in sponsoring essay, poster, 
or speaking contests. Here is an opportunity for the administrator to 
acquaint representatives of such groups with school policies and to 
discuss the best way of helping students recognize the value of the 
objectives of the contests. Specialists, who can serve as resource 
people in providing practical guidance and information, offer other 
excellent opportunities for co-operation with community groups. 
Such resource people can assist with special interest clubs, panel dis- 
cussions, and various special programs. 

The increasing recognition of the importance of understanding 
each other's problems has made educators, business and industrial 
leaders, and labor leaders aware of the need for planning together. 
Business-education days, usually sponsored through chambers of 
commerce or other industrial organizations, are becoming increasing- 
ly popular throughout the country. Teachers thus have an incentive 
to visit industrial plants, to meet managers and employees, and to 
learn firsthand about industries and businesses in their communities. 

In turn, many school systems are finding that it is helpful to have 
education-business days, during which business and labor leaders are 
invited to visit schools to see firsthand what is being done in the 
schools. Planning for such activities involves joint committees of 
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educators and business and labor leaders to work out the objectives 
and details necessary for profitable visits. For the return visits of 
business and industrial men to the schools, some adjustments in 
school schedules may be necessary to make it possible for the school 
staff to talk with their visitors about those aspects of the educational 
program in which they are interested. A follow-up evaluation by the 
teachers and the businessmen and their employees may be made 

quite effective in improving future planning for this type of activity. 

> 

Techniques Used To Identify Problems 

for System-wide Study 

The identification of the problems which school and community 
groups may undertake jointly is an important element in the early 
stages of planning. These may be pointed out in a number of ways. 
In the majority of situations, the staff of the school system plays an 
important part in centering attention on significant problems. A 
common technique is that of assembling suggestions offered by all 
staff members and requesting each member to give a priority rating 
for fifteen to twenty-five of them that he considers most important. 
Parent groups, particularly through the parent-teacher associations 
or study groups, often identify problems in which they are inter- 
ested. Employers, through organizations or personnel managers, and 
frequently other individuals and special interest groups, can be use- 
ful in directing attention to matters which need study. 

CONFERENCES ON SCHOOL NEEDS 

The plan for holding "un-met needs" conferences, which is being 
used in some communities and school study councils, is providing a 
method of stimulating interest in improving the educational program 
of the community. In planning such a conference, school officials in- 
vite school patrons and other interested citizens to meet for the 
purpose of pooling resources and ideas. Essentially, the conference is 
a communications procedure whereby the schools, through a two- 
way flow of ideas, may uncover the existence of heretofore "un-met" 
community needs. 

The procedure followed in these conferences usually provides, 
first, for an explanation to the group of the purposes of the "un-met 
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needs" conference. Then the audience is divided into smaller groups, 
each with a group leader, and the names and addresses of the partici- 
pants are secured. These will be used for mailing reports, for finding 
those who might be of help on special problems, and for learning the 
names and addresses of people interested in participating in the study 
of problems to be identified in the course of the conference. 

After a brief restatement of the purposes of the meeting, 3" x 5" 
cards are distributed, so each person may list and explain a specific 
school need or some practice of the school which he especially likes 
and wants to see continued or extended. The items listed are used as 
a basis for discussion, so each person may have an opportunity to 
hear how the group reacts to what he has written. After an hour of 
discussion, time is provided for anyone to rewrite the item on his 
card if he wishes. Then the cards are collected to be summarized. 
Before he turns in the materials to the central committee for use in 
making a composite summary, each group leader is asked to note the 
three people who contributed most and who would be most helpful 
in future work. This information can be used as a starting list for ini- 
tiating co-operative efforts on problems of general interest to the 
school and the community. 

SURVEYS, PUBLIC OPINION POLLS, AND OTHER PROCEDURES 

Surveys. Surveys may be used to furnish information which is 
particularly useful in identifying system-wide problems such as pop- 
ulation growth, the adequacy of buildings and facilities, salary 
schedules, transportation needs, as well as many types of curriculum 
needs. 

Public Opinion Polls. Public opinion polls are becoming increas- 
ingly useful as effective ways of using them are developed. Among 
the examples are the materials developed at the University of Illinois, 
the studies made by the Metropolitan School Study Council in New 
York, and privately conducted polls, such as the one in Denver, 
Colorado. 

Questionnaires. Questionnaires are used for many purposes with 
community residents, teachers, students, and employers. One inter- 
esting example is the questionnaire distributed by the Citizens Com- 
mittee for Public Schools of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Its purpose 
was to give people an opportunity to say what they thought about 
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the schools, to offer suggestions for a long-range program, and to de- 
scribe the type of schools they wanted for the children. 

Standardized Tests. The results of standardized tests help identify 
certain aspects of system-wide curriculum problems. As an example, 
the Denver schools have used the survey tests to find out how well 
students are developing problem-solving techniques in social studies. 

Interviews. Interviews with local residents, while time-consuming, 
are effective sampling devices because there is opportunity to get the 
added explanation, which helps to clarify problems. Some training 
for interviews seems essential if results are to be valuable. 

Case Study Reports 

The case study reports used in this section were selected from a 
wealth of examples because they illustrate a variety of approaches 
which may be used to organize committees, to determine the re- 
sponsibilities of various committees, and to develop organizational 
patterns. These case studies were also chosen to illustrate co-opera- 
tive activities carried on in different parts of the country in school 
systems of different size. Many other equally appropriate illustra- 
tions might have been included, but the ones used should suggest 
some of the more promising possibilities. 

CADDO PARISH, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 5 

Schools in Louisiana are organized on the parish (county) unit 
plan. Caddo Parish, with a population of 175,000, includes the city of 
Shreveport, which has a population of 127,000. The parish school 
board, which is in control of all urban and rural public schools for 
the area, appoints the superintendent of schools. Caddo Parish is 
some sixty miles long and twenty miles wide. 

Beginning with the fall of 1943 and since that time, three successive 
citizens committees have been formally organized by resolution of 
the parish school board. The first group was appointed in October, 
1943, to stu dy teachers' salaries; the second was selected in February, 
1944, to survey all areas of the school system; and the third was ap- 
pointed in November, 1949, to study the housing needs. 

In each instance, the board, by resolution, authorized the president 
of the school board to appoint the citizens committee. The president 

5. As reported by Roscoe White, Superintendent of Schools. 
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conferred with other board members and the superintendent with 
regard to the membership of the committee. An effort was made to 
get as wide representation as possible and to select men and women 
for membership who were sincerely interested in the welfare of the 
public schools. Another objective was to avoid appointing anyone 
who would be merely a "mouthpiece" for the board or any individ- 
ual member of it, or for the superintendent, or for any particular 
organization in the community. 

The original purpose of the third citizens survey committee was 
to study school building needs of the community. At its first meeting 
in December, 1949, the committee recommended that a comprehen- 
sive survey of the needs of the school system be made. Following 
discussions between the board and the citizens survey committee and 
after interviews with certain professional school survey groups, the 
committee recommended to the parish school board that it employ 
the survey staff of George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tennessee. This recommendation was approved, and in late January, 
1950, the Peabody survey staff began the study. 

The chairman of the citizens survey committee divided his group 
into five subcommittees, each of which was assigned the responsibil- 
ity of meeting with particular members of the professional survey 
staff. In this way the entire membership of the local citizens survey 
committee was kept informed on activities of the Peabody survey 
staff and was in position to co-operate effectively while they were 
working in the community. Members of the survey staff also had a 
good opportunity to learn through local citizens about important 
matters relating to the school system. 

The superintendent of schools made all facilities of the school 
system available to the survey staff and provided all data requested 
as speedily and completely as possible. He advised members of the 
survey staff that he did not wish to participate in any discussions 
relating to any recommendations they might be considering. He also 
adopted the same attitude toward activities of the citizens survey 
committee. 

The survey report was presented by members of the survey staff 
to a joint meeting of the parish school board and the citizens survey 
committee on the afternoon of June 16, 1950, and that evening it was 
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presented to some five thousand citizens of the community in a meet- 
ing held at the local baseball park. The survey staff, in the course of 
their studies, had learned of some very serious disagreements within 
the school board and the school system. At each of the two meetings, 
the members of the survey staff urged the necessity of working out a 
satisfactory solution. 

Following presentation of the report of the survey, the parish 
school board requested the citizens committee to study it carefully 
and to make recommendations to the board. The citizens survey 
committee spent nine months on this assignment. In March, 1951, 
they made their report in writing. 

The work of this citizens survey committee has resulted in a com- 
plete reorganization of the superintendent's staff in the central office 
and in the addition of supervisory personnel as a means of improv- 
ing instruction. The former staff plan of organization was one that 
had grown up over a long period of years. It could not have been 
changed except for the recommendations from the survey staff and 
the additional work of the citizens survey committee. 

As a result of the work of the citizens committee, the entire in- 
structional staff has been engaged for nearly two years in a study of 
school policies, which have now been modernized. In a short time, a 
new handbook for teachers will be printed and distributed as a means 
of informing teachers more fully about the organization and policies 
of the school system. 

The work of the citizens survey committee and the report of the 
survey staff have had other important effects. For example, both 
principals' and teachers' views about education have been reorien- 
tated in many respects. As time goes on, the work of the committee 
will undoubtedly have increasing influence on the program of edu- 
cation. Upon recommendation of the survey staff and of the citizens 
survey committee, the citizens voted a bond issue of $20,000,000 to 
provide adequate physical facilities in the white and Negro schools 
of the parish. Before voting in the election, all eligible voters were 
advised that $10,000,000 of the amount would be spent in Negro 
schools, whereas only about 32 per cent of the school population is 
Negro. As a result of these experiences the community developed a 
high degree of confidence in the work of citizens survey committees 
and a wholesome respect for their good judgment and fairness. 
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EUGENE, OREGON 6 

An interesting picture of the development of a citizens advisory 
committee to study the curriculum is presented by Eugene, Oregon. 

Eugene is a city with a population of approximately 36,000, lo- 
cated on the Willamette River in western Oregon. It is an agricul- 
tural trading and shipping center with creameries and fruit and veg- 
etable canneries. Wool and lumber milling are important industries. 
The University of Oregon and the Northwest Christian College are 
located here. 

The advisory committee to study the curriculum of the Eugene 
public schools was appointed by the school board in April, 1950, as 
a result of criticisms by a group of parents. These criticisms were 
first made public through the press in February, 1950, when about a 
dozen parents circulated petitions, later presented to the school 
board, with about 1,000 signatures. The demands were for greater 
emphasis on the fundamentals, more rigid discipline, reduced use of 
visual aids, stricter standards of promotion, and elimination of the 
core course in social living so as to provide for the separate teaching 
of the language arts and the social studies. 

Demands of the critics first appeared in the press while the super- 
intendent was attending a meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Upon his return, he immediately recom- 
mended to the board that it appoint a committee of citizens to 
evaluate the school curriculum and instructional methods, to deter- 
mine the truth or falsity of charges made by the critics, and to 
recommend improvements to strengthen the school program. The 
board approved this recommendation and requested parent-teacher 
leaders and administration officers of the schools to offer suggestions 
regarding the personnel of the committee. 

The most difficult task confronting the board was to secure a per- 
son to serve as chairman of the committee. Members agreed that it 
must be a person with sufficient time to give to the assignment, one 
whose position in the community was recognized and respected, and 
one whose integrity could not be challenged. Such a person was 
found in a woman who had long been active in civic affairs, who had 
a daughter in junior high school, and who had been identified with 
parent-teacher work. It later developed that this person possessed to 

6. As reported by Clarence Hines, Superintendent of Schools. 
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an unusual degree the ability to work with people, to reconcile con- 
flicting points of view, and to assist members of the committee to 
complete their assignments. 

Following the selection of the chairman, the board met with her to 
select the committee. It was agreed that a committee of ten would 
be large enough to make a thorough study, to be representative of 
the community, yet not so large as to be unwieldy. Board members 
agreed that committee members should be persons (a) having chil- 
dren in school, (b) representative of the various geographic areas of 
the community, (c) highly respected for their judgment and opin- 
ions, and (d) with varying points of view on modern education. 
It was decided to select five men and five women. When the ten 
persons, with five alternates, had been chosen, the chairman of the 
board extended a written invitation to each to serve on the commit- 
tee. After receipt of their acceptances, the chairman of the commit- 
tee and superintendent called on each one personally to get ac- 
quainted with them and to discuss possible procedures. 

The committee held its organizational meeting, agreed on proce- 
dures, and accepted certain basic principles to govern its work. These 
were: (a) studies in special areas would be made by subcommittees 
who would report to the committee as a whole; (b) there should be 
no discussion of the committee's work outside of committee meet- 
ings; (c) publicity would be released through the school board in the 
form of progress reports from the committee; (d) complaints affect- 
ing individuals on the school staff would not be considered; and 
(e) the committee would attempt to complete its work within one 
school year. Subcommittees were appointed in such areas as reading, 
social living, mathematics, and discipline. In appointing subcom- 
mittees, the chairman was careful to select persons with different 
points of view. 

The committee as a whole began its work, meeting twice each 
month during the summer when school was not in session. It exam- 
ined school texts and courses of study and discussed with members of 
the administrative staff the legal requirements governing the school 
program, the philosophy of the Eugene schools, and other general 
matters. It also heard experts in the field of reading on methods and 
materials and arranged a meeting with critics of the school program. 
The chairman and one or more committee members kept office hours 
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one-half day a week and invited the public to come in and express 
opinions about the schools. A few came, for the most part those who 
were most critical, but generally the public left the committee to 
discover for itself the strengths and weaknesses of the schools. 

With the opening of schools in September, the committee began 
to visit schools and classes. Although it had agreed in the beginning 
that criticism of individual teachers would not be regarded as one of 
its functions, the committee found that members of the professional 
staff were apprehensive. The friendly, open-minded manner in 
which members of the committee approached their work soon 
allayed the fears of all but the most timid. Principals, supervisors, 
and teachers were invited to meetings of the committee to discuss 
various aspects of the school program including social living (the 
core course in the curriculum), discipline, guidance, testing, reading, 
spelling, mathematics, promotions, and the success of high-school 
graduates in college. 

The subcommittee on reading was one of the first to complete 
its work and to report to the advisory committee. Its report, pre- 
pared under the chairmanship of a member who had been skeptical 
of current methods of teaching reading, was, on the whole, en- 
thusiastic. It commended the methods used in Eugene. The report 
recommended the employment of additional reading specialists to 
assist classroom teachers with earlier diagnosis and correction of 
reading difficulties. The advisory committee accepted the report 
without change and passed it on to the school board as a progress 
report. The board released the report to the local newspaper and 
it received wide circulation in the community. 

After all subcommittees had completed their work, the advisory 
committee held several meetings to put its report in final form for 
submission to the board. There were some differences of opinion 
regarding recommendations to be made, particularly over the teach- 
ing of the social studies and language arts as the core course through 
the tenth grade. However, these were sufficiently reconciled that a 
minority report was considered unnecessary. The committee made 
its final report to the board at a special meeting. The report was 
discussed by board and committee members and was accepted. The 
committee was then discharged. The board authorized the printing 
of the 22,ooo-word report and its distribution to all interested 
persons. 
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Of the seventy-six recommendations, several were promptly put 
into operation. Superintendent Hines reports that some fifty-six 
could not be adopted immediately but that much progress has been 
made. Many of these recommendations called for improvements 
which the school staff had wanted for a long time but which could 
not have been made without the efforts of this advisory committee. 

WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 7 

Waynesboro, Pennsylvania, is a city with a population of approxi- 
mately 10,000, located in south-central Pennsylvania in the Cumber- 
land Valley about three miles north of the Maryland border and 
sixty-five miles southwest of Harrisburg. In the vicinity are lime- 
stone deposits and interesting natural caverns. It is a trade center for 
a rich agricultural region where apples, peaches, grain, and livestock 
are important products. The chief local manufactured products are 
thread-cutting and refrigeration machinery, machine tools, threshers, 
flour, knitwear, textiles, and shoes. 

In Waynesboro, a program of school and community co-operation 
was organized under a citizens advisory council for public education. 
This group was authorized by an official resolution of the Waynes- 
boro board of school directors, which listed four major objectives: 

a) To study areas of the program of public education that may be pro- 
posed by the board of school directors, the superintendent of schools, 
the teachers' association, and any interested community groups or indi- 
vidual citizens. 

b) To make recommendations to the board of school directors based upon 
its findings. 

c) To serve as a clearinghouse of information for organized groups affili- 
ated with the advisory council. 

d) To advise the superintendent of schools on community reaction to 
various phases of the school program and to suggest topics for dis- 
cussion in the "Superintendent's Newsletter." 

The policies of this advisory committee as stated by the board of 
directors are: 

a) To emphasize the constructive and factual approach to all problems. 
It shall not attempt to dictate procedure but to make recommendations 
based on the findings of its studies and the opinions of its members. 
It shall recognize that the board of school directors is a legal body, 
a quasi-corporation created by the state legislature, and operates ac- 

7. As reported by Marshy C. Little, Superintendent of Schools. 
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cording to specific laws. Where the board has discretion, the council 
will recognize it as the final authority. 

b) The council shall be noncommercial, nonsectarian, and nonpartisan. 
No commercial enterprise and no political candidate shall be endorsed 
by it 

c) The council may co-operate with other organizations and agencies 
interested in the cause of public education in Waynesboro. 

d) The members of the council are encouraged to be candid and factual 
in discussing issues of public education. They shall refrain from in- 
jecting personalities into issues. 

Some thirty-two groups participated in the organization of the 
council. The groups included students, teachers, parents, service 
clubs, veterans' organizations, business, employees of manufacturing 
companies, the school board, chamber of commerce, professional 
groups, ministerial association, and athletic boosters. Additional 
groups who wish to affiliate with the council are admitted on a 
majority vote of the membership of the council. 

The regulations and procedures of the council include the fol- 
lowing: 

The officers of the council are a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a secre- 
tary. The superintendent of schools is an ex-officio member of the council 
and serves in a consulting capacity. 

The superintendent of schools is responsible for such mechanical func- 
tions of the organization as typing letters, sending notifications of meet- 
ings, and preparing and mimeographing reports on special data and ma- 
terial about public education that may be of interest to the council. He 
is also responsible for reporting special suggestions that the council may 
make to the Waynesboro Board of School Directors for consideration and 
possible action. 

The council holds monthly meetings from September to June, inclusive. 
The first Thursday of each month is the regular meeting night, and unless 
otherwise specified, the place of meeting is the library of the junior high 
school building. Special meetings of the council may be called by the 
chairman, by a majority vote of the membership, or by the superintendent 
of schools. . . . The meetings of this council are open to all interested per- 
sons, but the privilege of making motions, debating, and voting is limited 
to the membership. 

Special committees are appointed by the chairman as may be required 
to promote the objectives and interests of the council. Principles and poli- 
cies may be changed at any regular meeting of the council by two-thirds 
vote of the membership, provided prior notice of such proposal shall be 
given in writing to each member of the council. Written reports on studies 
are submitted to the board as they are completed. 
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During the past two years, the Waynesboro Council has studied 
and made reports on such problems as organization of parent-teacher 
associations, water fluorination, athletics, evaluation of secondary 
schools, legal liability of school districts, taxes and school income, 
school budgets, vocational education, adult education, scholastic 
achievement, reorganization of school districts, and state support of 
education. 

WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 8 

Since 1946, Westport, Connecticut, has developed a program of 
citizen co-operation in improving education through a study 
council. 

Westport, with a population of approximately 12,000, is located on 
Long Island Sound at the mouth of the Saugatuck River just east of 
Norwalk. It is a residential and resort area with a state park, a summer 
theater, and an artists' and writers' colony. There is some manufac- 
turing of cable-grip devices, cordage, celluloid, chemicals, soap, and 
toys. 

The Westport School Study Council was organized to learn what 
Westport is buying with its school tax dollars, to find out what kind 
of job the schools are doing in educating pupils for a useful life, and 
to determine whether or not improvements can be made in equip- 
ment, administration, and teaching personnel. In late October, 1946, 
the chairman of the board of education and the superintendent of 
schools outlined the idea for a study council to a group of six men 
whose names had been submitted to them by the fathers' clubs of the 
various schools. The council was to be composed of representative 
citizens, although teachers could be asked to serve when it was 
felt that their special knowledge would be helpful. Service was to be 
voluntary and without pay. The council was to be completely inde- 
pendent but could call on school officials for any and all facts neces- 
sary to its study. The six men were then asked to constitute a co- 
ordinating committe which would organize a council along lines they 
deemed best. The six men accepted this responsibility, and fifty citi- 
zens, including parents, teachers, and representatives of various civic 
organizations, were asked to serve. 

The first meeting of the council was held in November, 1946. At 

8. As reported by G. E. Rast, Superintendent of Schools, and the Westport 
School Study Council. 
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this meeting the committee decided to study four major problem 
areas: (a) buildings, equipment, and special phases of the educa- 
tional program such as vocational guidance and health and physical 
education, (b) methods of selecting and grading or rating teachers, 

(c) living costs for Westport teachers and recommendations for the 
adjustment of salaries in accordance with changes in living costs, 

(d) Westport's salary schedule for teachers as compared with those 
in the other communities. 

The council was subdivided into four committees, and each of 
these subcommittees was given one of these major topics to investi- 
gate. Various methods were used to gather information. Question- 
naires were sent throughout the nation. Personal investigations and 
references to authorities and to texts were also used. The committees 
met weekly or oftener to analyze the facts they were gathering. 
Finally each committee submitted its recommendations for the ap- 
proval of the entire council, and these recommendations were then 
embodied in a written report to the board of education and to the 
people of Westport. 

The study council is still in existence and has continued to issue 
reports on problems which have been studied. 



MOUNT PLEASANT, DELAWARE 9 



The rapid development of a suburban school system, in which the 
parent-teacher association has stimulated and carried on a very effec- 
tive program of citizen co-operation, is well illustrated by the Mount 
Pleasant, Delaware, school system. 

In an area of approximately twelve square miles, adjacent to Wil- 
mington, there are now some twenty-two residential districts con- 
taining 1 3,000 people. These communities are all a part of the Mount 
Pleasant Special School District. As a result of the active program of 
participation developed by the parent-teacher association, all of these 
component communities of the school district seem to agree that 
they want a good school system, and there is ample evidence of a 
sincere and honest interest in the schools. 

The original school building and, until 1948, the only building of 
the Mount Pleasant District was constructed in 1931. The meet- 
ings of the parent-teacher association were rather typically con- 

9. As reported by John F. Herney, Superintendent of Schools. 
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cerned with business, with speakers, and with children's programs 
until the early years of World War II. By 1943 the school enrolment 
had increased so much that the building was seriously overcrowded. 
Even though money had been appropriated for additions to the 
building, the administration was unable to obtain the needed mate- 
rials because of the defense regulations. 

The community, expressing itself through the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, demanded not only additional classroom space but also better 
pay for teachers and the investigation of the requirements necessary 
to become a special district. The by-laws of the organization called 
for a legislative committee to promote school legislation of impor- 
tance to the district. The president of the parent-teacher association 
asked this committee to work with the board of school trustees and 
the building commission to obtain additional classrooms. With the 
aid of the civilian defense group a census of preschool children was 
taken. Figures and charts to show the increasing needs were devel- 
oped and presented to the authorities. Finally, federal approval was 
granted for wartime construction, and an eight-room annex was 
completed for use in the spring of 1945. A cafeteria annex was com- 
pleted by September of the same year. 

The president of the parent-teacher association for 1943-44 was 
appointed to the school board in June, 1944, to replace a member 
whose term had expired. This action was largely due to the efforts 
of the legislative committee of the parent-teacher association. Since 
then this practice has been continued whenever possible, and at pres- 
ent two of the four school board members are former parent-teacher 
association presidents. 

In 1946, at the suggestion of the superintendent of schools, the 
parent-teacher association appointed a planning committee to assist 
the school board in any way possible. This committee consisted of 
eight people, two from the northern area, two from the southern 
area, and four from the central area of the district. Four members are 
replaced each year, thus affording continuity. This committee does 
not assist in the formation of policy but makes its contribution 
through studies and recommendations. 

This planning committee supervised the taking of another pre- 
school-age census (house-to-house) and a survey of residences under 
way and projected. From these data, the school population for the 
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next ten years was predicted. This group searched for additional sites 
for school buildings and made recommendations to the board on the 
purchase of various types of special equipment. At the present time 
the planning committee is investigating the possibility of establishing 
kindergartens and is co-operating with the legislative committee of 
the parent-teacher association on this matter. 

The school board, the school administrators, and the parent- 
teacher association have all worked closely together. Referenda to 
raise taxes for school purposes have been "sold" to the public by the 
parent-teacher association and its committees through their accept- 
ance of the responsibility of getting out the vote on election day. 
Seven different referenda allowing for building construction, the 
raising of teachers' salaries, and increased current expenses have been 
successfully passed by the district. In all of these referenda, the 
parent-teacher association has been the dynamic force behind the 
scene. 

The investigation, started in 1943 to determine the requirements 
necessary for qualification as a special school district, bore fruit a few 
years later when, in 1945, Mount Pleasant attained this status. At that 
time, provision was made for gradual expansion of its curriculum to 
include a senior high school. In 1950, Mount Pleasant High School 
graduated its first class. 

Thus, in Mount Pleasant it is apparent that the parent-teacher 
association has been the major force in promoting the welfare of the 
schools. Their help was deliberately sought by the school authorities 
to meet immediate needs. Citizen participation has been stimulated 
by a recognition that the help of the community was needed and 
that there were definite goals to achieve. It should be noted that a 
mutual understanding of the duties and obligations involved has 
been developed. It is recognized that the prime purpose of the citi- 
zens groups is to act in an advisory capacity. Thus, despite the un- 
usual amount of lay participation, there has been relatively little 
effort on the part of such groups to interfere in matters outside their 
jurisdiction. It is also apparent that community co-operation is effec- 
tive in producing the kind of schools the community of Mount 
Pleasant wants, and the accomplishments are much greater than 
would have been possible if the school board and administration 
had worked alone. 
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MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 10 

Another variation in the pattern of co-operative programs for im- 
proving the local school system is found in Midland, Michigan. 

Midland is a city with a population of 14,000, situated in east-cen- 
tral Michigan about nineteen miles west of Bay City. It is an impor- 
tant metallurgical and chemical manufacturing center. Economic 
resources are augmented by oil and gas wells and salt deposits. Other 
industries include oil refining, manufacturing of tools, toys, cement 
products, seed processing, and shipping. 

The co-ordinating agency for school-community relationships is 
provided by the School Study and Planning Conference, which 
meets from time to time as a conference called jointly by the board 
of education and the parent-teacher association council. All local 
organizations are invited by letter to be represented, and individuals 
are urged to be present through press releases. 

Midland's general procedures differ from those of the typical ad- 
visory council program in the following ways: 

a) The school board charters every committee. 

b) A time for reporting is specified, and the committee has no authority 
for continuance beyond that time. 

c) The committee membership is based on qualifications to do the job 
rather than on representation from the various groups of the com- 
munity. The opinions of the respective organizations in the commu- 
nity are heard in the School Study and Planning Conference, which 
resembles the town-meeting type of community action. 

d) The superintendent of schools and the president of the board are ex- 
ofEcio members of all committees, without power of vote. They are 
called consultants. 

e) Every committee appointed by the board of education is considered 
a nucleus for the group and has the power to expand its membership 
as it sees fit. 

f ) When the report of the committee is received by the board, it is then 
a matter of public information and is released to the press. 

g) The board of education accepts committee reports formally, discharges 
the committee with appreciation, and takes whatever action on the 
report it sees fit. 

The steps in Midland's plan are explained by Table i. 
10. As reported by Ernest R. Britton, Superintendent of Schools. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 11 

The Citizens Committee for the Study of the Bridgeport Schools 
was organized about the time the Governor's Fact-Finding Commis- 
sion was appointed for Connecticut in the spring of 1947. 

Origin of the Citizens Committee. For some time, there had been 
evidence of both individual and group interest in problems of public 
education in the community. In due course, a member of the parents 
group of the Jewish Community Center became interested and went 
to the superintendent of schools for information. The superintendent 
was very helpful but commented to the effect that community 
groups sometimes ask for such information and then do nothing 
about it. This comment stimulated the Community Center group 
to see what they could do for the improvement of the Bridgeport 
schools. 

The executive director of the Jewish Community Center, the 
parent who had visited the superintendent, and two other members 
of the parents group met to discuss steps which might be taken. This 
group enlisted the interest of a lady who had been an active leader in 
the College Club Education Committee and in the parent-teacher 
association of Bridgeport. As a result, she became an enthusiastic 
partner. 

A visit to Stamford, where a citizens group was functioning, re- 
sulted in some good suggestions and ideas. On the return trip, the 
names of key people were suggested as individuals who might be in- 
vited to an informal meeting to discuss the formation of a citizens 
committee. Fourteen citizens were invited. Eleven came, and the 
other three sent representatives. Out of the informal discussion at 
this meeting came the agreement that a broadly based citizens com- 
mittee should be established to study public primary and secondary 
education in Bridgeport. The group decided not to have a formal 
council of delegates from all organizations, because that would tend 
to slow up their action if each representative had to go back to his 
organization for approval at every step. Individuals known to be 
members of various organizations were invited so as to secure a 
representative group. Those on the committee were to react as indi- 
viduals and not as organization representatives, but it was expected 

ii. Hascd on minutes, and annual reports submitted by Airs. S. Knepler, the 
corresponding secretary of the Citizens Committee for the Study of the Bridge- 
port Schools. 



TABLE 1 



THE MIDLAND (MICHIGAN) PLAN FOR DEMOCRACY IN SCHOOL 
DEVELOPMENT: A PROCEDURE FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



Step I 



Expression of 
feeling of 
need 



Step II 



Invention 



Step III 



Step IV 



Democratic 
Function 



Application 



Devices 



School study and 
planning conference 
(adaptation of 
"Town Meeting") 



Procedures 



Called jointly by board of ed- 
ucation and parent-teacher 
association council. Invi- 
tations sent to heads of 
all local organizations and 
through press to individ- 
uals who may have sug- 
gestions for "even better 
schools." Conferences have 
been held in November, 
1946, November, 1947, and 
January, 1950. Complete 
minutes are kept and sent 
to all participants. 



Study groups 
and committees 



Written or demon- 
strated recom- 
mendations. 
Examples: "How 
Midland Schools 
Work," "Growing 
Schools for a 
Growing Midland," 
"We Are Five" 



Appraisal 



Conference minutes analyzed 
and needs evaluated. In 
search for solutions, the 
board of education: 

a) charters study groups 
and appoints nuclei of 
members who organize 
and add to their mem- 
bership as they wish; 

b) sets time for complet- 
ing and reporting work 
by study groups. 



a) By board of edu- 
cation 

b) Public hearing 
of budget 

c) Referral to study 
groups 



Reports of study groups re- 
ceived by board of educa- 
tion, published and acted 
upon. If approved the pro- 
posal is: 

a) referred for estimates 
of costs and inclusion 
in budget, or 

b) referred to people for 
vote when new con- 
struction, bonding, or 
tax rate above i5-mill 
limitation is needed. 



a ) All items in budget prepa- 
ration are evaluated by 
staff members, board of 
education, and others. 
The tentative budget pro- 
posal is presented as ad- 
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TABLE l-Continued 





Democratic 








Function 


Devices 


Procedures 








vertised at open meeting 








of board of education in 








May or June. 








b) The interest of the peo- 








ple in referendum gives 








appraisal on construction, 








bonding, and tax rate 








beyond 15-mill limitation. 


StepV 


Approval 


a) Formal board ap- 
proval; or 


<*) After a reasonable time, 
the board adopts the 






b) budget adoption 


budget in its final form 






by board of 


for the fiscal year begin- 






education; or 


ning July i. Items in the 






c} The people, by 


adopted budget and those 






voting 


approved by popular vote 








make up the program of 








school progress for the 








year. 








b) The people approve at 




i 


the polls issues of con- 






struction, bonding, and 






tax rate beyond i5-mill 








limitation. 


Step VI 


Implementation 


Administration and 
staff 


When budget is adopted the 
administration and staff are 








held responsible to secure 








the educational program 








authorized by the budget 








or referendum. 


Step VII 


Stewardship 


a) Annual audit usually 
finished in August 


The annual audit is made by 
independent certified pub- 






b} Public meetings 


lic accountant. It is always 






such as parent- 


available for inspection at 






teacher association, 


the school offices. Speak- 






civic clubs, junior 


ers on any school topic 






chamber of com- 


will be supplied on re- 






merce, Freedom 


quest. Forum discussions 






Week, etc. 


are invited. 






c) Press and radio 








d) Printed reports 








e) Board meetings 








open to public; 








regular meetings 








second Monday 








of each month 
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that they would report back to their organizations and thus help to 
keep people informed. 

A planning committee of seven people was appointed to inform 
the board of education, the mayor, and the superintendent of schools 
of the plans of the citizens committee and to make proper arrange- 
ments for the organization meeting. 

Enlarging the Membership. A list of organizations whose mem- 
bers might be interested in joining as individuals was compiled. 
When the list was completed, it included some twenty-six groups, 
representing business, labor, veterans, religious groups, universities, 
professional groups, parent-teacher associations, and civic organiza- 
tions. 

In some cases, individual members of the committee got in touch 
with people whom they knew in an organization and invited them 
to serve. In other cases, members went to the head of the organi- 
zation asking him to serve or, if he was not able to do so, to suggest 
someone who might be interested. About fifty people were invited, 
half of whom came to the organization meeting. Invitations had also 
been sent to the members of the board of education. Two of them 
came and participated in the discussion. 

Choosing Areas for Study. The meeting began with a discussion 
of problems. It was decided, first, to set up a subcommittee to define 
problems for study and to assemble any readily available data on 
suggested problems for presentation to the citizens committee in the 
near future. Another subcommittee was appointed to study the his- 
tory of the schools and to try to discover why other attempts to im- 
prove public education had succeeded or failed. A third subcom- 
mittee was appointed to make recommendations regarding member- 
ship and organization. 

The subcommittee on problems suggested eight areas for study 
and proposed that the group start with the problem of physical en- 
vironment, since this was a field in which public opinion would cer- 
tainly be respected. It was felt that if a good report could be pre- 
pared on this subject, the community and the school system would 
have faith in the committee and would encourage them to study the 
other problems listed. 

Approach to Study of Problems Selected. A set of by-laws was 
developed and adopted. It was decided to meet two weeks later to 
elect officers. During the two-week interval, a preliminary check 
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list for the study of physical conditions of the schools was prepared. 
This list was submitted to the superintendent of schools for his sug- 
gestions. He, in turn, proposed that now might be the time to con- 
fer with the board of education in order to explain the purposes of 
the study and to get their help on the check list. A delegation was 
sent to the next board meeting. The board listened, but even though 
they appeared cordial no action was taken. Next day, the local news- 
paper carried a front page story entitled, "Board of Education De- 
nies Citizens' Request." 

Members of the group spent the next month seeing board mem- 
bers to convince them that the committee was interested only in 
being of help. They appeared again at the next board meeting and 
were granted permission to make a study, with the understanding 
that the committee's activities would in no way impair the normal 
work of the schools, that only two persons would be sent into each 
school, that findings would be withheld until after election, and that 
the report would be made to the board of education before it was 
released to the public. 

The final check list was tested in two schools before the commit- 
tee started to use it throughout the system. When the last school 
had been visited, a statistician volunteered his services to set up 
forms for tabulating the results. 

The next problem was getting the summary to the public in such 
a way that it would help everyone get a complete picture and would 
serve as a basis for deciding what should be done in the way of im- 
proving school housing. A list of the most glaring conditions that 
were hazardous in the schools, building by building, consisting of 
six mimeographed pages, was presented in November, 1949. The 
school board asked for larger maintenance appropriations. The com- 
mittee then undertook to "sell" the community and the Board of 
Apportionment and Taxation on the need for the increased budget. 
Letters were sent to one hundred key organizations in the city. A 
"flying squadron" was appointed to handle telephone calls, and they 
enlisted the co-operation of newspapers and radio announcers. Forty- 
two organizations of varied social, religious, racial, and economic 
backgrounds expressed their concern over the situation. Letters were 
written to the Board of Apportionment and Taxation requesting that 
an adequate sum be appropriated to put the schools in a safe con- 
dition. Personal interviews with the mayor and the Board of Appor- 
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tionment and Taxation were held. Even though the budget approved 
by the Board of Apportionment was not sufficient to make the 
needed repairs, the committee felt that some progress had been made 
and that more people were aware of the needs of the schools. 

In November, 1950, the citizens committee reported to the board 
of education on the recheck of the public school buildings. They 
found that some progress had been made but that a major portion 
of the work still remained to be done and urged that the budget be 
increased to provide for the needed improvements. Again in Febru- 
ary, 1951, the citizens committee appealed to the Board of Appor- 
tionment and Taxation to authorize expenditures sufficient to make 
more rapid progress on these projects. 

By May, 1952, the citizens committee had grown to 950 members. 
Some 400 of them had joined during parents' visiting days to schools 
in observation of American Education Week. An organization of 
school district groups was begun at five of the buildings where the 
greatest interest had been shown and where no other parent organi- 
zation existed at that time. A program of information had been pre- 
pared, and members received issues of newsletters edited by one of 
the committee members. The newspapers gave very fine coverage, 
and the committee is now sponsoring a forum in the fall for board 
of education candidates. 

In connection with the 1952 budget, the committee conferred 
with the superintendent of schools, members of the school board, 
and the school maintenance department. Then, convinced that the 
budget requests for education and maintenance were minimal and 
that any cuts in the school budget would be disastrous, they went 
to work in support of the budget. The citizens committee distrib- 
uted over two thousand flyers, sponsored newspaper articles, and 
made radio talks and many other speeches to different organizations. 
Despite their efforts, the tax board cut about $400,000 from the 
school budget. 

The committee has recommended a comprehensive building pro- 
gram to relieve double sessions at one of the high schools and several 
elementary schools, the purchase of sites for new buildings, and the 
gradual replacement of obsolete buildings. 

A subcommittee has made a preliminary study to prepare for par- 
ticipation in the revision of the high-school curriculum. The prob- 
lem areas receiving attention include: the effect on the entire cur- 
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riculum of overcrowding at one of the schools; a comprehensive job 
description in the high schools by representatives of business and 
industry and educators; a survey of guidance services to be made 
by community groups as a follow-up for the mid-century confer- 
ence on children and youth; a study of school health problems by a 
special committee. 

Even though the members of the citizens committee believe that 
there is still much to be accomplished, they are encouraged with the 
progress made and are determined to continue their efforts to im- 
prove the schools. 

Analysis of Citizen Co-operation 
on a Sy stem-voide Basis 

COMMUNITY NEEDS AND RESOURCES FOR CO-OPERATION 

Whatever the plan for citizen co-operation may be in a particu- 
lar community, it must be adjusted to the needs and resources of 
that community. There are many existing organizations such as the 
parent-teacher association, service clubs, professional groups, labor 
and industrial organizations, veterans organizations, and women's 
groups which have established customs and traditional functions. 
Most of these offer rich resources for help in improving a school 
system. 

In communities which are large enough to have a parent-teacher 
council made up of officers and representatives of the individual 
parent-teacher associations, a close-working relationship between the 
central office administrative staff and the parent-teacher council 
seems important. The school board should avoid setting up con- 
tinuing committees or special committees which have the same ob- 
jectives as the parent-teacher association council. If another group 
is needed with a wider representation of citizens who do not have 
children in schools, a conference with parent-teacher council lead- 
ers regarding the purpose of the new group and a plan for council 
representation usually works out satisfactorily. 

CITIZENS COMMITTEES 

The use of citizens committees is one of the common patterns of 
co-operation for the improvement of the educational program on a 
school system basis. 
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Two points of view are common in relation to the use of citizens 
groups. Some communities and some school administrators believe 
that such groups should be organized for a particular purpose, then 
discontinued when the problem has been worked out. On the other 
hand, an increasing number of school systems believe in a continuing 
committee willing to work on the many and varied problems affect- 
ing the community and its school system. 

A citizens committee organized for a particular purpose can con- 
centrate all of its energy on the solution of that problem, study the 
facts, arrive at suggested solutions, and then disband when the job 
is done. As new problems arise, new groups can be organized and 
thus the interest level is continuously high and members of the group 
can immediately see the results of their activities. This procedure 
also avoids a continuous demand on the time and energies of a few 
busy citizens of the community. It offers an opportunity to more 
people to feel that they are making a contribution to their school 
system. Such specific committees have been particularly effective 
with projects like bond issues and system-wide surveys. Moreover, 
such short-term committees, as first steps in a program of co-oper- 
ation, provide valuable training and experience for the participants 
and thus develop a safe and sound base for extending co-operation 
on a continuing committee basis. There is some evidence that tempo- 
rary committees can be effectively used to supplement continuing 
committees with rotating memberships. 

Many communities such as Great Neck (New York), Arlington 
(Virginia), Westport (Connecticut), Montgomery County (Mary- 
land), and Bloomfield (New Jersey) have found that continuing 
advisory groups have been very effective in improving the educa- 
tional programs of their school systems. Because of the success of 
this type of co-operative effort, the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools recommends continuing citizens committees. 

The advantages emphasized by those who believe in the con- 
tinuing group include: a steady improvement of the level of popu- 
lar understanding of what good schools are like and what they can 
do; the constant stimulation of creative thinking through the process 
of solving perplexing problems; and the strengthening of local con- 
trol and initiative by the co-ordination of energies and abilities of a 
group that is continuously informed on various problems of the 
school system. 
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On the other hand, there may be some possibility that the con- 
tinuing group may tend to usurp the responsibilities of the elected 
school board unless careful efforts are made to keep the objectives 
and purposes of an advisory group clearly defined. If such a group 
proceeds by collecting the facts and then studying these facts as a 
basis for its conclusions and recommendations, there is little danger 
that it will get in the board's way. The one essential for success in 
either case is a wholehearted belief in the values of wide partici- 
pation and teamwork. The co-operating groups must be interested 
in improving the educational program, willing to drop their de- 
fenses, trust one another, look at the facts, and find the answers. 

Dr. Hamlin, 12 who has served as a consultant for many school- 
sponsored committees, emphasizes the importance of a thorough 
study of the organization and work of a committee by those in the 
school system who will work with the group. If the school-spon- 
sored committee is to be a success, the school people must have de- 
cided they want a committee and are willing to support it. He also 
points out the need for a network of committees closely related to a 
centra] committee or to the school board. 

POLICIES FOR COMMITTEE WORK 

The policies for a citizens committee need to be agreed upon by 
the committee and the board of education so that misunderstandings 
will not occur. If study groups, committees, or citizens councils 
do not clearly comprehend their purposes and limitations, confusion 
and misunderstandings which lessen the opportunity for success in 
the solution of the problem are likely to arise. 

When special committees are organized to help with a specific 
problem, the most effective contributions result from an official re- 
quest by the school board for the help of such a committee. As a 
part of this request, it is important that the committee's responsi- 
bilities be clearly defined. Also, there should be a definite time for 
completion of the study and for a report to the school board. 

When committees have been organized for a particular purpose, 
they have the responsibility of studying all the facts before making 

12. "School-sponsored Citizens Committees." Mimeographed summary of ad- 
dress given at National Citizens Commission Assembly on Education, Denver, 
Colorado, January 31, 1953. 
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a final report and recommendations. When the study has been com- 
pleted, recommendations should be presented to the school board 
in written form. 

SELECTION OF CITIZENS COMMITTEE OR COUNCIL MEMBERS 

Even though some communities have been successful in getting 
members for special committees or citizens advisory councils by 
asking organizations to select a representative, there seems to be a 
better procedure. It is generally agreed that members of the com- 
mittee should either be appointed by the school board with the ad- 
vice of community leaders or should be recommended by a selection 
committee designated by the board with the understanding that the 
board may either approve those recommended or ask for additional 
names. This plan enables individuals to act on the basis of their own 
best judgment. It also makes possible the selection of individuals 
who have special experience or talents which will be of help on the 
particular problem to be studied. 

In general, the proportion of school employees named as mem- 
bers of a special committee will vary with the type of problem. 
There is some evidence to indicate that members of the school staff 
should not be members of continuing committees. In any case, mem- 
bers of the administrative or supervisory staif should be available as 
consultants upon request of the committee. Some school systems 
find it helpful for some staff member to have the responsibility of 
co-ordinating the plans of citizens committees. 13 

LEADERSHIP 

Leadership must come from those who have the qualities essential 
for success in working with other people. A good share of this re- 
sponsibility must fall on the school administrator and his staff, but 
there are many other leadership resources which can make excellent 
contributions under proper methods of stimulating and co-ordinating 
these resources. 

Where an effective program of co-operation has been worked out 
in a community, it is usually observed that the superintendent has 
taken an active part as a leader and supporter of the program. Where 

13. John L. Miller and Marion E. Wiles, "The Successful Operation of Citi- 
zens Committees," School Executive, LXXI (January, 1952). 
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a wide program of community participation is developed, additional 
administrative help may be needed because of the time involved in 
helping co-operating groups. In general, the end results more than 
justify the extra effort. 

The selection of a chairman by a citizens committee is very im- 
portant. It is helpful for the group to consider the qualifications 
needed before making a final selection. The chairman should be a re- 
spected citizen in the community. Some chairmen will need help in 
developing their skills and techniques in handling group discussions 
so that progress can be made without loss of time. 

Careful planning for each meeting is essential. Some of this can be 
done near the close of any meeting if a small executive group is given 
the final responsibility of working out the details. 

New members of citizens committees, particularly, need assist- 
ance in becoming oriented to their work, and all members may need 
additional study and help from time to time. Many members of citi- 
zens committees have willingly given time to conferences for their 
own improvement. 

ORGANIZATION 

Preconceived organizational patterns for citizen co-operation 
should be avoided. The essential aim in organization is to get the 
best thinking and ideas of the people in the community, both as 
individuals and as groups. Some excellent suggestions which may 
serve as guides are offered by the following publications: How Can 
We Organize for Better Schools? (National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, New York, 1953); Lay Advisory Covnmittees 
(American Association of School Administrators, Washington, D.C., 
1951); Lay Advisory Committees to Boards of Education (Cali- 
fornia Association of School Administrators, Pasadena, California, 
1950). 

School authorities would be wise not to wait until attacks are 
made upon the schools before becoming interested in enlisting the 
co-operation of citizens groups in planning for better educational 
programs. Instead, they should constantly be on the alert to possi- 
bilities of co-operative effort in exploring ways of doing better the 
things which are already being done and to the values of using all 
community resources in solving the problems confronting the school 
system. 
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NEED FOR MATERIALS 

As groups become interested in studying the problems of their 
school system, there is an increased demand for research materials, 
study materials, and other materials which will provide facts. School 
administrators and school boards should be willing to make all pos- 
sible materials available for those groups. 

BOARD ACTION 

When studies have been completed by a parent-teacher group, a 
special committee, or a citizens committee, and suggestions or rec- 
ommendations are made for improvement, the board and adminis- 
tration must be willing to take some appropriate action so that the 
people experience a feeling of accomplishment as well as satisfaction 
from their increasing understanding of the school system and its 
problems. 

RESULTS OF CITIZEN CO-OPERATION 

In communities where educators are working with citizens groups 
for better schools, the people develop a growing recognition of 
what good schools can do and what is needed to make good schools. 
They come to see the problem of educational progress as essentially 
that of buying and developing the kinds of educational service which 
they want for their own children. They are eager to increase the 
school system's capacity for production and to improve the product. 
In many situations, administrators declare that the outcomes have 
been far beyond what they, as professional leaders alone, would have 
dared to request before the people had studied the problems with 
the school authorities. 

The school and community leaders from whom information was 
sought in connection with this study seem to be unanimous in their 
belief that the morale of the schools and the community had been 
improved as the people and their teachers and administrators worked 
together to find the solutions to problems of their school systems. 
Both educators and other community leaders emphasize the fact that 
these co-operative efforts have resulted in greater community confi- 
dence in their schools and that community support for the school 
system has increased. 



CHAPTER VIII 



State School Programs Are Being Improved 
through Co-operation 
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Previous chapters in this section have dealt mainly with co-oper- 
ative effort in the setting of a local school system. It is the purpose 
of this chapter to examine such co-operative procedures with refer- 
ence to educational problems of state-wide significance. 

Need for Citizen Participation 
at the State Level 

It is encouraging to find among the states many examples of newly 
established procedures designed to increase the interest of citizens 
in the educational affairs of the state. New state committees, com- 
missions, and councils have been created in the different states dur- 
ing the past four or five years by the legislature or the governor, by 
the state board of education or the chief state school officer, by the 
state education association or the state congress of parents and 
teachers. These new agencies have been established for a variety of 
reasons, but usually because something needs to be done that cannot 
be done satisfactorily by schoolmen without the help of other 
citizens. 

POPULAR PARTICIPATION ESSENTIAL AT ALL LEVELS 

In many countries, public education is integrated with general 
government and is controlled by officials at the top. In the United 
States, public education is usually separated from the rest of govern- 
ment and is controlled by the people. Thus, the people of each state, 

* As this yearbook was being prepared for printing, announcement was made 
of the death of Dr. Thurston, United States Commissioner of Education, on 
September 4, 1953. 
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rather than the officials of the federal government, are responsible 
for their program of public school education. In practice, much of 
this responsibility, particularly the responsibility for administration 
and operation of local schools, has been delegated to the people 
living in the local school district. Consequently, the American pub- 
lic school system is kept within the direct voting jurisdiction of the 
American citizen. 

In this distinctively American arrangement, there is an urgent 
need for keeping the people in touch with the schools. In a dic- 
tatorship, the educator must be constantly examining the purposes 
and practices of the dictator. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the local school administrator must consult the opinions and incli- 
nations of the people regarding the program and the facilities to be 
provided for the education of the community's children. Moreover, 
the head of each state school system needs to establish rapport with 
his constituency and to harmonize the operations of the schools with 
the spirit and developing outlook of the people. He must constantly 
endeavor to develop more complete popular understanding of the 
conditions, values, and needs of the public schools. He must, at the 
same time, take note of the judgments made about the schools by 
fathers and mothers, laborers and bankers, newspapermen and legis- 
lators, as well as school board members. 

This interplay of thought and action between the educator and 
other citizens of the community takes place in the United States 
not only in local schools and school systems but also at the state 
level. It has played a decisive part in creating our American system 
of public education. 

IMPORTANCE OF CITIZEN PARTICIPATION IN STATE PROGRAMS 

The professional head of the state school system is further removed 
from the people than is the local superintendent of schools, and his 
responsibilities are somewhat different. There is, nonetheless, an 
equal need of citizen co-operation in the administration of the educa- 
tional affairs of the state. The state school administrator is in close 
touch with the legislature and influences the making of laws. He 
does not directly administer schools, but he influences school admin- 
istration and school programs through professional leadership and 
the dissemination of information about the schools. His opportuni- 
ties for creating public interest in education and shaping public opin- 
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ion are numerous and important. Like the local administrator, he 
must make continuing use of public opinion in planning improve- 
ments in the educational system for which he is responsible. 

NEED TO SUPPLEMENT GOVERNMENTAL CHANNELS 
OF COMMUNICATION 

The legal machinery of a republican form of government does not 
supply all the channels needed for ready communication between 
the government and the people. Every legislature has established 
some type of "state education authority," usually composed of a 
state board of education and a state department of education, includ- 
ing the chief state school officer. However, no legislature is content 
to rely entirely upon the state education authority as its sole channel 
of communication with the people on educational subjects. Every 
legislator talks with his constituents, receives delegations, attends 
hearings, is buttonholed by lobbyists speaking the people's language, 
and studies a copious correspondence as he considers whether an edu- 
cational measure should be enacted into law. 

The state education authority has some of the same communica- 
tion problems as the legislature. The state board of education in 
many states has power to establish regulations which have the force 
of law. Furthermore, the chief state school officer is expected to 
make recommendations to the legislature concerning the needs of the 
schools. Neither of these responsibilities can be met without co- 
operation between school people and citizens of the state. 

These communication problems have been partially responsible 
for the creation of such organizations as the state education associa- 
tion, the state congress of parents and teachers, and the state associa- 
tion of school boards. Some machinery is provided in the legal struc- 
ture of representative government and in the voluntary state associa- 
tions of teachers, school boards, and parents to make it possible for 
the people to participate in the formulation of educational policies 
and programs which affect their children. But state governments and 
voluntary associations need to supplement the opportunities for such 
participation which are now available to the public. 

FORMS OF CO-OPERATION AT THE STATE LEVEL 

The legislature is the chief policy-making body for education in 
every state. It is true that large powers with respect to education are 
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delegated by the legislature to local boards of education. Neverthe- 
less, the chief educational policies of every state are set forth in its 
statutes. From time to time, in all states, legislative committees are 
established to give special consideration to problems pertaining to 
the public schools. These may be committees to study current bills 
or legislative proposals, to "investigate" some phase of the educational 
program, or to conduct studies and provide information. Each of 
these committees represents some common interest in state problems 
of education and constitutes an attempt on the part of the legislature 
to determine the needs of the schools and to ascertain the wishes of 
the people. 

Large numbers of bills relating to education are introduced in al- 
most every session of a state legislature. These bills relate to all kinds 
of educational affairs. Some increase educational appropriations, 
others reduce appropriations; some increase state controls, others 
reduce such controls; some add educational services, others reduce 
services; and so on. Particular bills are supported or opposed by 
various organizations, according to their specific interests. Thus the 
members of the legislature often find themselves confused as to 
whether a bill should be supported or opposed. 

When important educational issues are being considered at the 
state level, it is not unusual for educational groups to differ among 
themselves. There are often vested interests and honest differences of 
opinion among educators or educational organizations, and these dif- 
ferences may exist not only among such specified groups but also 
from section to section within a state. One of the crucial problems of 
citizen co-operation at the state level is the development of a proce- 
dure for reconciling these differences to the end that policies may be 
agreed upon and needed action programs may be developed. 

It is interesting to note that citizen participation in educational 
matters of state-wide interest has assumed a variety of forms among 
the states. No one kind of organization or relationship suffices to meet 
all the needs. In most states, the chief state school officer must not 
only develop satisfactory working relations with the board of educa- 
tion but he and his staff must also strive to work with the legislature 
and with other departments of the state government. Much effort 
must be devoted to helping develop an understanding of the differ- 
ences in points of view and educational objectives of various groups 
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interested in the schools. Such a responsibility challenges the in- 
genuity and integrity of educational leadership in every state. 

The remainder of this chapter presents illustrations of citizen co- 
operation at the state level as it operates through agencies developed 
for that particular purpose. 

Illustrations of Co-operation 
at the State Level 

The illustrations presented in this section do not comprise a com- 
plete register of citizens organizations and activities at the state level. 
All chief state school officers work with many different state and 
local groups. Also, the state education association has contacts with 
many citizens groups as well as with the legislature. Such relation- 
ships as the foregoing are commonplace. We are particularly con- 
cerned here with directing attention to those efforts that have dis- 
tinctive and original features, or which seem singularly well suited 
to wider use and adaptation. 

Questionnaires requesting information concerning significant in- 
stances of citizen co-operation at the state level were sent to the chief 
state school officer and to the executive secretary of the education 
association in each state. The following questions were asked: 

a) How did the co-operative project get started who took the initiative? 

b) Who were the participants and how were they selected? 

c) What organization was developed for carrying out the co-operative 
procedure agreed upon? 

d) What problems or issues were considered and how were these decided 
upon? 

e) What procedures were used in working out the project? 

f ) What were the most significant outcomes? 

g) What major problems and difficulties arose in connection with the 
co-operative effort? 

h) What is your appraisal of the co-operative project? 

Replies were received from three-fourths of the states. Some states 
cited more than one significant example of such co-operation. Few 
said they had none to report. 1 

In the following paragraphs, illustrations of significant types of 
co-operation at the state level are given. The descriptions are neces- 

i. The authors gratefully acknowledge the contribution of many correspond- 
ents throughout the nation who furnished most of the material upon which this 
chapter is based. The complete roster of correspondents is too lengthy to report 
in detail. 
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sarily brief and have been condensed from replies to the inquiry or 
from published reports of representative projects. Nearly all of the 
illustrations concern activities now in progress. Many have been 
initiated since World War II and sufficient time has not elapsed to 
make a thorough evaluation of them. In general, these contributors 
are obviously pleased with developments. 

ALABAMA 

In 1938, the Alabama Education Association organized a citizens 
advisory educational council composed of thirty members, four of 
them being school people. The council has now expanded to ninety 
members, eight or ten of whom are from the schools. It has func- 
tioned continuously since its establishment and generally has been 
active in promoting the advancement of education in the state. Dur- 
ing the past three years, the council's major objective has been the 
organization of local education councils, of which eight or ten have 
been formed. Some of these local councils are quite effective. 

ARIZONA 

The governor of the state has appointed a committee known as 
"The Governor's Committee on Education," which is studying the 
state's educational problems and needs, particularly those relating to 
finance. The committee is composed of five school board members, 
five educators, five other citizens, and a nonvoting chairman. 

The State Board of Vocational Education has caused an advisory 
committee of citizens to be created for problems relating to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. This committee has been serviceable in obtain- 
ing additional funds and helping with the program. 

CALIFORNIA 

The California Congress of Parents and Teachers has worked with 
both the State Teachers Association and the State Department of 
Education in promoting citizen participation in the study of educa- 
tional problems. One project of particular significance was the so- 
called "Three R's Project." This involved the preparation of four 
study guides and a leader's manual to be used by local groups in 
studying "Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic Today." The parent- 
teacher congress promoted the organization of such local study 
groups, which were attended by more than thirty thousand people. 
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The purpose of the project was to bring about a better understand- 
ing of modern elementary education. 

CONNECTICUT 

A citizens council on education was organized in 1937 by the 
Connecticut commissioner of education, to advise on educational 
policies. The state council stimulated the development of several 
regional councils, most of which were eventually supplanted by 
local councils. 

The management of the council is vested in an executive commit- 
tee, which plans at least four meetings per year. When the legislature 
is in session, the council supports desirable educational legislation. 
At other times it has found occasion to sponsor the annual "Citizens 
Conference on Education" and workshops for local citizens coun- 
cils. The Citizens Conference on Education was initiated in May, 
1948. It is a two-day conference held on an invitational basis, with 
lay citizens outnumbering educators two to one. The conference is 
organized into special study groups supplemented by general pro- 
grams. 

The council organized the Connecticut Citizens Commission for 
Public Schools in 1952, with sixty charter members who had been in- 
vited to membership by a sponsoring committee. The purpose of the 
organization is to enlist the co-operation of Connecticut citizens in 
support of the public schools and in the continued improvement of 
the quality and character of its program. 

DELAWARE 

No account of citizen co-operation in educational matters at the 
state level would be complete without mention of the history of the 
Council for Delaware Education. A parent-teacher association meet- 
ing was being held in the fall of 1946 in a small Wilmington suburb. 
In the course of the meeting, one of the fathers expressed his opinion 
about the question of teachers' salaries. This man, who was attending 
the parent-teacher association as a substitute for his wife, was Henry 
Toy, Jr., the present Director of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. When Mr. Toy went home from the parent- 
teacher meeting that evening he pondered his new responsibilities as 
chairman of a local committee whose mission was to do something 
about raising the salaries of the teachers. 
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Virtually all school support in the Delaware public school system 
comes from state funds. Hence, the problem of the committee im- 
mediately took on state-wide proportions. Soon a state committee 
came into existence, and Mr. Toy was requested to serve as its chair- 
man. The job of the committee was to get better schools for Dela- 
ware. At an early assembly of representatives of many different 
organizations, there was created a co-ordinated group which ac- 
quired the name, Council for Delaware Education. The council ac- 
cepted as its mission (a) helping the people of Delaware see the need 
for better education, (b) forwarding studies to strengthen and en- 
large its own organization, and (c) assisting local groups in solving 
their educational problems. 

This report has special significance as an example of the initiation 
of a state co-operative organization by a local citizens group. 

FLORIDA 

The Florida Citizens Committee on Education was appointed by 
the governor of the state in 1945. In order to insure proper planning 
and competent administration of its program, the committee decided 
to appoint an educator to serve as executive secretary. The person 
selected was Edgar L. Morphet, at that time Director of Administra- 
tion and Finance, Florida State Department of Education. A compre- 
hensive study of public education in Florida was immediately under- 
taken with the assistance of study committees and professional con- 
sultants. The study committees utilized several thousand people in 
conducting their studies. After two years of study, the Citizens Com- 
mittee published the findings of these studies together with the Com- 
mittee's major recommendations for the improvement of the state's 
educational system. Most of these recommendations were subse- 
quently enacted into law. This illustration represents one of the first 
and one of the most successful efforts of a state to improve its entire 
program of public education through a comprehensive study of the 
school system conducted co-operatively by citizens committees and 
educational consultants. 

From Florida comes also the account of a co-operative effort in the 
field of legislation. The objective was the passage of a constitutional 
amendment that would provide additional aid to the counties from 
state funds for school building purposes and put the full faith and 
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credit of the state behind bond issues for school construction to 
insure their ready sale at low interest rates. Steering committees were 
formed in most of the counties of the state. The amendment carried 
by a large majority, having received a favorable vote in every county 
where co-operative committees worked for its passage. 

Florida provides other examples of citizen co-operation which are 
of interest. One of the early experiences began in 1937 when the 
legislature authorized the development of a new school code. The 
draft of the new code was prepared co-operatively by educators and 
lawyers under the direction of a legislative committee. It was re- 
vised following discussions in various parts of the state, in which 
hundreds of school people, parent-teacher association representatives, 
board members, and other citizens participated. Following the adop- 
tion of the new code two years later, several citizens committees 
were organized to prepare interpretations and to assist in implement- 
ing the new laws. 

The Citizens Advisory Council was created by the 1947 legislature 
because the state board of education is composed exclusively of ex 
officio members. The Citizens Advisory Council consists of seven 
members appointed by the governor for four-year terms. The coun- 
cil meets twice a year to advise on educational matters of state-wide 
concern. 

The Continuing Education Council was created in the early thir- 
ties on the initiative of the State Education Association. It consists 
of the official heads of a number of organizations interested in educa- 
tion and is operated primarily to promote needed school legislation. 

GEORGIA 

In 1946 the General Assembly of Georgia authorized the creation 
of a special committee on education to make a study of the operation 
of the common schools of the state. This committee was composed 
entirely of members of the General Assembly. It appointed an edu- 
cator as its executive secretary and utilized other professional 
assistants in making the study. The survey staff worked extensively 
with lay people in preparing its report. More than twenty thousand 
citizens participated in making recommendations concerning the in- 
structional program. The report was presented to the legislature in 
1947, and many of the major recommendations were subsequently 
enacted into law. 
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IDAHO 

In 1952 the Idaho Education Association, the Idaho School Trus- 
tees Association, and the Idaho Congress of Parents and Teachers 
formally combined in a joint agency known as the Unified Educa- 
tion Council. The council became operative in April, 1952, and 
began to stimulate similar organizations at district and local levels. 
The membership of the council consists of three member representa- 
tives from each affiliated organization. Members of the staff of the 
State Department of Education, selected by the state superintendent 
of public instruction, serve as advisers. 

The primary purpose of the Unified Education Council is to 
examine carefully the legislative programs proposed by its compo- 
nent groups. After this examination the council attempts to con- 
solidate the proposals into a single program. 

ILLINOIS 

For several years Illinois has had a state advisory committee on 
education which includes representatives of some twenty-five state- 
wide organizations. Each group sends three representatives. The Illi- 
nois Education Association initiated the committee, but the original 
invitation was issued jointly by the Association and the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Illinois School Board Association. The 
committee meets monthly during the school year, arranges its own 
programs, secures speakers, and discusses all problems of education 
as they assume prominence. The committee is not an action group, 
but information flows from its meetings to the membership of 
various organizations, which aggregate about one and a half million 
persons. 

Illinois provides a second example of state-wide participation by 
citizens in many operations designed to improve the educational pro- 
gram in the schools. A study of the curriculum program on a state- 
wide basis is directed by a steering committee representing approxi- 
mately forty groups interested in education. Within the local areas, 
however, there are study groups endeavoring to secure citizen co- 
operation in the examination of the school program. The program of 
the schools has been divided into convenient areas, and materials are 
supplied to the local groups to facilitate their study. This enterprise 
is based upon the assumption that the laboratory for curriculum 
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study is the local school. The principal studies are, therefore, focused 
at that point, and substantial improvements have been made in many 
areas. 

INDIANA 

The Indiana State Teachers Association, at its annual convention 
in 1947, authorized the creation of the Indiana School Study Com- 
mission. The resolution directed the commission to make a compre- 
hensive study of education in Indiana. In accordance with this reso- 
lution, the executive committee of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation appointed a school study commission composed of fifty out- 
standing citizens of the state, including a minority representaton of 
leaders in the field of education. The commission established seven 
study committees one for each of the major areas of the school pro- 
gram, and enlisted the assistance of several thousand individuals and 
a few out-of-state consultants in making the study. The recommen- 
dations of the commission were published in 1949 and have contrib- 
uted significantly to the improvement of education in Indiana. 

KENTUCKY 

The Kentucky Council for Education was recently organized on 
the initiative of the Kentucky School Boards Association and the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers. The council is designed 
to serve as a co-ordinating organization for state and local groups 
having educational interests. It has also undertaken to promote the 
organization of local citizens councils for the study of education. 

Kentucky furnishes two other examples: one, a committee to ad- 
vise on a minimum foundation program; the other, a gathering of 
citizens in 1952 to analyze the functions of school and community in 
making citizenship education effectual. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Massachusetts Council for Public Schools was organized in 
1947 as an emergency committee representing the Massachusetts 
Association of School Committees, the Massachusetts Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the Massachusetts Teachers Federation, and 
the Massachusetts Association of School Superintendents. In 1949 its 
membership was broadened "to increase the general understanding 
of the achievements, conditions, and needs of the Massachusetts pub- 
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lie schools and to promote the improvement of public school educa- 
tion in Massachusetts." In 1950, the council invited a number of 
prominent citizens to form a citizens advisory committee to assist its 
board of directors. 

The council has encouraged the development of local councils. 
In 1952 their membership was nearly five thousand. The board of 
directors of the council and the citizens advisory committee hold 
special meetings at least every two months. The council has estab- 
lished working committees to study educational problems, and they 
meet frequently throughout the school year. Four times annually the 
council holds regional workshops in different parts of the state. The 
work of the council seems to have been greatly strengthened by the 
development of strong local councils. 

MICHIGAN 

In 1950, the superintendent of public instruction in Michigan in- 
vited about thirty persons from education and various other walks of 
life to serve as members of the Michigan Commission on Educational 
Policies. This commission meets twice a year for two- or three-day 
sessions where the attention of the members is focused on impor- 
tant educational problems. The commission aids the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in an advisory capacity. An interesting 
incident in its history occurred when members of the commission 
drew up a statement about what is right and wrong with education 
from the standpoint of the layman. This document proved to have 
splendid provocative qualities, and, as a consequence of its study by 
all members, the commission decided to prepare a questionnaire for 
general distribution to the people under the caption, "How Would 
You Answer This?" Questions were asked about the value and ac- 
complishments of the public schools. About two hundred thousand 
copies of this questionnaire were used in communities by the school 
authorities to test the attitude of the people toward the schools, with 
results that showed public attitudes to be both friendly and dis- 
criminating. 

In a grouping of five counties in the northwestern part of Michi- 
gan, a community-school service program, sponsored by the State 
Department of Public Instruction and supported by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, has for several years been promoting a study of 
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how the school can associate itself effectively with the life interests 
of the people. During the first three years of operation of the study, 
it is reported that more than 3,000 persons out of a total five-county 
population of approximately 60,000 were actively associated with 
some committee concerned with the solution of a community prob- 
lem or with the improvement of some aspect of personal and com- 
munity life. 

Michigan commonly mingles teachers and school administrators 
with other citizens in standing committees dealing with the curricu- 
lum. An annual invitational conference of such groups has been held 
for the past fifteen years. 

MINNESOTA 

The depression brought many hardships to the schools of Minne- 
sota, and, in 1934, a state citizens committee was sent forth to their 
rescue on the initiative of the P.T.A. Central Council of Minneapo- 
lis. The original name of the committee was the Citizens Committee 
on Public School Finance, reflecting the financial emergency that 
brought it into being. Finance has ever since been a matter of pri- 
mary interest to the State Citizens Committee on Public Education, 
as it is now called, which also has assisted in the reorganization of 
school districts and has helped to advance early childhood education, 
vocational education, and junior college education. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Mississippi Citizens Council on Education was established in 
1949. The council was initiated by the Mississippi Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the State Department of Education, and the Mis- 
sissippi Education Association. Members were selected by naming 
the president, or his designate, of every state-wide agency or organi- 
zation interested in education. In addition to these members, ten per- 
sons from the state at large, representing no particular organization, 
were appointed by the council as members. 

The council appointed study committees and looked into educa- 
tional needs. Thousands of lay and professional people participated. 
It has presented its findings to the legislature with its recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of education. As a result of these recom- 
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mendations, the legislature made appropriations for a more exhaus- 
tive study of Mississippi's educational problems. The council has had 
the usual difficulty about raising money to support its activities. 

MISSOURI 

The Missouri Citizens Commission for the Study of Education was 
created by the state board of education in 1950. The commission 
spent two years in making a comprehensive study of the public 
school system in Missouri for the purpose of developing recommen- 
dations to point the way for needed improvements. It appointed a 
professionally trained executive secretary and established seven study 
committees, whose membership comprised both lay and professional 
personnel. The study committees and the commission were assisted 
by four out-of -state consultants. The studies of the commission were 
carried on in such a manner as to enable thousands of people to 
participate. The recommendations of the commission were published 
in 1952, a colorful report having been prepared for the general pub- 
lic and a comprehensive report for persons who might be interested 
in some of the details. 

MONTANA 

The State Grass Roots Committee (or Citizens Committee for 
Education) was organized in Montana in 1947 and was active 
through 1949. The committee was initiated by the Montana Educa- 
tion Association, the School Boards Association, the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and other state-wide groups having an in- 
terest in education. Each organization selected its own representatives 
and sent them to a state-wide meeting. The state group developed 
plans for organizing local units for the committee in every county. 
When the local units were finally organized, the state group was 
reorganized to include representatives of the county groups. It then 
set up subcommittees to make studies of the educational problems of 
Montana. These studies resulted in some significant recommenda- 
tions, one of the most important of which was for the establishment 
of a minimum foundation program. Most of the recommendations of 
the Grass Roots Committee have been enacted into law. It is reported 
that the citizens groups were largely responsible for legislation which 
has been very helpful to the schools. 
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NEBRASKA 

The Nebraska Council for Better Education was organized in 1945 
on the initiative of the Nebraska Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
To be a member of the Nebraska council, an organization must be 
statewide and have an interest in education. The council at present 
is composed of representatives of twenty-five professional, patriotic, 
and farm organizations. A nonaction group, the council has pro- 
moted studies of various educational problems. These studies have 
been made available to the legislature, and have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the passage of some favorable school legislation. 

NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Citizens Committee on State School Aid was 
formed in 1952 under the sponsorship of the New Jersey Education 
Association. Its work is now implemented through the activities of 
the state and county associated boards of education, the state, county, 
and local parent-teacher groups, education associations, and munic- 
ipal associations. Every county has organized a county state school 
aid committee. The citizens council takes the initiative in establishing 
the local state aid committee, forming it from representatives of the 
County School Boards Association, Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, County-Teachers Association, municipal officials, and other 
groups. The state committee is composed of representatives of the 
local committees. Already much helpful discussion concerning state 
aid has been stimulated. 

New Jersey reported two additional examples of special commis- 
sions on which citizens are represented. One of them, a commission 
on character and citizenship education, is composed of representa- 
tives from educational associations, religious organizations, and var- 
ious other citizen groups. Its object has been to conduct hearings and 
to prepare a manual. The second example is the committee on educa- 
tional television, appointed by the state commissioner of education. 
Its members represent education, industry, the legislature, the New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, the state bureau of the 
budget, and the education section of a commercial television station. 

NEW YORK 

The New York Citizens Committee for the Public Schools was 
initiated late in 1950, and its organization was completed in early 
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1952. The first meeting was called at the suggestion of a representa- 
tive of the State Education Department and was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the Public Education Association, the New York 
State Citizens Council, the State Education Department, neighbor- 
hood associations, and other prominent individuals. This original 
group set up a workshop conference which was attended by some 
forty citizens of the state. The workshop organized committees to 
study such matters as the functions of the state committee, types of 
organization and membership, and methods of financing. A commit- 
tee of thirteen was created to serve as an executive group for organ- 
izing the citizens committee. 

The stated objectives of the New York State Citizens Committee 
for the Public Schools are (a) to arouse and sustain citizen interest 
and participation in public education throughout the state of New 
York by fostering the formation of local citizens committees for the 
public schools and assisting such committees in their work by col- 
lecting and disseminating information for citizen groups interested 
in public education; and (b) to enlist the support and co-operation 
of these groups in a working partnership with the duly constituted 
educational authorities. 2 

There are two types of members: general members and supporting 
members. Persons who earn their living as professional educators can- 
not become general members. Members are sought who have a broad 
interest in activities rather than limited or partisan interest, but elec- 
tion to membership is by the general committee. 

Supporting membership is open to any American citizen maintain- 
ing a residence in New York State. Supporting members are non- 
voting and are entitled to attend meetings upon invitation of the 
board of directors. 

New York State offers a second example of a program designed to 
awaken the interest of citizens in the annual school meeting. In 1951, 
the state commissioner of education launched a long-term campaign 
to acquaint every voter with the importance of the annual school 
meeting. Suggestion sheets were sent to school administrators for the 
development of plans for the annual meeting. News stories in the 
public press gave impetus to the program for greater attendance and 
participation. The New York campaign is apparently bringing re- 

2. New York State Citizens Committee for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th 
St., New York. Untitled pamphlet. 
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suits. It is reported that attendance has been virtually doubled dur- 
ing the first year of effort. 

Two other examples of citizen co-operation for better schools in 
New York are a council of eighteen members, appointed in 1949 to 
study high-school education, and another council, dating from 1944, 
for the advancement of rural education. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

The organization of the United Forces for Education was accom- 
plished more than ten years ago. It is a state committee composed of 
representatives from the Congress of Parents and Teachers, North 
Carolina Education Association, the Grange, the Federation of 
Women's Clubs, the North Carolina Farm Bureau, the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the State School Board Association. Its aim has 
been to serve as an action group to promote progressive school legis- 
lation at state and local levels. For example, in 1949, the "United 
Forces" helped to publicize the findings growing out of a co-opera- 
tive state-wide study of the public schools which had just been com- 
pleted in accordance with a plan authorized by the legislature. In 
1951, the state organization began the establishment of local units of 
United Forces to be affiliated with the state organization. These local 
groups were organized in order to provide a better channel of com- 
munication between the state groups and the people at home. 

OREGON 

For fifteen years Oregon has had a strong Governor's Committee. 
It draws its membership from organizations that are interested in the 
education of young people. The committee is called together at the 
request of the governor and meets quarterly. It has a subcommittee, 
called the Educational Committee, composed of lay and professional 
people. The Educational Committee is divided into subcommittees 
which make studies of educational problems in Oregon and report 
their findings to citizens conferences called by the governor, often 
attended by more than a thousand people. It is said that the Gover- 
nor's Committee and the Educational Committee have had excellent 
results. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

In 1947, the governor of South Carolina, in accordance with the 
provisions of a joint resolution of the legislature, appointed the South 
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Carolina Education Survey Committee. This committee was com- 
posed of citizens representing different types of life work. It engaged 
the services of the Division of Surveys and Field Services of George 
Peabody College for Teachers to direct the survey. The survey staff 
set up eleven study committees with some members of each commit- 
tee drawn from the field of professional education. These committees 
made an extensive study of public education in South Carolina and 
presented their findings to the Education Survey Committee. These 
findings were presented to the legislature in 1948 and influenced the 
course of legislation. 

TEXAS 

The Citizens Advisory Committee on Education, organized pri- 
marily to sponsor public schools week, came into being in Texas in 
1950 by action of the State Board of Education. The members, ap- 
pointed each year, represent education, business, agriculture, labor, 
and the professions. They are selected from all sections of the state 
on recommendations made by the twenty-one members of the State 
Board of Education. This committee has encouraged the develop- 
ment of local committees. The planning is done co-operatively with 
the Texas State Teachers Association, the Texas Education Agency, 
and the Texas School Board Association. 

The State Board of Education of Texas has supplemented the fore- 
going project by calling an annual state advisory conference on edu- 
cation. Invitations go to twelve hundred citizens. Approximately 
five hundred people attend these conferences, which are held to ob- 
tain recommendations from citizens concerning state-level education- 
al policy. Numerous educational problems have been studied, and 
recommendations concerning improvements in laws and in practices 
have been made. 

Perhaps the most significant example of citizen co-operation in 
behalf of the public schools in Texas is the enactment into law of the 
famous Gilmer-Aiken Bills. 3 These bills were far-reaching in their 
importance because they established a comprehensive foundation 
program of state support and completely reorganized the state educa- 

3. Rae Files Still, The Gilmer-Aikin Bills. Austin, Texas: Steck Co., 1950. 
The author of this study, a teacher who was a member of the Qtizens Advisory 
Committee on Education and of the legislature, presents a dramatic and detailed 
account of the history of the Gilmer-Aikin Bills. 
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tion agency. These bills were the result of a study extending over 
eighteen months by an interim committee, known as the Gilmer- 
Aiken Committee, which was established because of a controversy in 
the 1947 legislature over the minimum salary law for public school 
teachers. The committee was composed of six members appointed by 
the lieutenant governor, six appointed by the speaker of the house, 
and six by the governor. The State Education Association, the state 
superintendent, and the State Board of Education were all originally 
distrustful of the committee. After a slow start, the committee se- 
cured the services of educational consultants, and proceeded to make 
bona fide studies. Five state-wide advisory study committees were 
established and, in addition, county committees were organized in 
each of the 254 counties in Texas. After eighteen months of study, 
the principal recommendations of these study committees were in- 
corporated into a series of bills. The State Education Association co- 
operated with the Gilmer-Aiken Committee as soon as the sincerity 
of the committee was established. The bills were subsequently en- 
acted into law after a bitter legislative fight. 

UTAH 

In 1951, the legislature of the state of Utah authorized a study of 
its public schools to be made by the Public School Survey Commis- 
sion, to be appointed by the Legislative Council. Sixty citizens of the 
state were chosen by the council without regard to political or reli- 
gious affiliation. 

After considering other plans, including a possible study by out- 
of-state experts, the commission decided on a co-operative type of 
study which would be made by study committees under the direc- 
tion of members of the commission with the assistance of consultants 
from out of the state. 

The commission then appointed an educator from the state as an 
executive secretary to work with the study committees and with the 
commission and to be responsible for co-ordinating the study. Study 
committees were authorized for each of six areas instruction, organ- 
ization and administration, staff personnel, pupil personnel, plant sup- 
plies and transportation, and finance. These study committees, com- 
posed of an equal number of educators and other citizens, were 
organized early in 1952. Ten members of the commission were ap- 
pointed as liaison members to work with the committees. 
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It soon became apparent that members of the commission had 
many different ideas about what the schools were doing. As one 
means of obtaining a more uniform understanding, plans were made 
for commission members, representatives of the committees, and con- 
sultants to visit some of the schools in each of the forty districts in 
Utah. After each visit a conference was held to discuss significant 
points noted in the visitation. 

During the course of the study much valuable information was ob- 
tained and used as a basis for preparing recommendations. Each of 
the study committees summarized its findings and prepared conclu- 
sions and recommendations for the consideration of the entire com- 
mission. Early in 1953 the study committees and the commission 
completed the work and prepared a report which included some 
seventy recommendations for improving the Utah school system. 
The report and these recommendations were presented for consider- 
ation of the governor, the legislature, and the people of Utah. 
There is general agreement that the common understandings and the 
experience of working co-operatively may, in the long run, be 
more important for the schools of Utah than the conclusions and 
recommendations growing out of a particular study. 

VERMONT 

In 1947, the State Board of Education of Vermont and the com- 
missioner of education began arranging one-day meetings every sum- 
mer for a group of citizens called the Vermont Council for Public 
Education. At a meeting in 1951, conversation turned to the subject 
of the failure of certain organizations to work together. As a result 
of this discussion a permanent council of organizations that could 
work together for public education was established. It is by such nat- 
ural processes as this that some of our most useful organizations 
are born. 

The purposes of the Vermont council are to facilitate the ex- 
change of information and plans relating to public education in the 
state, to promote research on educational problems and to dissemi- 
nate facts. Every member organization has full freedom of thought 
and action and is not bound by an action taken by the council. 
Though it has been in existence too short a time for its effectiveness 
to be appraised, the council is to be distinguished in two particulars 
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from most others of a state- wide nature. First, it is not an organiza- 
tion dedicated to compelling action on the part of anyone. Second, 
it is intended to be an "arena" rather than a pressure group. 

VIRGINIA 

Two illustrations from Virginia show well-conceived efforts with- 
in recent years to interest the public in the affairs of the State Educa- 
tion Authority. In the fall of 1949, the State Board of Education 
held nine regional meetings throughout the state, at which more than 
four thousand citizens were in attendance. The object of these meet- 
ings was to acquaint the general public with the problems and pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the State Board of Education. 
The other example dates from 1950, when the General Assembly of 
Virginia appointed a commission to study a foundation education 
program for the state. It is estimated that at least three thousand 
people participated in the work of the commission, either through 
public meetings or by questionnaire. The generous appropriations 
for education made by the legislature in 1952 are attributed to the 
work of the commission. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

From West Virginia conies a report of the creation of the West 
Virginia Citizens Commission for Public Education, organized in 
1951 for the promotion of a constitutional amendment that would 
permit greater revenues for the construction of school buildings. 
After it had accomplished this original purpose, the commission, 
composed of state-wide representatives and individual members se- 
lected by each county, continued to promote other worthy edu- 
cational programs. Its purpose is to bring about and improve public 
understanding of educational problems and bring the public closer to 
the schools. It is encouraging the formation of local and county citi- 
zens committees. Five subcommittees have recently been formulated 
to study, respectively, (i) financing the schools, (2) qualifications of 
county boards of education and other school personnel, (3) develop- 
ment of citizen concern for schools, (4) the teaching of moral 
values, and (5) legislation for the betterment of the state education 
system. 
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WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin has a joint committee on education. In 1934, when edu- 
cation was suffering from lack of financial assistance, a call went out 
from the American Association of University Women to the other 
women's organizations in the state to meet and discuss the problem. 
A committee was thus formed, and still continues with representation 
from no fewer than twenty-one organizations, departments, and 
commissions. It meets monthly to discuss educational matters and to 
plan the dissemination of information on such topics as taxation, 
school finance, state aid, school district reorganization, teacher 
shortage, educational legislation, and library work. 

Co-ordination of Activities 
of Voluntary Groups 

The congress of parents and teachers and the state education asso- 
ciation in each state are voluntary organizations. Both are vitally 
interested in promoting liberal educational policies and programs on 
a state-wide basis, and both are usually able to command the attention 
of the state legislature. These voluntary organizations do not always 
work toward the development of the same educational program. 
The situation is further complicated when the state department of 
education advocates still another program. 

The need for better co-ordination of the activities of these two 
voluntary groups and those of other such agencies has become evi- 
dent in a number of states. A joint committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
made a study of this problem in 1952."* A questionnaire was sent to 
the executive secretary of each of the state education associations 
and the president of each state congress of parents and teachers. The 
following statements are based on replies received from thirty-seven 
states. 

a) Only nine states use the joint committee idea; ten use the broader idea 
of a state council on educational problems; two states report both 
patterns of organization. 

4. Joint Committee of the National Education Association and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, "A Report of Co-operative Relationships 
between the State Congress of Parents and Teachers and the State Teachers 
Association, 1952." Washington: National Education Association or National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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b) Much of the effort of joint committees and state education councils 
seems to be centered upon the enactment of school legislation. The 
leaders of the parent-teacher association sometimes have the impres- 
sion that they are not co-planners but are expected to help the state 
education association carry out its legislative program. 

c) Several states indicate substantial beginnings on broader programs in- 
cluding citizens conferences, public relations programs, joint publica- 
tions, and co-operative planning of activities. 

d) Where the state council pattern is used, the basic groups are the state 
education association, the state congress of parents and teachers, and 
the state school board association. 

e) Replies on working relationships suggest that there is considerable 
exchange of personnel and materials in connection with conventions, 
committees, and publications. Beyond these basic relationships there 
seem to be only a few dynamic and unique relationships. 

f) State leaders of parent-teacher associations seem conscious of reluc- 
tance on the part of some teachers and education groups to co-operate 
fully. A number of times the parent-teacher respondents suggested 
things to be done which might help teachers understand the need for 
more interest in "working together." 

It seems apparent, from the information provided through this 
study, that progress is being made in building co-operation between 
the state education association and the state Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and, sometimes, with other groups. But the problem is 
larger than a matter of improvement in co-operation between any 
two voluntary organizations. Examples presented earlier in this chap- 
ter point to the conclusion that co-operation, to be truly effective, 
must include all interested groups and must provide for genuine 
participation as among equals in the development of programs and 
policies. 

Problems in Co-operation 
at the State Level 

Because of space limitations it was not possible to give detailed in- 
formation concerning the development of and the difficulties in each 
co-operative project reported from the several states. Further- 
more, the persons reporting on the projects in certain states did not 
wish some of the difficulties encountered to be identified with their 
respective states, because such identification in a published report of 
national circulation might increase the problems and handicap the 
entire process. 
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Some of the problems being encountered in citizen co-operation in 
the various states are identified in the following paragraphs, without 
associating them with any particular state. 

THE APPOINTMENT AND COMPOSITION OF STATE GROUPS 

The manner of selecting the membership of state councils or com- 
mittees for education is a vital problem because it may affect the 
working procedures of the group and the outcomes of the effort at 
co-operative endeavor. How and by whom the project is initiated 
may determine who appoints or selects the state group. But the com- 
position of the group may be a problem which is equally critical. 
Some state committees, composed entirely of the official leaders of 
co-operating organizations, have found it difficult to work together 
because of limitations placed upon the group members by the organi- 
zations they represent. It is extremely difficult for a group to arrive 
at a consensus if each member must go back to the organization he 
represents and poll his organization before he can take a position. 
Few organizations give their leaders power to bind the organization 
they represent. Broad participation in the formulation of educational 
policies and programs is generally recognized as an essential element 
in democratic organizations. The proper implementation of an ac- 
ceptable representative program is the problem. 

Some state groups have resolved this difficulty by selecting repre- 
sentatives from all interested groups, but with the understanding that 
their actions do not bind the groups from which they were selected. 
Selection from groups is made for the sole purpose of creating a 
state committee with broad understanding and interest. Each member 
of the group is then free to participate in co-operative activities. 

Other state groups have solved this problem by creating a state 
committee entirely independent of organized groups. Such a com- 
mittee is composed of individuals of recognized competence who 
officially represent no particular groups. Members are appointed 
solely because of their individual competencies and interest in edu- 
cation. 

WORKING TOGETHER 

A complete analysis of all the difficulties experienced by state 
groups in working together would be helpful. Some of the more 
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important difficulties which have been experienced in this area are as 
follows: attempts by an individual or a group to dominate the com- 
mittee, scattering of effort on the part of committee members, arriv- 
ing at decisions before all the facts have been examined, and failure 
to arrange for the resources essential to sound decision-making, 
such as careful studies and competent consultants. 

Some procedures which have been found helpful in solving these 
difficulties are as follows: the committee adopts policies governing 
decision-making, work procedures, publicity, and other matters be- 
fore it starts its work; the committee defines the problems it wishes to 
study; the committee makes plans for needed studies and resource 
consultants; and, the committee selects competent leadership. 

SINCERITY OF CO-OPERATIVE PROGRAM 

Co-operative projects in education which have not been motivat- 
ed by a genuine interest in better schools have almost always run into 
difficulties. Sometimes professional groups have developed state legis- 
lative programs and then called in representatives of organized 
groups in order to secure their endorsement. This may be a tech- 
nique of lobbying, but it is not the most effective way to enlist 
genuine participation of citizens in the solution of educational prob- 
lems. Governors have been known to appoint education commis- 
sions stacked with members committed to the views of the governor 
making the appointment. In a few instances, commission reports have 
been withheld from publication by governors who disapproved the 
findings. Sincerity, objectivity, and impartiality on the part of all 
concerned are essential to success in co-operative endeavor. 

FINANCING THE ACTIVITIES 

The problem of financing the necessary activities of co-operating 
groups at the state level has been frequently encountered. Adequate 
funds are necessary to assure broad participation and provide for 
needed studies. Various methods have been used to secure the 
needed money. Some of the sources which have been used are as 
follows: appropriations by the legislature, grants from philanthropic 
sources, appropriations for studies from funds of state boards or de- 
partments of education, state education association funds, private sub- 
scriptions, and contributions from organized groups. 
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Analysis and Conclusions 

The evidence indicates that there is a widespread trend toward 
increasing the areas of co-operation in education at the state level. 
This trend has somewhat paralleled the trend toward increased 
co-operation at the local level The emphasis upon co-operation in 
developing educational programs and policies has been especially 
marked in the years following World War II. A number of co- 
operative projects at the state level have been inaugurated during the 
past two or three years. These projects have such short histories that 
it is impossible to make adequate appraisals of their success. However, 
enough experience has been gained with such projects to warrant the 
following conclusions: 

1 ) Almost any attempt at increasing the area of citizen co-opera- 
tion for better schools has some desirable outcomes. These outcomes 
may range all the way from the dissemination of information to 
major program development and implementation. 

2) State projects in citizen co-operation have been initiated suc- 
cessfully by a number of different state agencies, including state 
education associations, state congresses of parents and teachers, state 
departments or state boards of education, state associations of school 
boards, and state legislatures. Frequently two or more groups have 
sponsored co-operative projects which were later extended to pro- 
vide for the participation of additional organizations. 

3 ) One of the chief problems encountered in state-level co-opera- 
tion has been the difficulty of obtaining funds to finance the activities 
of such state groups. 

4) State co-operative projects have varied greatly in structure 
of organization, work procedures, membership, purposes, term of 
work, and outcomes. These variables make it impossible to identify 
any one particular type of state co-operation as the best type. How- 
ever, some of the most satisfactory state projects have shown the 
following characteristics: 

a) Opportunities were given for broad participation of organizations, 
groups, agencies, and individuals in the development of educational 
policies and programs. 

b) The state organization worked with local groups organized to pro- 
vide opportunities for citizen co-operation. State groups have fre- 
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quently stimulated the organization of local groups and have rendered 
valuable services in co-ordinating their activities, 

c) Work procedures emphasized the making of studies. Decision-making 
based upon discussion only has not proved as effective as decision- 
making after considering the facts. 

d) Educators were used in a consulting capacity by decision-making and 
study committees. 

e) The project developed an action program for educational improve- 
ment. Nonaction state groups which have been organized primarily 
for orientation have had some value, but a group which does not have 
the opportunity to participate in decision-making, at least in an ad- 
visory capacity, does not really have the opportunity to co-operate. 

f) The members of the council or committee were selected in such a 
manner as to be representative, but they were free to co-operate with 
each other. 

g) The group defined its policies of working together, developed its plan 
of work, and organized to carry out its activities. 

h) Co-operative activities were genuine and sincere on the part of all 
persons involved. 

Progress in citizen co-operation among the states has been quite 
uneven. It is apparent that many leaders in public affairs have learned 
how to work together effectively and with mutual respect. Un- 
fortunately, the progress has been much more limited in some areas, 
and the educators still seem to be proceeding to make the decisions, 
expecting to win the support of other citizens. 

In nearly all states, there are certain aspects of citizen co-operation 
that are working out quite satisfactorily, and others that are far 
from satisfactory. Several states have greatly improved almost their 
entire programs through co-operative studies involving large num- 
bers of citizens; others have centered attention on a few problems, 
such as finance or legislation; still others have done little more than 
make minor adjustments. 

Many of the possibilities inherent in co-operative programs at 
the state level are just being discovered. When the need for new 
laws or for amendments to existing laws begins to be apparent, 
representative groups in many states co-operate in proposing im- 
provements. If the cost of living increases more rapidly than rev- 
enues for school support, citizens groups frequently work together 
to ascertain the facts and develop proposals for meeting the needs. 
Many chief state school officers or state boards of education appoint 
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committees to study curriculum, textbooks, libraries, or school trans- 
portation to determine needs and to propose policies or minimum 
standards for consideration by the state board of education. In- 
formed persons help to interpret needs and to propose remedies, 
thus obviating the necessity of waging campaigns to attain ob- 
jectives which have been chiefly accepted by educators. 

Developments such as these indicate that resolving educational 
issues at the state level through a carefully planned program of 
citizen co-operation is being tried in many places. In every state 
there are still educators and other citizens who do not believe in 
this process or who do not have the patience to try to make it work. 
Many others have had the opportunity to see some of the advantages 
in the way of improved education and are constantly searching for 
new ways of co-operating more effectively. Herein lies much of 
the promise for better state programs of education in the future. 
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National Organizations Interested in 
Public Education 

Public education is generally recognized as a matter of great na- 
tional interest as well as one of state and local concern. What hap- 
pens in the public schools and institutions of higher learning through- 
out the country is intimately related to the national welfare. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there are many national and regional or- 
ganizations which are interested in some way in public education. 
The extent to which these organizations and their representatives co- 
operate in promoting the progress of public education should be of 
considerable interest to all citizens. 

National groups concerned with public education are organized 
in numerous ways. Some are merely central offices for clusters of 
local and state organizations. Occasionally, the substantive organi- 
zation is national, with regional, state, or local branches maintained 
as one means of carrying out the national program. Some welcome 
both laymen and educators as members, but many are composed 
of laymen who are interested in co-operating with educational 
organizations and other groups concerned with public education. 
The lay groups often employ educators to direct those of their 
activities which are devoted to education. 

These organizations have a wide range of purposes. Perhaps the 
best known and most influential of these regional and national organ- 
izations are established to improve educational opportunities by co- 
operating with teachers and boards of education. The majority of 
the regional and national citizens organizations, however, are created 
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primarily for purposes not directly related to public education. They 
work with educators to some extent to promote both their own 
special purposes and the general welfare as they define it. In addi- 
tion, there are many kinds of national organizations of educators, 
some of which are identified primarily with public schools. Several 
of these groups are interested in working with laymen or with 
citizens groups. 

The stated purposes and objectives of an organization which relate 
to public education should give some indication of the nature of 
its outlook and attitudes, of its interest in co-operating with other 
groups, and of the point of view regarding these matters likely to 
be taken by its state and local affiliates. It should be recognized, 
however, that any statement of educational objectives should be 
interpreted in light of the organization and of what it does toward 
attaining these objectives. It should also be recognized that in- 
dividual members or groups of members of a given state or com- 
munity may not understand the implications of the objectives as 
stated by a national organization or may have conflicting purposes 
of their own which lead to inconsistent actions. 

The organizations considered in this chapter are described largely 
as they themselves have defined their purposes and reported their 
operations. The materials and observations presented should help 
the reader to make up his own mind about their implications for 
citizen co-operation at the national level. 

Organizations Formed To Improve Public Education 
The organizations considered in this section are primarily citizens 
groups which, as indicated by their objectives and activities, are 
friendly to public education. Their purposes are clearly to help 
assure a better program of public education. They may at times dis- 
agree with certain educational developments, but their criticisms are 
generally constructive in that they are seeking to improve the 
schools rather than to discredit them. The earlier activities of some 
of these organizations have been considered in chapter iii. Here, 
attention is centered on current programs and recent developments. 

THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers (P/T,A.), which 
now has a membership of more than eight million, is organized in 
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every state and in some thirty-eight thousand local school commu- 
nities or districts. 

The P.T.A. works primarily in relation to the public elementary 
and secondary schools. Its expressed purposes, however, indicate an 
interest in the welfare of children generally. Recognition that the 
school is only one of the agencies affecting children and that the 
school is part of the community is clear in the following statement of 
the objectives of the P.T.A.: 

To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, 
and community; to raise the standards of home life; to secure adequate 
laws for the care and protection of children and youth; to bring into 
closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers may 
co-operate intelligently in the training of the child; to develop between 
educators and the general public such united efforts as will secure for 
every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
education. 1 

The P.T.A. has formulated a current "Action Program" relating 
to the public schools, from which the following statement of pur- 
poses is quoted: 

A. Promote understanding of the purposes and functions of the schools: 

1 . Focus attention on how much America owes to its public schools. . . . 

2. Weigh criticisms made of the public schools interpreting modern 
methods of teaching the three R's to correct any misconceptions that 
may exist; explain how the school dollar is spent and what re- 
turns this investment yields in teaching services, equipment, and 
materials. . . . 

3. Concentrate on making the school a community center. . . . 

4. Encourage co-operative programs between the school on the one 
hand and business and industry on the other.' . . . 

5. Use various channels of parent-teacher publicity to keep the public 
informed of the events and activities going on in the school and of 
the work of the board of education. 

6. Take advantage of the unique position and services of the parent- 
teacher association to co-ordinate the efforts of all those who have 
the interests of the school at heart. 

7. Study the needs of the school through a continuing survey; stimu- 
late interest by having parents and other citizens visit the school. . . . 

B. Help build curriculums that 'will prepare young people to live in the 
complex 'world of today: 

i. Work with school officials to initiate some form of co-operative edu- 
cational planning (through such groups as lay advisory committees 

i. P.T.A. Printer. Chicago: National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 1947. 
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or curriculum survey committees) that will enable representative 
citizens to discuss and act on curriculum needs. 

2. Utilize all channels available for P.T.A. publicity to inform the pub- 
lic about the aims, objectives, and content of the curriculum and to 
keep the public abreast of new curriculum developments. 

3. Remembering the need for a two-way flow of ideas between the 
school and the community, sponsor open meetings and forums .... 

4. Recommend that school officials make systematic provision for indi- 
vidual conferences of parents and teachers. . . . 

5. Encourage school superintendents in their efforts to maintain an 
"open-door policy" between the public and the schools. . . . 

6. Urge every citizen to exercise the privilege of attending school board 
meetings, to visit the schools, and in other ways to inform himself. . . . 

7. If the school does not have sufficient funds for up-to-date teaching 
aids and other materials called for by the modern curriculum, take 
steps to see that school funds are made available for this purpose. 

C. Support up-to-date and realistic systems of educational finance: 

1. Study methods of taxation that can be used to improve our educa- 
tional system. . . . 

2. Support a school budget that will meet goals the people helped set 
for public education and that will provide necessary educational 
services. . . . 

3. Work on well-planned school construction programs that will sup- 
ply needed facilities and equipment. 

4. Encourage school board members or administrative officers to in- 
terpret the financial program to the general public. . . . 

5. Request that reports on school finances, expressed in language that 
is easily understood, be issued as simple leaflets or pamphlets. . . . 

D. Attract and keep teachers 'who have the vision, the insight^ and the 
skill to help children and youth utilize fully their natural talents and 
powers: 

1. Support the scholarship fund maintained by the state congress to aid 
highly qualified young men and women who wish to prepare for 
teaching. 

2. Emphasize the need ... to make young people aware not only of 
how deeply satisfying the career of teaching can be but also of how 
gratifying it is to find one's self qualified for so demanding a pro- 
fession. 

3. Urge that teacher-education institutions enrol on their faculties the 
ablest of educators. . . . 

4. Increase the prestige of the teaching profession by recognizing the 
magnitude of its contribution, and give the members of this pro- 
fession confidence and loyal support. 

5. Make every effort to give teachers a feeling of belonging to the 
community. . . . 
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6. Arouse the community to the need for recruiting teachers by means 
of a community campaign staffed by lay citizens. 

7. Conduct a careful study of teaching loads in elementary schools and 
high schools. . . . 

8. Assure teachers that through the P.T.A. they have a chance to exer- 
cise civic privileges by working vigorously with other men and 
women for the betterment of their community. 

E. Create opportunities for the development of mutual confidence and 
understanding between the parent and the teacher: 

1. Advocate study-discussion groups as one of the strongest means of 
breaking down emotional barriers between parent and teacher. . . . 

2. Find out what P.T.A. members can do voluntarily to lighten the 
load of individual teachers, such as ... student field trips. . . . 

3. Plan acti vines and entertainments in which parents and teachers will 
enjoy one another's company. . . . 

4. Encourage parent members to invite teacher members into their 
homes for social activities. 

5. Undertake the kind of community service projects in which parent 
and teacher may work side by side and come to know each other 
better as persons. 

These statements of purposes and activities cover the field of 
parent-teacher co-operation. The P.T.A. operates in the area where 
parents, children, and teachers are brought together in school and 
community. Most of the thousands of committees which have capi- 
talized on these natural and inevitable relationships to organize par- 
ent-teacher associations to benefit their children, their schools, and 
their communities have profited greatly from them. 

Where parent-teacher associations are not organized, or have 
failed to develop their full potentialities, the reason has usually been 
a lack of effective leadership. Superior leadership among either the 
parents or the teachers is usually enough to bring parents and teach- 
ers together in advantageous co-operation. Once they work together, 
the same sort of leadership will keep their objectives on a high level. 
Their activities will then be important enough to leave no doubt 
about the value of the P.T.A. program, not only in the local school 
and school system but on state and national levels as well. 

THE NATIONAL CITIZENS COMMISSION 
FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The National Citizens Commission differs from the Parent- 
Teacher Association in that professional educators serve only as con- 
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sultants, individual members of the Commission being representa- 
tives of the leadership of other professional interests and occupations. 
It has sponsored research on selected educational problems to pro- 
vide a factual basis for its work. The Commission was launched on 
the national level and regionalized some of its administrative opera- 
tions at a later time, but it has always emphasized stimulation of the 
organization of local and state citizens committees for the public 
schools. 

The work of the Commission supplements that of the Parent- 
Teacher Association; its membership and methods differ more from 
those of the Parent-Teacher Association than do its fundamental 
purposes. The basic principles of the Commission have been stated 
as follows: 

The problem of its children's schools lies at the heart of a free society. 
None of man's public institutions has a deeper effect upon his conduct 
as a citizen, whether of the community, of the nation, or of the world. 

The goal of our public schools should be to make the best in educa- 
tion available to every American child on completely equal terms. 

Public school education should be constantly reappraised and kept re- 
sponsive both to our educational traditions and to the changing times. 

With these basic beliefs in mind, the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools has set for itself two immediate goals: 

1. To help Americans realize how important our public schools are to 
our expanding democracy. 

2. To arouse in each community the intelligence and will to improve 
our public schools. 2 

The way the Commission's work is carried out in the local com- 
munities is indicated by the following excerpts from a report of a 
policy-making conference of educators and laymen held by the 
Commission in 1951: 

What Should a Citizens Committee Do? 

The belief . . . that citizens committees should begin by finding facts 
has already been emphasized. All agreed that once the local school situ- 
ation is thoroughly understood, the citizens committee should decide 
upon a course of action and do everything it can to implement it. 



2. Education Molds Our Future: Better Schools Build a Stronger America, 
p. 4. Highlights Report of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools. New York: National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
1951. 
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Those at the conference agreed that citizens committees should begin 
by studying the more noncontroversial and easily understandable areas 
and that, after meeting success there, they could proceed to more diffi- 
cult problems. When a fully representative citizens committee first meets, 
it was pointed out, its members probably will have many different 
opinions, and the study of questions which can be answered by hard 
facts often helps unite a group. . . . 

Those at the conference agreed that "There is nothing so sacred that 
it can't be studied by a citizens committee which is genuinely working 
for the welfare of the children and economy." They added that each 
committee has to judge its own qualifications and pick its subject 
accordingly. 3 

These recommendations for co-operation cover both professional 
groups and the educational programs of other organizations. They 
point out that citizens committees work on educational problems in 
co-operation with professional educators, both on their own initia- 
tive and after approaches made by educators. Their success in any 
given community depends upon the quality of the leadership and the 
ability of these leaders to work together on significant problems. 

The National Commission assists the citizens committees through 
its field service personnel, national meetings, and distribution of help- 
ful materals. It serves as a clearinghouse on materials of interest to 
state and local citizens committees, conducts workshops on educa- 
tional problems of mutual interest, prepares and distributes helpful 
study guides and suggestions for citizens committees, and prepares 
reports on significant educational issues. Also, the Commission co- 
operates with the Advertising Council, Inc., the United States Office 
of Education, and the Citizens Federal Committee on Education on 
a program designed to reach as many people as possible through ad- 
vertisements, radio announcements, and moving pictures designed to 
support the idea that "Better Schools Build a Stronger America." 

For the past two years, under the initiative of the National Citi- 
zens Commission, exploratory work has been carried on to deter- 
mine the possibility of getting closer co-operation and better co- 
ordination among the various national organizations interested in 
public school education. Following two one-day conferences of or- 
ganizational representatives, a small interim committee was created 

3. How Can We Help Get Better Schools? pp. 18-19. New York: National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
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to develop plans. This committee met a number of times and agreed 
upon an initial list of some forty-three major national organizations 
in the field of business and industry, community relations, education, 
farm life, fraternal orders, labor groups, parents and teachers, the 
professions, religious councils, school boards, service clubs, veterans 
and patriotic organizations, and women's groups. 

The leaders of these organizations were contacted personally by 
members of the interim committee, who explained the plan and in- 
vited participation. Representatives were chosen by each organiza- 
tion with a view to long-term affiliation and for their organizational 
competence, leadership, and genuine interest in the problems of pub- 
lic education. The first meeting was held at Arden House, Harriman, 
New York, in March, 1953, with forty-four representatives of twen- 
ty-nine organizations. AH those present were greatly impressed by 
the possibilities inherent in the plan. A second meeting was unani- 
mously agreed upon for October, 1953, in the expectation that this 
might set the pattern for semi-annual meetings for years to come. 
While no exact title for this continuing conference of national or- 
ganizations was adopted, it was informally agreed to think of it as a 
public education roundtable. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 

School boards are composed of citizens representing the people at 
large in each community. All boards must deal directly with profes- 
sional school administrators, and through them with supervisors, 
principals, and teachers. No group is in a more strategic position 
than are boards of education to interpret the public to the profession 
and the profession to the public and to take the initiative in bringing 
the two together. This key role of the school board group holds 
true at all levels. 

In 1949, the National School Boards Association was incorporated 
and its headquarters established. These developments put the organi- 
zation in position to assume a larger role in American public educa- 
tion than it had been able to play up to that time. Among the 
avowed objectives of the association is the following: "To work in 
co-operation with every national agency which is sincerely desirous 
of advancing universal public education to higher levels of effective 
service to the children, youth, and adults of America." 
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While nearly every activity engaged in by the National School 
Boards Association has some bearing on this matter of citizen co- 
operation in behalf of the schools, it is obviously impossible to discuss 
them all. Emphasis will, therefore, be given to three phases: (a) the 
annual convention of the National Association; (b) working rela- 
tionships with some individual organizations; and (c) co-operation 
with groups of organizations. 

Annual Convention. The activities of the National School Boards 
Association (NSBA) reach a climax in February of each year with 
the holding of an annual convention. School board leaders from 
a majority of the states are always in attendance, and the number 
has grown steadily year by year. For several years the convention 
has been held at the same place as and just preceding the meeting 
of the American Association of School Administrators, and profes- 
sional personnel are welcome to participate. Following their own 
meeting, board members are urged to remain for as much as pos- 
sible of the AASA Convention in which several section meetings 
are usually sponsored jointly, with board members participating. 

Working Relationships with Individual Organizations. Close 
working relations, involving personal conferences with leaders, ex- 
change of speakers on national programs, attendance at meetings, 
and receipt of publications and releases, are maintained by the 
National School Boards Association with more than a score of other 
organizations, both professional and lay. Mention can be made of 
only a few of these as typical of this form of co-operation. 

(a) Convention relationships with the American Association of 
School Administrators have been mentioned. In addition, the two 
associations have published several pamphlets under their joint spon- 
sorship. These include "Choosing the Superintendent of Schools" 
(1949), "The School Board Member in Action" (1949), "The 
Superintendent, the Board, and the Press" (1951), and "What To 
Pay Your Superintendent" (1952). 

(b) The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
described elsewhere in this chapter, came into being the same 
month the NSBA opened its Chicago headquarters. The two 
organizations quickly found that they had much in common, and 
the closest kind of co-operation has existed ever since. 

(c) The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, like the 
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NSBA, is an organization that stands between the public and the 
educational profession and serves the interests of both. However, 
the P.T.A. is a voluntary instead of a legal organization like a board 
of education. It is natural that the NSBA and the P.T.A. should 
have close and cordial working relationships. 

(d) The National Council of Chief State School Officers is an- 
other important organization with which the NSBA works most 
constantly. The chief state school officer represents the legal au- 
thority for the maintenance of public education in each state and 
works closely with local school boards as well as administrators. 
The NCCSSO serves the official state agencies for education in 
much the same way that the NSBA serves as a clearinghouse and 
representative for the various state associations of school boards 
which are affiliated with it. 

(e) The NSBA has many points of contact with the National 
Education Association, both with its central office and with many 
of its departments, commissions, and affiliates. 

(f ) The United States Office of Education was, of course, one of 
the first agencies with which the NSBA sought to establish co- 
operative relationships, and these have been of increasing value in 
helping to develop a national viewpoint concerning public educa- 
tion in America. 

(g) Other organizations with which working relationships have 
been established by the National School Boards Association can 
only be mentioned by name, and include the Association of School 
Business Officials, Boy Scouts of America, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, General Federation of Women's Clubs, Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, National Association of School 
Secretaries, National Conference of Professors of Educational Ad- 
ministration, National Safety Council, and National School Service 
Institute. 

Co-operation 'with Groups of Organizations. Significant recent 
developments in co-operation for better schools are represented by 
various combinations of organizations working together in larger 
or smaller groupings toward a common goal. Several of these in 
which the National School Boards Association is participating 
should be mentioned. 

(a) The emergency situation in 1950-51, growing out of the 
Korean campaign and resulting in threatened shortages of man- 
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power and critical building materials for schools and colleges, led 
to the formation in the fall of 1950 of the National Conference for 
the Mobilization of Education. The conference involved eighty-six 
organizations. From the first, the NSBA took a prominent part 
in its development and operation and was represented on the 
executive committee of seventeen. 

(b) When the Second Commission on Life Adjustment Educa- 
tion for Youth was created late in 1950, the experience of the First 
Commission, composed of representatives of professional organiza- 
tions, indicated that the addition of members representing teacher 
education, the parent-teacher associations, and the school boards 
would undoubtedly broaden and strengthen the effectiveness of 
the commission. The NSBA accepted the invitation to participate 
in the work of this commission and appointed an official representa- 
tive for the three-year term. 

(c) Most recently, and perhaps of most significance from the 
standpoint of the future of American education, the National School 
Boards Association has joined with four professional organizations 
in the creation of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. The council is composed of twenty-one members, of 
which three have been appointed by the NSBA. 

(d) An example of a group of lay organizations, including the 
NSBA, co-operating with a particular professional agency was the 
Citizens Federal Committee on Education to advise with the United 
States Office of Education. 

(e) Many leaders have been seeking some kind of group co- 
operation in behalf of public education which will work along 
more permanent and fundamental lines. The thinking behind this 
idea is that the American public can best be reached through its 
existing organizations but that the leaders in these organizations 
must have the opportunity for periodic group discussions in an 
effort to develop more common goals and understandings. The 
NSBA has been co-operating in this development, which has been 
explained in connection with the discussion of the National Citizens 
Commission. 

THE SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 

This Board was organized in 1948 to improve the graduate pro- 
fessional and technical education offered in fourteen southern states. 
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Originally called the Board of Control for Southern Regional Edu- 
cation, it is a distinctive and ingenious agency which has made a 
significant contribution to regional co-operation in education. 

Each of the fourteen states has a policy board of its own, usually 
consisting of the governor and three appointees of the governor. 
Usually the governors have named the state superintendent of 
schools, the president of the state university or land-grant college, 
and the president of the Negro land-grant college. The fourteen 
state boards constitute the regional board. The legislatures of the 
fourteen states have ratified an interstate compact and regularly 
appropriate funds for the support of the board and its operations. 

The executive officer of the board states its purposes as follows: 

First, it was felt that in the South colleges and universities could not 
continue the curriculum race the academic keeping-up-with-the-Joneses. 
That system has resulted in a spreading of academic dollars very thinly 
across the board. As a result, we have frequently multiplied educational 
mediocrity rather than developing peaks of strength in our institutions. 
Thus, the first question was, how could southern states, by pooling their 
efforts, by joint planning, on a voluntary basis, identify a pattern of 
higher education in which states could specialize in different fields of 
service and build peaks of excellence and strength? 

A second purpose of the compact was to find a method by which 
higher education could be applied to the more effective development 
of the resources of the South within a system of interstate co-operation. 
We have attempted to determine the manner in which our agricultural 
experiment stations, our schools of business administration, our schools 
of medicine and public health, our departments of economics, chemistry, 
biology, geology, physics, and sociology could become active, working 
forces in a system of regional development. We have sought means by 
which they could team with state governmental agencies departments 
of agriculture, health, labor, conservation, park development, and 
so on. . . . 

A third function of the regional education compact is to determine 
and advance the use of educational resources in the South that are not 
on our college campuses. To put it another way, how can we use the 
great scientific and physical plants of industry and government that are 
in the vicinity of higher institutions? In many instances, higher education 
has duplicated the facilities and laboratories which are available in gov- 
ernment and industry. On the other hand, government and industry 
have duplicated facilities of the universities. . . . 

At present, four fields of endeavor have been rather fully developed 
veterinary medicine, human medicine, dentistry, and social work. About 
867 students are going across state lines, getting training in these fields. 
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The several states have appropriated $2,429,000 to help facilitate the flow 

of these students [In the fall of 1952] more than 1,200 students [were] 

involved in the program, [which] may be described as a small regional 
university, with institutions and states pooling their resources and making 
available their facilities. 

If that same pattern [of co-operative cross-state planning] is projected 
to each of the new fields on which we are working, there will be a 
team of institutions in each of the regional programs, the institutions 
all collaborating ... in a joint planning, research-development, and serv- 
ice program. They will be reporting to legislatures on what they are 
doing. . . . The legislatures will be assured that university and industrial 
programs, personnel and facilities are geared into efforts of mutual con- 
cern and benefit. Each legislature will have the opportunity of building 
within its own state, by co-operation within this pattern, a unique con- 
tribution to the regional system of higher education. 

In short, in these new "regional programs" legislatures will not be 
asked to appropriate money to send students to other states; they will 
be asked to appropriate money to strengthen their own institutions within 
a co-operative pattern. The students from all states can have within the 
region as a whole educational opportunities of a higher quality than we 
have been able to give them thus far. 4 

The Southern Regional Education Board has brought about the 
co-operation of education, government, and industry in programs 
that are easy for anyone to understand. They benefit all who par- 
ticipate and promise to raise the cultural and industrial level of 
the entire southern region. 

Other Organizations Which Support Educational Activities 

THE AMERICAN LEGION 

The American Legion is the largest of the organizations of 
veterans and has long been interested and active in various aspects 
of education, particularly those which deal with the development 
of patriotism and citizenship. Its educational activities are carried 
on through its National Americanism Commission, created in 1919. 
The commission's Americanism Manual (p. 22) describes its edu- 
cational purposes and activities, in part, as follows: 

A major objective of the Commission shall be the realization in our 
country of the ideal of 100 per cent Americanism through the devel- 
opment and support of a continuous, constructive educational system 

4. John E. Ivey, Jr. "Southern Regional Education: A Progress Report," 
State Government, XXV (September, 1952), 207-10. 
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destined to accomplish certain enumerated citizenship and Americanism 
objectives. The efforts of the National Americanism Commission are 
dedicated to that high purpose. 

Education is the cornerstone upon which the future of this nation is 
built. Where there are good schools we find good citizens. In fact, edu- 
cation is the first requisite of good citizenship. 

The relationship of the American Legion to the schools of America 
is that of a friendly and firm supporter of free education as a means of 
keeping and improving a free civilization. Accepting its responsibility, 
the American Legion follows a direct, positive approach to the training 
of American youth in the rights and privileges, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship. 

The American Legion has sponsored a large number of educa- 
tional activities in co-operation with educators. American Education 
Week is one of the most prominent of these activities. It has been 
described by the National Americanism Commission (Americanism 
Manual ', p. 27) as follows: 

American Education Week was founded in 1921 as a joint effort of 
the American Legion and the National Education Association. The United 
States Office of Education and the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers were more recently enlisted as co-sponsors and active pro- 
moters of American Education Week. 

[The] Special Objectives of American Education Week [are]: 

( 1 ) To increase public understanding and appreciation of the schools. 

(2) To encourage every parent to visit his child's school at least once 
annually. 

(3) To secure the active participation of the people in improving the 
schools. 

(4) To give pupils an appreciation of what the schools are doing for 
them. 

(5) To encourage civic groups to give consideration to education. 

(6) To provide an annual period of specific emphasis in all-year pro- 
grams of educational interpretation. 

For approximately 30 years, the American Legion has been on guard 
to defend America. It has spoken with a single purpose MAKE AMERICA 
STRONG. It is, therefore, in keeping with the Legion's program of strength- 
ening America for Legion Posts in every community to give their schools 
all possible support. It is the interest in our schools which prompts Legion- 
naires throughout the land to assist annually in organizing a dramatic, 
interest-packed program of events designed to make American Education 
Week a great success in every community. 
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THE GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS 

The General Federation of Women's Clubs has 14,600 local 
units throughout the country. One of the most active of its several 
departments is that devoted to education. This department has 
separate divisions for public education, adult education, character 
education, and several others. The aims of the education depart- 
ment have been summarized as follows: 

1. To ingrain in the minds and lives of children and youth the ideals which 
are our American heritage; to require the teaching of those ideals, as 
developed in our history and philosophy of government, by all public, 
private, and parochial schools. 

2. To support our public schools and work with other citizens for their 
protection and improvement. 

3. To broaden educational opportunities for all ... [through] scholarships 
. . . adult education . . . guidance clinics . . . library facilities . . . charac- 
ter building . . . [and] extension courses for clubwomen. 6 

The chairman of the Public Education Division has defined the 
public education program of the Federation as follows: 

1. Know your public schools and co-operate with school leaders to solve 
local problems. 

2. Secure well-qualified teachers by making salary schedule and social 
position attractive. Recruit youth of high quality to enter the pro- 
fession. . . . 

3. Work for qualified school board members who are really interested in 
sound educational policies for our public schools. Remember school 
boards control your school policies. 

4. Continue to work for better housing^ equipment, and support. . . . 

5. Improve rural school education and study the problem of migrant 
workers' children. 

6. Find means of placing the Educational Policies Commission's book, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, in the hands of all 
teachers. Organize a discussion series with teachers on this book. 

7. Study attacks against the public schools by: first discovering the source 
and reason for attack; second separating facts from half-truths and 
falsehoods; third co-operating with school leaders to strengthen and 
improve your public schools at local and state levels. 8 

5. Education To Preserve Our American Heritage, p. I. Washington: Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs. 

6. Ibid, pp. 3-4. 
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The extent of activity and co-operation in education can be 
judged from a recent report. 7 Thousands of local clubs choose 
projects to meet the needs of their own communities as they see 
them, and the cumulative value is undoubtedly great. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 

Founded in 1882, the American Association of University Women 
has more than 122,000 members in 1,221 local branches throughout 
the United States and in Hawaii and Alaska. Its members are grad- 
uates of 324 approved colleges and universities. 

AAUW programs concern education, wider opportunities for 
women, international understanding and co-operation, and applica- 
tion of the training and abilities of college women to the complex 
problems of modern life. 

[In the field of education,] AAUW branches work for better public 
schools; for community understanding of school needs, adequate school 
budgets, conditions to attract good teachers, well-qualified school boards. 
Branches study needs of children; sponsor nursery schools and recreational 
opportunities; encourage better films, radio, and TV programs; aid li- 
braries; assist schools in educational and vocational guidance; give scholar- 
ships; and find many other channels for practical educational work. 8 

[In legislation at local, state, and national levels,] AAUW supports legis- 
lation related to the Association's program. . . . The current program in- 
cludes support of federal aid for tax-supported schools under state control; 
strengthening the U.N.; legislation in the interest of the consumer, in- 
cluding measures to control inflation; measures designed to do away with 
discriminations against women; the principle of economy in government 
as recommended by the bipartisan Hoover Commission. Emphasis is on 
education to develop informed opinion as a basis for action. 9 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

Along with the support of the schools by organized labor, there 
have beeen strong overtones of demand that the problems of labor 
be given more attention in the schools and that more representatives 
of labor be placed on school boards. There has been little insistence 
on union organization of teachers in the Congress of Industrial 

7. Chloe Gifford, "Education Department," General Federation Clubwoman 
(May, 1952), pp. 19, 59, 60. 

8. AAUW Fact Sheet, January, 1953. 

9. Ibid. 
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Organizations and its affiliates, but the American Federation of 
Labor emphasizes its teachers' union. 

The chairman of the American Federation of Labor Permanent 
Committee on Education, Matthew Woll, recently described or- 
ganized labor's interest in education as follows: 

Labor, year by year, is becoming more firmly convinced that in the 
light of the world-wide struggle between those who believe in democracy 
and those who believe in totalitarianism whether from the left or from 
the righta comprehensive program of education for all ages and all 
groups is essential for the preservation and extension of the democracy 
in which we of the labor movement so wholeheartedly believe. To coun- 
ter the efforts of those who would undermine our democracy, organized 
labor, together with all other good citizens, must be eternally vigilant. . . . 

Organized labor from its earliest beginnings has had a deep interest not 
only in the education of its members but in all phases of education. . . . 

Because of this concern for public education the labor movement is par- 
ticularly interested in a fair treatment of the subjects taught in the schools 
of our country. It urges that an objective study of the labor movement, 
which has become so vital a part of our economic life, be definitely in- 
corporated into the social-studies curriculum. It is especially concerned 
that a fair, unprejudiced presentation of organized labor's role be given, 
free of propaganda either for labor or for management. It also urges that 
its members take an active part in the educational affairs of their commu- 
nities, by serving as members of boards of education, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, etc. To secure the best public educational system possible, organ- 
ized labor has always stood four-square for improving the lot of the 
teacher, and thus encouraging higher types of young people to become 
teachers. 10 

These attitudes were amplified by the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor in January, 1952, as follows: 

In the early history of our country the trade unions helped establish the 
public school and pressed for compulsory school attendance laws and 
the elimination of child labor. Since then we have contributed richly 
to the development of the public school system and the protection and 
promotion of the welfare of America's children and youth. 

Today, however, we must do more than merely urge "more funds for 
education." We must analyze and evaluate the programs through which 
these funds are administered. 



10. Labor and Education in 1951, p. 3. Reports of the Executive Council and 
the Annual Convention of the American Federation of Labor on Education in 
1951. Washington: American Federation of Labor, 1951. 
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We recognize that a layman cannot determine technical professional 
procedure in education any more than he can properly do so in any other 
profession or trade like medicine or law or building construction. But he 
can, as a layman, judge the results of such training. 

Labor must seek and continually work to have its qualified men and 
women serve on boards of education and in this manner help shape edu- 
cational policy. 

. . . The spot-check study made by the American Federation of Labor's 
Standing Committee on Education last year showed the continuing lack 
of labor representation on boards of education. 

We emphatically demand that the teacher's personal civil liberties be 
completely protected. The teacher must be free to teach the truth. He 
must also be free himself. 

The lack of freedom of the American teacher today is alarming. It is 
this lack of freedom which more than any other factor, we contend, is 
responsible for the shortage of teachers in the United States today. . . . 

The teacher, like every other worker, must be economically more free 
than he is today. . . . The salary should be increased until he reaches a 
salary level commensurate with the significant contribution he is making 
to the communities. . . . 

The teacher must be relatively more free in his contemplation of his 
old age security than he is today. His small salary does not enable him to 
save much. Teachers' pensions, in most cases, are not adequate. . . . 

The teacher must have enough free time unassigned time, to enable 
him to work closely with the individual pupil, to give to his work that 
inspiration which must come from close personal work with the indi- 
vidual child and youth. The teacher must, in addition, have adequate 
leisure time for his relaxation and time to continue his personal profes- 
sional growth. 

The teacher must be free to use his professional training and experience 
in helping shape administrative school policy. The tragic waste inherent in 
a system which denies the teacher the professional worker who is most 
closely identified with actual child training a right to participate in plan- 
ning the educational program for a school system is certainly disturbing. 

There is an urgent need for the development of special machinery 
through which teachers, and, incidentally other public employees, may 
seek to adjudicate their problems without threats or reprisals against them, 
for any protective action which they may take, in their own behalf. In 
such a machinery, the teacher, as a worker with heavy professional re- 
sponsibilities, should have representation of his own choosing. 11 

n. Ibid, pp. 5-8. 
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These points of view must be taken into account by professional 
educators, school boards, and citizens generally. Organized labor 
is strong and, in general, supports the schools as well as any seg- 
ment of our society. Nevertheless, its special interests must be 
balanced with others. The schools should not be permitted to be- 
come a battleground in which opposing interests such as labor and 
management seek to blueprint the future. One of the best ways 
to avoid such a possibility should be through better and more repre- 
sentative co-operation in improving the schools. 

THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States represents busi- 
ness interests generally and has co-operated with educators in many 
programs of mutual concern. The activities in education follow 
rather closely the following policy statement adopted by the 
organization in 1952: 

Value of Education. Education is an investment in people. It is essential 
to our individual well-being and national progress. Education achieves a 
major objective when students learn intellectual honesty, develop a spirit 
of inquiry, and seek the truth in all they hear and read. . . . 

Business and Education. Businessmen have a vital stake in the progress 
of education, both public and private. Increased economic and cultural 
well-being will accompany a continuing rise in the educational levels of 
the American people. Business shares in these benefits as an integral part 
of the whole community. 

Education for All Citizens. An adequate educational opportunity 
through our schools is the birthright of every American citizen. To 
furnish this opportunity requires well-trained and enthusiastic teachers, 
adequately compensated; a sound and properly balanced curriculum; and 
suitable physical facilities. All of this takes money. Businessmen should 
accept the responsibility for informing themselves about school needs in 
their community. They should analyze the resources of the community 
to meet these needs. They should then assume their fair share of the re- 
sponsibility for securing the necessary funds on an equitable basis. 

Adult Education. Public schools should make provision for programs 
of adult education for the residents of their communities to furnish people 
with opportunities for self -improvement and greater social and economic 
understanding. 

Financing Education. The American public school system is tradition- 
ally and distinctively a community affair. The states and the local school 
districts must continue to accept full responsibility for the financing and 
direction of their public schools. . . . 
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.... In the public school, students with widely differing backgrounds 
learn to work together and to share common educational, athletic, and 
social experiences. Public schools are traditionally and constitutionally 
supported by public funds raised by general taxation. Public school funds 
should be administered by public officials and should not be used to sup- 
port any privately controlled program. 

Citizen Participation Essential. Active citizen participation is basic to 
the preservation of the American public school system. The businessman 
contributes invaluable public service by participating in the work of 
boards of education. In his capacity as a parent and a citizen, as well as 
through his chambers of commerce and trade organizations, he observes, 
evaluates, stimulates, and takes part in educational activities. Thereby he 
helps to bring about a better understanding and a working partnership 
between the professional educator and the business community to the 
benefit of public education. 12 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS 

The National Association of Manufacturers supports educational 
activities largely similar to those of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. It has an education department in New York staffed 
by four professional educators. Elsewhere there are five divisional 
and twelve regional offices. A professional educator administers 
the activities of each divisional office. An elaborate system of pro- 
fessional advisers culminates in the NAM Educational Advisory 
Council, which consists of twenty-four professional educators se- 
lected from the memberships of leading national professional or- 
ganizations. 

The educational objectives of the NAM are stated as follows: 

1. To assist schools in making available to the youth of the nation a basic 
knowledge and appreciation of the advantages as well as the responsi- 
bilities of living in a free and dynamic society such as we enjoy here 
in the United States. 

2. To make available to teachers at all educational levels informative ma- 
terial concerning the role of industry in the growth and development 
of our country. 

3. To bring about closer co-operation between industry and education 
to the end that each may understand the other's problems and con- 
tribute jointly toward their solution. 

4. To encourage industrialists to give active leadership and personal sup- 
port to the fundamental consideration of more adequate compensation 

12. "Education Policies of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States." 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1952. 
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for teachers on a basis consistent with their professional stature, and 
to the provision of adequate educational facilities and equipment, 
5. To promote closer co-operation between industry and education in 
those areas of the total education program which deal with vocational 
guidance and vocational education with a view to improving the em- 
ployability and employment efficiency of youth and adults. 13 

Activities to implement these policies include high-school and 
college speaking programs, education-industry conferences, busi- 
ness-industry-education days (visits to industries), education-indus- 
try-business days (visits to schools), annual congress of American 
industry programs, scholarships, supplementary classroom material, 
visual aids, etc. 

The Department assumes leadership in the organization and conduct of 
conferences for educators and industrialists throughout the country. This 
is a program in which educators and industrialists, equal in number, if 
possible, meet together as a discussion group. 14 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 

Reference is made to the educational activities of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute principally because of the exceptional 
quality of a series of printed guides for citizens who have oppor- 
tunities to participate in school programs. The following excerpts 
illustrate the common-sense advice given in one useful illustrated 
bulletin: 

Encourage questions. They generally reflect a desire to learn more, 
rather than imply criticism. 

Remember that young people are very direct in their questioning. Don't 
be hurt or offended if their questions are sharp or if they differ with you. 
It is a measure of their honesty and their acceptance of you as a person 
willing to discuss questions that concern them. 

Young people are usually curious. They will question and seek facts 
if your attitude shows a willingness to give and take in discussion. By the 
way . . . do you wear a halo? It's out of place in the classroom. Recognize 
the general problems that may exist in your company and in your com- 
munity. 

Remember that the schools are not the place for promotion of a single 
point of view (in other words, watch out for a bias of your own! ) 

13. Handbook of NAM Activities and Services for Education-Industry Co- 
operation, p. 4. New York: National Association of Manufacturers, October, 
1952. 

14. Ibid., pp. 5, 11. 
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Select your examples and illustrations with care to make certain they 
give an accurate picture. An objective, impartial viewpoint will build 
appreciation for you and your company. 

And . , . you'll find that education is a two-way street. You'll learn a lot 
in the discussion too. 15 

Educators Seek Co-operation of Other Organizations 
Almost all organizations of educators at area, regional, and na- 
tional levels co-operate with other organizations to promote educa- 
tion. Some have special machinery for the purpose, such as the 
Lay Relations Committee of the National Education Association, 
but most regard participation as a natural adjunct of all or many 
of their operations. Many professionally initiated programs illustrate 
such participation the Southern States Work-Conference, several 
groups of school systems associated together in areas or nationally 
for mutual improvement, such as the Metropolitan School Study 
Council and the Co-operative Project on Educational Administra- 
tion of the Kellogg Foundation. The members of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers from the northeastern and 
southern states have met at times with the total membership of their 
state boards of education. Laymen are increasingly brought into the 
meetings of professional groups for increasingly responsible par- 
ticipation. 

Others among the hundreds of organizations of numerous kinds 
interested in education which depend largely upon citizen co- 
operation to achieve their respective educational policies programs 
are Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, the League of Women 
Voters, the National Grange, the Farmers' Union, the National 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Boy Scouts of America, the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and several na- 
tional service clubs both for men and for women. 

The Adult Education Association of the United States works 
particularly with adult students, whether in organized groups or 
through the mass media. Organizations interested in utilizing the 
mass media in increasingly significant ways include the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, and the National Citizens Committee for 

15. Teacher for a Day, pp. 20-21. New York: American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, November, 1952. 
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Educational Television, all of which have programs emphasizing 
citizen co-operation for better schools. 

Many national organizations have adopted statements of purposes 
or objectives which indicate a strong interest in public education. 
Most of these are attempting to work constructively with educa- 
tional groups on national, state, and local levels. However, the 
test of an organization's interest in education and its desire to co- 
operate on a bona fide basis is not so much what is stated in its 
printed literature as what the organization and its state and local 
affiliates and members do toward helping improve the schools and 
public education in general. 

Conclusions 

Each of the area, regional, and national organizations dealt with 
in this chapter has experienced some of the difficulties of citizen 
co-operation discussed in chapter iv. When lay citizens are "brought 
in" by teacher organizations there may be more professional domi- 
nation than co-operation. The domination may run the other way 
when professionals who are employed by lay groups proceed to 
"bring in' 7 their professional colleagues to examine programs and 
courses of action already outlined. 

Citizens groups may promote co-operation with educators either 
to assist them in improving the schools or to get them to change 
their ways. Their purposes may be either to help school boards im- 
prove the schools or to change the policy directions of school 
boards. 

Citizen co-operation at the national level, as well as at state and 
local levels, may either strengthen education or waste time and 
create confusion. After all the pitfalls and sad experiences are tabu- 
lated, however, the balance lies clearly on the side of increased citi- 
zen co-operation. The difficulties of successful group co-operation 
are enormous but the alternative is failure to achieve common 
understandings and goals, with resultant handicaps to the schools. 
Without organized co-operation the schools are isolated from the 
people. Whether organizations intend to promote public education 
generally or merely to accomplish certain purposes known only to 
their own leaders, they represent widespread viewpoints of large 
segments of the public which should be given full freedom of ex- 
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pression. Group viewpoints often tend to offset each other; for 
example, organized labor's emphasis differs from that of organized 
industry. So long as all special viewpoints are considered in an 
objective manner, and a reasonable balance is attained, the schools 
are likely to reflect generally the better aspects of the society in 
which they exist. Almost all organizations support education gen- 
erally and differ only on details and on the relative emphases given 
their special interests. 

Opportunities for and interest in co-operation and understanding 
between educators and the public seem to be increasing. Both groups 
should encourage the trend and should work together to overcome 
the numerous practical difficulties which so often cast doubt on 
the value of efforts to achieve real citizen co-operation in education. 
On the whole, the total impact seems to be good for education. 
Therefore, the moves toward better co-ordination and more mean- 
ingful co-operation at the national and regional levels should be 
encouraged. 
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PLANNING FOR BETTER CO-OPERATION 



CHAPTER X 

Co-operative Procedures Should Be 
Based on Sound Principles 

EDGAR L. MORPHET 



The Need for Guiding Principles 

The discussion in previous chapters has served to emphasize prob- 
lems, trends, and points of view relating to citizen co-operation in 
education. It is evident that this movement has made valuable con- 
tributions to the improvement of state and local school systems 
and educational programs. However, it is also apparent that mis- 
takes have occasionally resulted in questions and uncertainties that 
caused superintendents and school boards to discourage further 
efforts of this kind. Many others who believe in the soundness of 
this approach have hesitated to undertake such projects because 
they do not know how they can best begin or how they can best 
proceed, once they have started. 

A number of the major issues relating to citizen co-operation in 
education have been presented in chapter iv, and additional issues 
are noted in the other chapters. How can such issues be most satis- 
factorily resolved? 

It is apparent that there is not likely to be any pattern or "blue- 
print" that will fit all types of conditions or communities and every 
aspect of group co-operation. It should be equally evident that there 
are some basic principles and criteria which should be useful for 
general guidance. An analysis of the experiences across the nation 
and of studies reported in this yearbook and elsewhere in the 
literature 1 indicates that the principles and criteria presented and 

i. See especially: Citizens and Educational Policies (Washington: Educational 
Policies Commission, 1951); How Can We Organize for Better Schools: A 
Guidebook for Citizens Committees (New York: National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, 1953); Lay Advisory Committees (Washington: 

241 
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discussed in the remainder of this chapter should be used for general 
guidance by citizens groups in planning, carrying out, and evaluat- 
ing activities involving co-operative projects in education. In gen- 
eral, these principles should be considered basic to all types and 
levels of co-operation. Further experience and study during coming 
years will, no doubt, bring to light additional principles and criteria. 

General Principles Underlying Co-operation 2 

1. In this country the basic policies relating to public education 
should be decided by the people. In our form of government the 
people are responsible for deciding directly or indirectly all basic 
policies. This principle, as it relates to public education, has been 
generally recognized since the early days of our national history. 
In each state the voters adopt a constitution and must approve all 
amendments thereto. These constitutional provisions set the pattern 
for the educational program in the state. The citizens of the state 
also elect the legislators who enact the laws under which the schools 
are operated. 

On the local level, in the early days, the people held town meet- 
ings at which they made decisions regarding educational matters. 
As communities have become more complex, such direct control 
over policies is no longer practicable, but the people still have op- 
portunity to determine the general nature of the policy decisions 
by electing the persons to represent them on the board of educa- 
tion. In most school systems the people also decide by direct vote 
the amount to be included in the budget or the taxes to be levied 
for school support and determine the amount of school bonds to 
be approved. 

2. The people should delegate to their legally selected representa- 
tives the responsibility for final decision on specific policies relating 



American Association of School Administrators, 1951); "Citizens Organize for 
Better Schools," School Executive (special issue), January, 1952; Public Action 
for Powerful Schools (Metropolitan School Study Council, Research Study 
No. 3; New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949); Herbert M. 
Hamlin, Citizens Committees in the Public Schools (Danville, Illinois: Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1952); Merle R. Sumption, How To Conduct a Citizens 
School Survey (New York: Prentice-Hall Publishing Co., 1952). 

2. The principles and criteria proposed in this chapter are derived in part 
from materials previously prepared by the writer for use in a forthcoming 
book on co-operative school studies. 
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to public education. Usually the state constitution includes only the 
broad general policies relating to education. Many more specific 
policies are needed to assure a good system of public schools. Most 
of the policies having state-wide application are set forth in laws 
enacted by the legislature; others may, when authorized by law, 
be prescribed by the state board of education established to repre- 
sent the people in state-wide educational matters. 

The people in each local school district select their board of 
education. This board determines the specific policies to be observed 
in planning and conducting the public school program in that 
district. 

The board of education is thus the legally established agency 
which is responsible to the people for policies pertaining to the 
public schools and for the development of a satisfactory program 
of public school education. This responsibility of the board cannot 
be assumed by or delegated to any other group. All citizens should 
understand clearly that recommendations regarding policies for 
the public schools must be approved by the board of education 
before they can become effective. 

3. The board of education should keep the citizens informed 
regarding educational needs and enlist their aid in the development 
of a satisfactory public school program. The state or local board of 
education should seek to keep in close touch with the people and 
to obtain information regarding the community and the schools for 
use in deciding on policies which will best meet the needs of the 
community. This means that the board should have technical edu- 
cational assistance and advice. Also it should keep lay citizens in- 
formed regarding important educational developments. It follows, 
then, that the board should be interested in procedures for obtain- 
ing recommendations from citizens groups or committees as well as 
from educators. Recommendations from the citizens of the com- 
munity should be welcomed and should always receive appropriate 
consideration. 

4. Both educators and lay citizens have responsibilities to meet 
and contributions to make to the development of the public school 
program. Both educators and lay citizens have a vital stake in 
public schools and have important responsibilities to meet if the 
schools are to function satisfactorily. However, there are certain 
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things pertaining to the operation of the schools which educators 
are better prepared to do than other citizens. 

A good board of education does not attempt to administer the 
schools. It selects a competent person to serve as administrator and 
holds him and his staff responsible for administering the educa- 
tional program in accordance with policies approved by the board. 
His counsel and recommendations are sought when policies are 
being considered for adoption or revision. Similarly, lay citizens 
should expect school personnel to be competent in their respective 
fields; for example, to know the best methods of teaching and to 
understand how to utilize most effectively the principles of learning. 

Citizens groups should help determine the objectives and scope 
of the educational program of the community and should assist in 
evaluating developments. They need the counsel of educators to 
arrive at the best answers as to what should be done, and educators 
frequently need the counsel and support of lay citizens concerning 
how certain things should be worked out under existing circum- 
stances. 

5. The development of a sound educational program requires the 
best co-operative efforts of both educators and lay citizens. On 
the basis of research studies and the evaluation of many types of 
experience extending over several generations, an extensive body 
of knowledge has been assembled in the field of education. We 
now know that there are certain ways of doing thisextending 
from the teaching of reading to the planning of a school building 
which are much better than others. Policies can be sound or un- 
sound educationally as well as desirable or undesirable from a 
community point of view. Well-trained and competent educational 
personnel are needed to help in planning a sound program of edu- 
cation. Yet, it cannot be done satisfactorily by educators alone; nor 
should it be left entirely to other groups. 

This relationship is recognized in part by the laws of most states 
which generally provide that the superintendent of schools is to 
advise the school board in regard to policies and to submit recom- 
mendations on educational matters for their consideration. The 
relationship has also been generally recognized in numerous types 
of co-operative effort in practically all school systems, ranging 
from informal teacher-parent conferences and parent-teacher asso- 
ciation activities to more formally organized citizens committees. 
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6. Educators and other citizens should share the responsibility 
for stimulating, encouraging, and facilitating co-operation on 
projects relating to the schools. The proper functioning of a democ- 
racy requires the full participation of the citizens. The public school 
program should help to prepare all citizens for such participation. 
People need to learn how to work together constructively for the 
common good. If they learn how to co-operate effectively in im- 
proving the public school program which affects the home, the 
community, the state, and the nation, they should be in better posi- 
tion to participate constructively in improving other aspects of 
democratic life. 

Because of the nature of their legal relations with the board, 
educators cannot proceed to develop a school program without 
some reference to the public. The residents of a community or 
state in general have as much responsibility for and should be as 
much interested in improving the schools and educational institu- 
tions as the educators. Since schools are a co-operative responsibility, 
all citizens should constantly be interested in searching for ways 
and means of improving the schools through co-operative effort. 

7. All co-operative efforts to improve the educational program 
should utilize the basic principles of hitman relations in a democracy. 
There is nothing mysterious or unique about co-operation in pro- 
moting the cause of education. It is essentially a problem in human 
relations. Only as the basic principles of human relations such as 
the following are recognized and utilized can any co-operative 
effort be expected to work out satisfactorily: 

a) There should be respect for the individual, yet consistent recognition 
of the fact that the common good should be considered paramount. 

b) The talents and abilities of all persons who can make a contribution 
to the development of a sound program should be utilized. 

c) The thinking and conclusions of two or more genuinely interested 
persons with a good understanding of the problems and issues are 
likely to be more reliable than the conclusions of any one individual. 

d) The procedures used in solving a problem may be as important as the 
solution and should contribute to the growth and understanding of 
the participants. 

8. The major purpose of every individual and group should be 
to help improve public education. The basic objective of any in- 
dividual or group participating in any co-operative undertaking 
can be positive or negative, constructive or destructive. Such basic 
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objectives frequently are not stated may not even be clearly recog- 
nized or admitted by the persons involved. However, they are very 
important and should be faced realistically. An individual may 
seek primarily to get greater prestige for himself, to block con- 
structive action on a matter because of his extreme bias, or to ac- 
complish other undesirable purposes. A group may be organized 
to keep down taxes regardless of the effect on the educational pro- 
gram, to control the public school program its way, or to promote 
private schools by discrediting public schools. Fortunately these 
are generally the exceptional situations. Persons who participate 
in any co-operative effort in this area should be willing to subscribe 
without reservation to the objective of improving public education. 

9. Informal co-operative effort should be recognized as just as 
significant and important as the more formal types. The daily rela- 
tions between pupils and teachers and the frequent contacts be- 
tween parents and teachers and between lay citizens and educators 
afford the most common types of educational co-operation. Such 
informal relations can be helpful or harmful, can facilitate or handi- 
cap other types of co-operation, and therefore should be given 
careful consideration by all persons concerned. Considerable em- 
phasis on developing desirable informal co-operation over a period 
of time should facilitate the more formal types involving commit- 
tees and organizations. 

10. Citizen co-operation in improving the work of individual 
classrooms and schools should be considered fundamental. Co-opera- 
tive procedures should function on all levels and in a variety of 
ways. Certain things must be worked out on a system-wide, a state- 
wide, a regional, or a national basis if satisfactory progress is to 
be made. However, the teaching and learning take place in con- 
nection with the individual class and school the pupils attend. As 
noted in chapter v, here is the heart of the program. If teachers, 
pupils, and parents have learned to co-operate effectively in con- 
nection with the classroom work, they should be prepared to 
co-operate on problems involving the entire school, or the school 
system. Particular attention should be given in every community, 
therefore, to the development of constructive and meaningful 
teacher-pupil-parent co-operation in a variety of activities and 
projects. 
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11. The kinds of co-operative activity which should be developed 
are those considered to be most appropriate and meaningful in each 
situation. There is no one kind of co-operative activity which is 
most appropriate for all conditions and communities. Many times 
emphasis needs to be placed on better individual relations. Some- 
rimes informal groups comprised of persons who find they have 
common interests will meet existing needs more readily than for- 
mally organized groups. The Parent-Teacher Association usually as- 
sumes some responsibilities that could not be assumed by any other 
group. In other situations a more formally organized citizens com- 
mittee which can conduct specific studies or sponsor designated 
projects may also be desirable. Usually in any state or local school 
system there will be many kinds of co-operative activity, each 
designed to meet a particular need or to serve a specific purpose. 
Careful planning will usually be necessary to avoid competition 
and assure co-ordination. 

12. Co-operation should always be genuine and bona fide. All 
citizens must have confidence in the integrity and sincerity of 
educators. It is equally fundamental that educators trust lay citi- 
zens and have confidence in their good intentions. Educators who 
place their own interests above all other considerations make co- 
operation difficult if not impossible. Similarly, other citizens groups 
who want merely to be critical, or to gain advantages for the group 
they represent, tend to obstruct co-operation. Mutual trust and 
confidence are essential for the success of any project. 

13. In so far as practicable, all co-operative projects should be 
co-operative from their beginning. There are still some school lead- 
ers who believe they should determine the problems and arrive 
at their solutions, then ask individuals or groups merely to approve 
and help publicize their decisions. There is usually little basis for 
co-operation when any person or group is asked merely to approve 
conclusions previously reached by one person or his assistants. An 
endeavor can be said to be truly co-operative when all persons who 
are to be directly involved in or affected by a decision are in posi- 
tion to participate directly or through their representatives in de- 
termining problems and issues, assembling and interpreting data, and 
arriving at conclusions in the light of all pertinent evidence. In fact, 
there is no other sound basis for the relationships which are essen- 
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rial to the success of efforts involving co-operative activities in 
education. 

14. The procedure used in a co-operative program should be 
designed to assure that conclusions 'will be reached and decisions 
made on the basis of pertinent evidence and desirable objectives. 
There is often a temptation for individuals or groups to discuss 
reports they have heard and to speculate on what they think are 
the facts instead of setting about systematically to assemble and 
consider all the evidence and reach conclusions on the basis of such 
evidence. Such rumors or reports may or may not be consistent 
with the facts. Conclusions should always be supported by the 
evidence. Careful study of all pertinent information is necessary 
as a basis for arriving at sound conclusions. 

15. In so far as practicable, decisions should be reached on the 
basis of consensus and agreement. In co-operative procedure it is 
important that agreement be reached on all points if at all possible. 
If agreement cannot be reached in terms of the information avail- 
able, the evidence should be restudied, additional evidence procured 
if necessary, and further efforts made to reach agreement at that 
time. Honest differences of opinion should be respected and care- 
fully considered in an effort to find common points of view and 
agreement. A major objective of any group should be to agree 
on proposals and recommendations which are so sound and logical 
that they 'will be generally accepted. Such acceptance constitutes 
a good basis for assuring that the proposals can be satisfactorily 
implemented. 

1 6. The entire community (local or state) should be kept in- 
formed regarding activities and developments relating to citizen 
co-operation. One of the most unfortunate things that could hap- 
pen in connection with any co-operative undertaking would be 
for people generally to get the idea that something is going on 
about which they are not properly informed. The public likes to 
feel that developments pertaining to the public school program 
are matters of public information. Special effort should, therefore, 
be made to assure that all pertinent information is promptly made 
available in interesting form to the public and that the community 
is informed concerning all significant developments. The develop- 
ment of a satisfactory plan for seeing that this is accomplished is 
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an important responsibility of persons interested in the promotion 
of co-operative attitudes and activities in behalf of the schools. 

17. Leaders who understand and believe in co-operative pro- 
cedures are essential. Whether or not co-operation is possible at all 
or whether it works out satisfactorily and beneficially for all con- 
cerned will be determined to a great extent by the attitude of the 
leadership available. If the leaders are interested only in getting 
things done quickly or take the point of view that "educators are 
hired to run the schools," a satisfactory program of citizen co- 
operation for better schools is likely to be slow in developing. 
Neither is such a program likely to flourish under the "old-line" 
autocratic type of leadership. Co-operation works out most satis- 
factorily when it has the support of school officials and competent 
public leaders who understand and believe in co-operative pro- 
cedures. 

1 8. Persons involved in co-operative projects should be broadly 
representative of all points of vieiv in the community or state. 
In carrying out a co-operative program there is sometimes a tend- 
ency to involve only adults, only the dominant social and economic 
group leaders, or only leaders of other select groups not representa- 
tive of the community or of the state. The public schools are for 
the benefit of the entire population. Any program of citizen co- 
operation should, therefore, include persons representative of the 
entire population and of all points of view. Students, out-of-school 
youth, and low-economic-level and minority groups are most likely 
to be overlooked. But competent persons from all such groups have 
a contribution to make. 

19. Co-operative activities should be so planned as to be beneficial 
to the individuals and groups involved as 'well as to the public 
schools. The objective of citizen co-operation is not just to arrive 
at the solution of problems regardless of the procedures used or 
of honest convictions which may have been disregarded. Instead, 
one of the objectives should be to help participants understand the 
entire situation better, to consider all points of view, and to reach 
sound conclusions in light of all factors which should be considered. 
The process is important because, if desirable procedures are used, 
all participants should become better citizens as a result of their 
experience. 
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20. The possibilities of citizen co-operation should be explored 
before any other course is followed. The co-operative approach to 
the solution of major educational problems should be the objective 
of all individuals and groups in a community or state. Problems 
differ greatly in nature. Problems pertaining to major policies may 
require co-operation on a community or state-wide basis. Others 
pertaining to internal affairs may require co-operation within the 
staff or school. Still others which are highly technical in nature 
may be solved on the basis of individual studies and research. More- 
over, some kinds of co-operative procedure would come much 
nearer meeting the needs under particular circumstances than others. 
Co-operative practices should be utilized when they give reason^ 
able promise of being advantageous, but they should not be con- 
sidered a panacea. 

There are situations where independent action by educators or 
by other citizens affords the best opportunity to serve the cause 
of education. Usually, however, that is not the case. As a general 
rule independent action should be decided upon only after all 
possibilities have been explored and every reasonable effort has 
been made to develop a co-operative approach. 

21. Neiv groups or organizations should be established for pur- 
poses of citizen co-operation only 'when it becomes evident that the 
needs cannot be met satisfactorily through existing organizations. 
There are already many groups and organizations which are in- 
terested in co-operating with the schools in one way or another. 
Many of these are making distinctive and valuable contributions. 
For example, no other group could meet the needs that are being 
met by the parent-teacher associations or by advisory groups for 
vocational and adult education in most communities and states. A 
study of the situation will often show that there are additional 
contributions that could be made by such organizations. However, 
problems arise from time to time which require a new or different 
kind of co-operation if they are to be satisfactorily resolved. A 
special group may be needed to give attention to a particular prob- 
lem, or a community or state-wide group may be required to spon- 
sor a comprehensive study or co-ordinate the efforts of several 
existing groups. In each case the needs should be carefully analyzed 
and appropriate procedures developed for meeting those needs 
most effectively. 
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22. The board of education and school officials should give care- 
ful consideration to all proposals and recommendations growing 
out of the co-operative program and should approve those 'which 
seem to be for the best interest of the schools. One of the outcomes 
of any type of co-operative activity is likely to be proposals for 
improvement of the public schools. If the participants believe that 
such proposals will receive careful and fair consideration, their 
efforts will be much greater than if they have serious doubt about 
the matter. It should be clearly understood, therefore, that the 
board (local or state) will consider all proposals relating to policies 
on their merits and will adopt those which seem to be sound and 
desirable. It should also be understood that school officials will 
follow a similar policy regarding proposals for improvements that 
might be effected without involving board policies. 

23. All persons and groups interested in any form of citizen 
co-operation should continuously seek to improve the procedures 
and outcomes. Citizens need to learn how to work together more 
effectively. Some persons and some groups have made more prog- 
ress than others. Every effort at citizen co-operation can be im- 
proved. Those engaged in the process should, therefore, be making 
a continuous and systematic appraisal of their own procedures 
and of the procedures used by the group in an effort to improve 
the process and outcomes and make co-operative activities more 
effective. 

24. The procedures used in co-operative activities should be con- 
sistent ivith fundamental principles but should be designed to meet 
the needs of the particular situation. Unless appropriate basic prin- 
ciples are followed in developing plans for co-operative effort, 
difficulties are almost certain to be encountered. However, the basic 
principles are necessarily general and, therefore, cannot serve for 
specific guidance in working out the details of a co-operative pro- 
gram. The procedures used must, therefore, be designed to meet 
the needs, but there are certain criteria which should be used for 
general guidance. 

Some Guides for Initiating Co-operative Procedures 
In many states and local school systems there has been relatively 
little co-operation except between the superintendent and the board 
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of education or between parents and teachers. Even though many 
citizens would like to know more about the school program and 
to help improve the schools, they frequently do not know how 
they can get started. Moreover, in many cases school boards and 
school personnel do not know how to initiate worth-while activities 
beyond the informal co-operation which is inevitable wherever 
there are public schools. The following criteria should provide some 
useful suggestions and guides for getting co-operative projects 
underway. 

1. The board of education should adopt a resolution expressing 
its interest in co-operative projects for the benefit of the schools. 
Because of the strategic position of the board of education, it is 
essential that all citizens understand the position of the board with 
reference to various forms of co-operation. If there is any doubt 
about the attitude of the board, members of the professional staff 
may hesitate to encourage co-operative undertakings and other 
citizens may not know what reaction to expect when their pro- 
posals are made. If the board adopts an appropriate resolution ex- 
pressing its interest in citizen co-operation, the process will be 
facilitated. 

2. The board and superintendent should take steps to interest pro- 
fessional personnel in co-operative procedures and to help them un- 
derstand the process. It is generally recognized that many teachers 
and principals have not had opportunity to learn how to work effec- 
tively with parents and other citizens. The tendency of the average 
person in education is to "go on the defensive" when some person 
makes a critical comment about the schools. When educators tend to 
react this way, the setting is unfavorable for co-operation. The abil- 
ity to communicate freely and without misunderstanding is of major 
importance. The local superintendent and his staff should take what- 
ever steps are necessary to help teachers work successfully with 
community groups. The state superintendent and his assistants should 
be prepared to help local school leaders work out constructive pro- 
grams. All school personnel should be encouraged to read widely in 
the field, to study what other communities have done, and to attempt 
to arrive at an understanding of co-operative procedures. 

3. The administration should encourage lay citizens to become 
interested in and to assist with the co-operative process. Most citizens 
have not had opportunity to learn to work effectively with school 
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personnel. Some of them are likely to approach the problem with 
the feeling that the school situation is too complex to understand. 
The better lay citizens understand the problems which need atten- 
tion and the possibilities and difficulties inherent in co-operation, the 
more likely they are to function successfully as members of a co- 
operating group. 

4. There should be some indication that at least a few key edu- 
cators and lay citizens are interested and want to co-operate. Little 
can be accomplished unless at least some educators and some lay 
citizens believe that progress can best be made through co-operative 
effort. Exploring the possibilities and determining the bases which 
exist for co-operation may take time, but it should be carefully done. 
Co-operation is a good deal like student government. It does not 
come about just because an announcement is made that such pro- 
cedures are being instituted. In practically every situation, however, 
some evidence of a willingness to co-operate can be discovered, and 
this can be used to good advantage. 

5. An informal committee might be encouraged to explore possi- 
bilities of co-operation and propose desirable activities. Any such 
committee should probably be an informal voluntary group of 
people assembled on the basis of suggestions from citizens or at the 
suggestion of the board, superintendent, or staff. This group might 
well spend some time exploring problems and proposing desirable 
activities. 

6. The initiative for starting any co-operative activity may come 
from the board, from the superintendent, from the professional staff, 
or from the community. Once the potentialities of co-operation are 
understood, there should be no hesitation on the part of board mem- 
bers, the administration, staff members, or lay citizens about sug- 
gesting possibilities for co-operation. What are needed at the be- 
ginning are good ideas regarding co-operative activities and pos- 
sibilities. These ideas may come from almost any source from a 
lay citizen, a teacher, an administrator, a university consultant, from 
some group, from the experience of some other community, or 
from the literature. 

7. The first co-operative project should usually be concerned with 
a problem or an issue in 'which there is considerable community in- 
terest. The co-operative process usually comes as the result of 
mutual interest and success. If a beginning can be made on a 
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problem which is recognized as needing attention, there should be 
sufficient prospect of success to insure adequate participation on the 
part of different interest groups. It is the better policy to begin a 
co-operative project before the situation has become acute than to 
wait until a quick solution is imperative or until considerable con- 
troversy has arisen. 

8. A capable group or committee should be responsible for plan- 
nlng and guiding a co-operative project. For the success of any co- 
operative project, it is essential that the committee in charge of the 
project be recognized by the people of the community as capable 
citizens who are sincerely interested in the public schools. In some 
cases an existing group may assume the responsibility. If a new 
committee is needed, the members should be selected in some ap- 
propriate manner. They should either be appointed or recognized 
by the board as the group responsible for the project. 

9. Qualifications of members should be agreed upon in advance 
and carefully observed in organizing a committee. The basic quali- 
fications for membership should include the following: (a) a genuine 
interest in public education; (b) honesty and sincerity of purpose; 
(c) the ability to recognize problems, interpret information fairly, 
and reach honest conclusions; and (d) relative freedom from strong 
biases that might interfere with the reaching of sound conclusions. 
If there are to be professional members on a committee, some of the 
professional members should have special competence in the field 
being studied, while others should have an interest in the entire field 
of education. This will help to assure an over-all point of view rather 
than the more restricted view of specialists. 

10. In some situations a committee or sponsoring group should be 
composed entirely of lay citizens; in others, it should include both 
laymen and educators. If the committee is to be responsible for a 
comprehensive study of a state or local school system, it should 
probably be composed of lay citizens, with a competent educator as 
executive secretary or co-ordinator. Professional participation will 
usually come through special study committees, each of which 
should probably include both educators and laymen. 

11. A committee should generally consist of persons selected as 
competent Individuals rather than as representatives of organizations. 
Some committees which have been comprised of representatives of 
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organizations have functioned very well, but it is generally agreed 
that some problems may be avoided if organizational representation 
is not recognized. A person who represents an organization may 
feel that he has to speak for his organization and may have difficulty 
in considering problems from the viewpoint of community needs. 
There may be a place for some advisory committees consisting of 
organizational representatives, but study or policy committees 
should not be of that type. 

12. The procedure for nominating members should be such as to 
assure that competent persons are proposed. There is no conclusive 
evidence thus far that any one procedure is superior to the others. 
In general, it seems that nominations for membership on local com- 
mittees may come from high-school students, civic clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, school officials, or an informal committee organ- 
ized for that purpose. On the state level, nominations may come from 
state organizations such as the congress of parents and teachers, the 
school board members association, and so on. It seems evident that 
nominations should generally not come exclusively from school 
officials. It is important to follow procedures which will result in 
developing a list of persons who are well qualified for such an under- 
taking and who are generally recognized as being desirable members 
of such a committee. 

13. The appointment procedure should be such as to assure that a 
committee will be representative of the community or state. A com- 
mittee should be appointed in some manner that will insure freedom 
from partisan politics or vested interests. At the state or local level, 
the appointment might well be made by the board of education. The 
persons appointed to the committee should constitute a good cross- 
section of their community. An informal conference with the nomi- 
nee might well precede the sending out of an official letter of ap- 
pointment. 

14. The procedure for the appointment of a committee to 'work 
on a school or classroom level should be kept as simple and informal 
as possible. Most groups working with teachers on the problem of 
individual classrooms will be composed of the parents of the children 
in the classroom. Such committees should be organized with the co- 
operation of the teacher and principal concerned and need not be 
approved by the superintendent or board. Committees working with 
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individual schools on special problems should likewise be worked out 
through the principals and teachers. 

15. The size of a committee should be determined partly by the 
scope of its work and partly by principles of efficiency of operation. 
If a committee is to study a specific problem, from about seven to 
fifteen members is usually considered to be an optimum size for 
proper functioning. If, however, the committee is to serve largely as 
a policy committee for a more comprehensive study or project, a 
somewhat larger membership may be in order. Generally, however, 
such committees should not exceed about fifteen to twenty-five per- 
sons. If there is to be a larger membership it probably will be neces- 
sary to have a small executive committee which will be responsible 
for handling most of the details in keeping with policy decisions 
made by the entire committee. 

1 6. A committee should be established for a definite purpose 
'which should be stated in advance. A committee may be established 
for a specific purpose or for a more general purpose. The purpose a 
committee is to serve and the general nature of its responsibilities 
should be made clear at the time it is organized. 

17. The term of service should be indicated by the appointment. 
If a committee is appointed for a specific purpose such as to make a 
study of certain aspects of the school program, the term of service 
will naturally end when the study is completed. The time by which 
such a study is expected to be completed might well be specified in 
the appointment. If, however, the committee is appointed to serve as 
a policy committee to sponsor a series of studies or projects, the 
period of service for the entire committee should be indefinite, but 
the term for each member should be specified. The maximum term 
for a member should probably be three or four years with the terms 
so arranged that only one-third or one-fourth of the members are 
replaced each year. 

1 8. The group responsible for a project should reach general 
agreement on the roles of the constituent members. All citizens 
should be in position to make a contribution to some co-operative 
project. While educators may have to take the initiative in assemb- 
ling certain information, this should not be considered the exclusive 
prerogative of educators. Experience has shown that interested per- 
sons can assist with practically every phase of a project. Teams of 
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educators and other citizens frequently function more satisfactorily 
than when each group works in isolation. It is important, however, 
to have an understanding from the beginning as to how the group 
and its members are to work. 

19. The relations with the board and staff should be clearly de- 
fined and understood. A committee of citizens should from the be- 
ginning clearly understand its relationship to the board of educa- 
tion. The board should take such steps as are necessary to assure that 
working relationships are fully defined and understood. No commit- 
tee or group should expect to assume the responsibility for adopting 
and implementing policies for a school or a school system because, 
by law, the board is responsible for policies. As a matter of practical 
procedure, if the recommendations of a committee are sound, they 
will probably be approved by the board, but the discretion as to 
what is or is not to be done about adopting such recommendations 
must necessarily be left with the board. The group should have 
full responsibility for proceeding on a project in accordance with 
the plan it considers best, but of course any commitments for 
the expenditure of public funds must be authorized by the board. 

20. Provision should be made for meeting any necessary expense. 
It is not customary to provide compensation for members of citizens 
committees who are serving the interests of the schools of their com- 
munity. Provision should, however, be made for meeting travel and 
other expense incurred in connection with their work. Provision 
should also be made for other necessary expenses including the com- 
pensation of substitutes for school personnel assigned to devote a 
substantial portion of their time to the project and for secretarial, 
clerical, and technical assistance. 

Some Guides for Carrying Out a 

Co-operative Program 

While certain criteria are more applicable to some types of activi- 
ties than to others, the following should be useful for general guid- 
ance in carrying out all types of co-operative activities: 

i. Persons and groups participating in any co-operative effort 
should clearly understand their functions and limitations. An under- 
standing of what a group is expected to do and how far it is to go is 
essential from the very beginning of the activity. When a program 
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is being carried out with the co-operation of the board of education, 
the board should explain its conception of the responsibility of the 
group. If members of the group have any additional ideas, their pro- 
posals should be presented for the consideration of the board and a 
statement developed which represents agreement as to what is to 
be done. 

2. Any group or committee should have full latitude to explore 
all possibilities in its field. Citizen groups usually have some difficulty 
envisioning possibilities beyond the present educational program 
and procedures. For this reason they should not be unnecessarily 
handicapped by restricting regulations or artificial conditions. 

3. The committee or group should organize properly for effective 
work. For a simple undertaking there is no need to plan a complex 
organization, but some appropriate organization is necessary if the 
group is to function effectively. A group should usually select a 
chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary, and, if necessary, an execu- 
tive committee. Since the project is co-operative in nature, the chair- 
man should take every possible step to assure that there is complete 
understanding and agreement at all times on the suitability and ade- 
quacy of the procedures being used. He cannot afford to be arbi- 
trary or dictatorial but rather should serve as leader and co-ordinator 
for the group. The secretary should keep a record of the major deci- 
sions and agreements, copies of which will be distributed to all mem- 
bers of the committee following each meeting. 

4. Competent persons who understand and believe in co-operative 
endeavor should be selected for leadership roles. A leader who dis- 
plays little regard for the point of view of others or has little faith 
in co-operative activities is likely to impede the work of the com- 
mittee. It is important, therefore, that persons be carefully selected 
or developed for leadership roles. They should be able to work well 
with others, to help each person make his maximum contribution, 
and to help stimulate interest in co-operative methods of improving 
the program of the schools. 

5. The committee should adopt a written statement of its purposes, 
policies, and working relations. This statement should be consistent 
with the statement of policies and purposes as set forth in the reso- 
lution of the board, or, if there is no such resolution, should make 
clear the relations which must be preserved for an effective program. 
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A carefully worded statement which is approved by the entire com- 
mittee is necessary as a basis for definite understanding on the part of 
all members of what the committee is to accomplish and how it is to 
proceed. This statement should clearly explain the purposes and 
scope of its assignment, the duties of committee members, and the 
policies to be followed in conducting the prescribed study or in car- 
rying on some other kind of project. 

6. A committee which is responsible for a comprehensive study 
should serve principally as a policy committee. Some policy commit- 
tees have attempted to assign responsibility for specific aspects of the 
study to selected members of the group. In practice this procedure 
has generally not worked very satisfactorily because some committee 
members tend to get lost in details and fail to give proper attention 
to general policy. The central committee should determine all poli- 
cies relating to problems for study, procedures, and conclusions. 
Study committees have frequently been organized around major 
problems such as the following: (a) resources, (/?) organization and 
administration, (c) the instructional program, (d) staff personnel, 
(e) pupil personnel, (f) the school plant, (g) transportation, or 
(h) finance and business administration. Special committees have 
sometimes been organized for the study of the elementary-school 
program, the secondary-school program, vocational education, 
adult education, and so on. The policy committee responsible for a 
comprehensive study will not itself be able to carry out the details 
of each of the studies to be developed in connection with their 
program. 

7. The committee should endeavor to utilize all appropriate re- 
sources. Usually it will be desirable for the members of a committee 
to do considerable reading in the field in which they are working. 
All such materials should be assembled and organized so they will be 
readily available for use. Many times human resources beyond the 
personnel of the committee will be found helpful. There are usually 
people available who know more about certain aspects of the prob- 
lem at hand than the members of the group doing the work. Such 
persons should be located and their help sought in analyzing, under- 
standing, and thinking through the problem. No appropriate re- 
sources of any type should be overlooked. 

8. The committee should select as consultants persons most com- 
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petent to 'work ivith the committee m a co-operative program. For 
all studies at the state level and for many studies or projects at the 
local level the services of consultants will be needed. The persons 
who are selected to serve as consultants should be competent in the 
area in which they are to work, should be experts in working with 
groups, and should be expected to assist the working groups and the 
committee in analyzing problems, collecting data, and arriving at 
reliable conclusions. The consultants should not be expected to make 
the analyses themselves; they certainly should not determine the 
recommendations. 

9. The committee should proceed logically and scientifically. In 
many situations there are likely to be about as many rumors and 
false leads as valid generalizations. After a committee has defined the 
problems in its area, it should proceed systematically to assemble the 
evidence to be used as a basis for agreeing upon conclusions and 
recommendations. The more scientifically the group proceeds, the 
better the prospects for a successful outcome. The emphasis should 
be on careful, systematic study and on avoidance of mere speculation 
and unsupported conclusions. 

10. Evidence concerning desirable objectives or the characteristics 
of a desirable program should be carefully assembled and used in 
evaluating the present situation. In addition to assembling evidence 
concerning the present status of the aspect of the educational pro- 
gram with which it is concerned, each committee will have the re- 
sponsibility of determining what is needed for a good program in its 
area. This step will require a canvass of the literature in the field, a 
study of the opinions of experts, and an analysis of the most promis- 
ing practices and other constructive ideas as to what is necessary for 
the particular community or state. The information thus assembled 
should be used in evaluating the existing program and in planning 
improvements. 

1 1 . Any co-operative project should be used to facilitate co- 
operative action in general. It is important to recognize that, in a co- 
operative project, the objectives include the development of good 
leadership, the improvement of understanding, and the discovery of 
more effective ways of working together. The process may, there- 
fore, become just as significant as the solution. For this reason, pro- 
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cedures which facilitate co-operative activities should be carefully 
observed at all times. 

12. Meetings should be open to the public. It is essential that meet- 
ings of any co-operative committee should generally be open to the 
public. Steps should be taken, however, to assure that persons who 
attend such meetings understand that all possibilities are being ex- 
plored and that tentative opinions may be expressed during the pre- 
liminary stages in order to insure consideration of all phases of the 
problem. The public should have access to all facts being considered 
by the committee. 

13. The committee should adopt a 'working plan 'with definite 
termination dates for various aspects of its program. Unless such a 
plan is adopted, there is always the possibility that discussions will 
continue over such a long period of time that people may get the im- 
pression nothing is being accomplished. A working schedule should 
provide ample time for consideration of all phases of the problem, 
but a time limit for each phase should be established and observed. 
If the committee is responsible for planning and guiding a series of 
studies, the schedule will necessarily be somewhat more complicated 
and may need revision from time to time. 

14. The committee should meet as often as necessary to assure 
continuous progress. It is particularly important that a committee 
meet when necessary to determine or approve the scope of the study 
or project or the information to be gathered and the procedures to 
be used, as well as the tentative summary and conclusions. The com- 
mittee will want to satisfy itself that the study is properly planned 
and is proceeding satisfactorily toward completion. It will also want 
to allow ample time to review conclusions and recommendations to 
be sure the proposals are sound. 

15. The committee should emphasize the development of con- 
structive proposals. It is usually much easier to be critical than to 
propose constructive suggestions. A group that is merely critical, 
however, is likely to be destructive in its net effect rather than con- 
structive. When the facts warrant criticism of any existing condi- 
tions there should be no hesitation about making such criticisms, but 
the criticisms should be accompanied by constructive proposals for 
effecting improvements. 

1 6. A co-operative group should seek to center attention on />;;- 
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portant principles and issues. It is sometimes easier to deal in person- 
alities than with fundamental principles or issues. However, any 
group which deals in personalities is almost certain to involve itself in 
difficulties. The constructive procedure involves facing issues and 
working out desirable solutions. When procedure is kept on this 
level, the outcomes are likely to be wholesome. 

17. A major objective should be to effect improvements in the 
educational program. Every group engaged in co-operative activities 
should be interested in improving the educational program instead 
of merely making pronouncements. A statement of findings and 
conclusions may be useful, but if the work ends at that stage the ac- 
complishments may be limited. The objective should be to propose 
practical plans for the improvement of the educational program and 
to assist the administration in effecting such improvements as are 
agreed upon. 

1 8. Generally, a committee should be expected to prepare a 
report explaining its analysis of the problem and giving its findings 
and conclusions. Any such report should represent concurrence on 
the part of all members of the committee, even though assignments 
for preparing certain parts may have been divided among the mem- 
bers. The report should be reviewed by the committee and further 
changes made, if necessary, in order to clarify the statement. When 
agreement has been reached, the report should be presented or made 
available to the appropriate agency or organization, usually to the 
board of education and, as a general rule, to the public. 

19. All members of the committee should expect to assist in inter- 
preting the report to the board and possibly to the public. Any co- 
operative study or project will probably involve only a small pro- 
portion of the total population. Since all members of the committee 
will have taken part in carrying out the project and in preparing the 
report, they are in a good position to help interpret the report to the 
board and to the public. 
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Importance of Appraisal 

Much of our strength as a nation stems from the conviction of 
most Americans that nothing less than the best education that can 
be provided is good enough for the children, youth, and adults of 
each community and state. Because of this point of view, we re- 
proach ourselves if we feel that in any important respect our schools 
are not markedly better now than they were a few years ago. More- 
over, we are determined that they shall be better in the future than 
they are at the present time. 

Most of us hold the same expectations with reference to the pro- 
cedures used to improve the schools. We feel that something is seri- 
ously wrong if these procedures are not working better today than 
they did in the past, and are determined to make them operate even 
more satisfactorily in the future. 

As one of the potentially fruitful means of improving the schools, 
citizen co-operation in all of its many forms is expected to be con- 
tinuously improved. We expect it to be more effective today than it 
was yesterday, and to be even better tomorrow than it is today. This 
is simply another way of saying that all types and levels of co-opera- 
tion in school affairs should be under systematic appraisal, either 
continuously or at frequent periodic intervals. 

Some judgment or appraisal of developments is inevitable. Those 
who do not believe in the process or who are not satisfied with the 
outcomes are likely to be critical. Others may be enthusiastic about 
the same developments. Who is right? Such appraisals are often sub- 
jective and based on different points of view. Under such conditions, 
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varying conclusions may be expected. Much more objective and 
satisfactory bases for appraisal are desirable and, in fact, necessary 
as a means of helping to bring about needed improvements. 

There are two basic general questions which should be raised by 
everyone concerned with citizen co-operation for better schools: 
(a) What is the effect on the public school program and (b) What 
is the effect on the participants? If the net effects in both instances 
are good or wholesome, the activity has undoubtedly been worth 
while; if not, the activity may have been useless or even harmful. 
But these questions, although fundamental, are too general to indi- 
cate particular problems or promising developments. More specific 
questions, such as those implied by the principles and criteria in chap- 
ter x, are needed. The development and use of such questions would 
be one good way for any school system or co-operating group to 
approach the problem of evaluation. 

There are, however, three fundamental steps or procedures which 
are essential to satisfactory appraisal: (a) We should have clearly in 
mind what to look for, that is, what we should expect citizen co- 
operation in school affairs to accomplish, and how we think this 
co-operative program should be conducted, (b) We should look for 
(and know how to look for) the things that tell us whether we are 
accomplishing what we want to accomplish, and whether we are 
working together in the ways that promise to yield the best results. 
(c) We should make some sort of record of our appraisal so that 
later comparisons and estimates of progress will be possible. These 
three major steps are discussed in the ensuing sections of this chapter. 

What To Look For 

All the things we expect citizen co-operation in school affairs to 
accomplish can be classified under the following statements: 

1. We expect co-operation to help improve the educational program for 
the children, youth, and adults of the community. 

2. We expect citizen co-operation to make the participants better able to 
help improve the educational program and more disposed to do so. 

To be useful for appraisal purposes, each of these two big expecta- 
tions must be spelled out somewhat. The first should be detailed in 
terms of ( a) what we think a good educational program is or should 
do, and (b) what citizens should do to help provide such a program. 
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The second should be detailed in terms of (a) what conditions are 
necessary for a co-operative group (two or more persons) to work 
effectively and with benefit to members of the group and to the 
schools; and (b) what arrangements were made for citizen co- 
operation, and what the effects of these arrangements were on the 
participants and on the schools. 

Illustrations of how each of these four jobs of detailing might be 
done and of things to look for at the local level are given on the fol- 
lowing pages. It should be clearly understood, however, that the 
suggestions below are for illustrative purposes only and that each 
group will need to develop its own list. Similar steps should be taken 
and many similar points raised with reference to co-operation on the 
state or national level. To the extent that elements or conditions, 
such as any of those proposed, are deficient or lacking, there should 
be cause for alarm and a challenge for further analysis and im- 
provements. 

WHAT A SCHOOL SYSTEM SHOULD DO TO PROVIDE 
A GOOD EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

a) The school system should serve well all the children and youth of ele- 
mentary and high-school age in the community: 

1 ) the rich, the average, and the poor 

2) the children and youth of all skin colors and all religious faiths 

3 ) the bright, the average, the mentally handicapped 

4) the physically gifted, the average, the physically handicapped (crip- 
pled, hard of hearing, partially sighted, etc.) 

5) the college-bound and the noncollege-bound. 

b) It should co-operate with and reinforce the other educational agencies 
of the community (home, church, etc.) in helping these children and 
youth become healthy and vigorous citizens of good character who 
will be loyal and effective participants in civic affairs, efficient and 
satisfied workers, worthy members of a family, intelligent consumers 
and prudent money-managers, and persons of balance and good taste 
in their leisure-time pursuits. 

c) It should take the primary responsibility for helping these children and 
youth acquire the fundamental knowledge and skills required for good 
citizenship which the other educational agencies of the community 
are not qualified to teach. These include the fundamental skills of 
communication and number, a knowledge of the cultural heritage, 
and other types of training such as those afforded by science, social 
studies, and mathematics. 
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d) In addition to serving all children and youth of elementary- and high- 
school age, it should in many communities provide adequate junior- or 
community-college facilities for all young adults who are interested 
in post-high-school education of less than senior-college grade. 

e) It should also provide whatever other educational facilities of less than 
senior-college grade the educational needs of the other interested adults 
of the community may require of the school in order to satisfy their 
vocational, civic, avocational, or other legitimate interests and apti- 
tudes. 

In the last analysis, citizen co-operation in school affairs can be 
regarded as desirable only if it attempts to help the schools accom- 
plish purposes such as these, and can be judged effective only to the 
degree that such help is actually given. Anything accomplished 
through citizen co-operation which enables a person or group to 
become more capable of helping the schools attain such purposes 
and which creates a desire to provide such help should be chalked up 
on the credit side of the ledger. 

WHAT CITIZENS SHOULD DO TO HELP THE SCHOOLS 
PROVIDE A GOOD PROGRAM 

Every citizen should be interested in helping the schools provide 
a good educational program. Among the important things citizens 
should endeavor to learn or do are the following: 

a) They should secure an understanding of why it is that the public 
schools should do the things agreed upon and listed under the previous 
topic, such as serving well all the children and youth of elementary - 
and high-school age in the community, and should help as many 
others as possible acquire this basic understanding. 

b) They should seek to find out what the problems are as the schools 
attempt to measure up to acceptable criteria for good schools and 
should help to resolve these problems. For example, they should find 
out how many of the youth of high-school age actually are in high 
school, why it is that many youth either never entered or never grad- 
uated from high school, what things need to be done to remedy this 
situation, and how they can help to get these necessary things done. 

c) They should seek to find out what the problems are as the schools 
attempt to provide equal educational opportunities for all types of 
children and youth and should help to resolve these problems. For 
example, they should find out how adequately some particular group 
of pupilssay the hard-of -hearing are being served, what needs to be 
done to make the education of these youngsters as good as it ought 
to be, and how to get these necessary things done. 
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d) They should seek to find out what the problems of the schools are in 
respect to building community understanding and support of a sound 
program of education for character, health, civic participation, and 
home membership which is properly co-ordinated with the other edu- 
cational agencies of the community and should help resolve these 
problems. 

e) They should seek to find out what the problems of the schools are 
in respect to building community understanding and support of a 
sound educational program for teaching the fundamentals of com- 
munication and number, for engendering a knowledge of the cul- 
tural heritage, and for providing other necessary kinds of training 
and should help resolve these problems. 

f ) They should secure an understanding of the role of the junior college 
and of the need for junior-college and adult education in the com- 
munity and should help as many others as possible acquire these under- 
standings. 

g) They should help as many other people as possible find out what these 
problems really mean for the schools and should enlist their co-oper- 
ation in helping to resolve the problems. 

These proposals suggest the ends to which all kinds of lay-profes- 
sional co-operation in school affairs should be directed. They sug- 
gest, then, some of the big things to look for in appraising the 
results of such co-operation. 

CONDITIONS ESSENTIAL FOR EFFECTIVE CITIZEN CO-OPERATION 

Means as well as ends are important, for they always determine the 
effectiveness with which the ends are achieved. In many instances, 
they may even subvert the ends sought. From this it follows that 
there are considerations in respect to means which we should look 
for in appraising citizen co-operation in school affairs. These con- 
siderations are virtually all embodied in the co-operative process 
itself, which, as the term implies, involves groups of two or more 
persons working together. 

We know that certain conditions should be met if this process is 
to function smoothly. What these conditions are, then, constitutes 
what we should look for at this level of appraisal. Here are the princi- 
pal conditions which should obtain: 

a) There should be adequate communication between the parties con- 
cerned. 

i ) The persons involved must want to communicate with one another; 
this desire will be lasting only if there is a common understanding 
of the job to be done. 
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2 ) There must be a "common language" so that the persons concerned 
can communicate; the terms used must mean approximately the 
same to all. 

3) There must be abundant opportunities to communicate; face-to- 
face contacts and frequent association are necessary for this pur- 
pose. 

b) There should be agreement regarding the values on the basis of which 
judgments are to be made and action taken. If there is no such agree- 
ment, the co-operating parties will be working at cross purposes, and 
all sorts of unsatisfactory consequences will follow. The essence of 
"group belongingness" is the acceptance of the common purpose of 
the group; without this, the individuals involved cannot possibly pull 
together over the long haul. 

1) This agreement, if it does not already exist, should be reached by 
consensus. If some do not accept the purpose, there will be a mi- 
nority working at cross purposes with the majority. This can lead 
only to ineffectiveness and may easily result in the breaking up of 
the group. 

2) Consensus comes from patiently and tactfully studying the situation 
and "talking it out," never from the steam-roller tactics of a ma- 
jority overriding a minority. 

c) The goal of the co-operating group should be a compelling one; it 
must be regarded by everyone as worth working for. No sensible 
person will persistently work hard at something he thinks is not worth 
doing. 

d) The level of aspiration should be realistic; the group should not "bite 
off more than it can chew." We know that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. If the group experiences very much in the way of failure, it will 
soon break up. What it attempts to do must be big enough or difficult 
enough to be worth doing, but not so big or so difficult as to make 
failure almost as likely as success. 

e) The level of aspiration should be kept flexible at the "talk stage" so 
that later, if need be, it can be lowered somewhat without the group 
feeling that this constitutes either failure or an admission of failure 
on its part. At the talk stage the difficulties are frequently not fully 
apparent, nor is the actual magnitude of the task usually perceived 
accurately. In the action phase these usually become apparent rather 
soon. The group should feel no firm commitment as to the "size of the 
bite" until it is far enough along in the action phase to be quite real- 
istic about what it is undertaking. 

f ) The nature of what the group sets out to do should be something which 
those who make the final decision are not likely to reject. Communi- 
cation and understanding are important at all stages. If a group pro- 
ceeds to work out something in good faith and is then blocked, either 
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it will dissolve in frustration or persist only as a pressure group or 
opposition body. Such consequences are apt to be corrosive of good 
school-community relations. 

g) The co-operating group should feel that it is getting somewhere, or it 
will fall apart. This means that it must keep itself "on the beam" in 
respect to an undertaking which it feels is worth doing. 

h) The distribution of tasks within the group should be guided by much 
the same principle. Individual members of the group can be expected 
to drop out if they feel that they are wasting their time or if they are 
asked to do things which are too difficult for them to accomplish suc- 
cessfully. 

/) For maximum productivity, the individuals comprising the co-oper- 
ating group should see their individual undertakings as necessary com- 
ponents of the central task set by the total group. 

j) If the group is to continue to hold together and to function, it should 
have a succession of tasks which it wants to accomplish. Most desir- 
ably, these tasks should be interrelated; the first should be antecedent 
to the second, the second to the third, and so on. 

k) There should be a strong group feeling if members of a group are to 
work together constructively and to function at their maximum effec- 
tiveness. This feeling is facilitated if the group operates democrati- 
cally by defining its purposes and shaping its plans on the basis of con- 
sensus, if each member of the group has some opportunity for lead- 
ership on some aspect of the problem, and if his contributions are 
approvingly recognized by his fellows. 

/) The productiveness of a group is improved through careful self- 
appraisal. To be most useful, this self-appraisal should be provided 
for in some systematic way either at the very outset or very shortly 
after the co-operating group is formed. The group should make defi- 
nite and adequate provisions for systematic self -appraisal which take 
account of the purposes or ends of the group and the way in which it 
operates. 

PLANNING FOR CITIZEN CO-OPERATION 

We have thus far suggested what one should look for in appraising 
citizens groups in respect to their purposes and their interpersonal 
relationships. In addition, experience has taught us that certain con- 
ditions should obtain in organizing lay groups and in the way in 
which they relate themselves to the schools. These conditions are 
indicated by many of the questions presented in the following list. 
All of these questions are applicable to the larger groups such as 
parent-teacher associations, citizens committees, and the education 
committees of lay organizations. Those which are suitable for the 
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smaller and quite informal groups, such as a teacher and the parents 
of his pupils, should be apparent upon inspection. 

a) How was the arrangement effected? 

(1) Were all who might be affected by the arrangement (or their 
representatives) consulted? 

(2) Were the specific needs for the arrangement and the purposes 
to be accomplished by it determined before the arrangement was 
made? 

(3) Were the relationships to existing organizations determined? 

(4) Were competent consultants used in planning an over-all struc- 
ture of school and community relationships? 

(5) Was the arrangement chosen because of its adaptability to the 
community or was it copied from another and different com- 
munity? 

(6) Did the board of education initiate or approve the arrangement 
in an adequate statement of policy? 

(7) Did the organized school staff concur in the arrangement? 

(8) Were those included as representatives of the people really repre- 
sentative of them? If not, has there been real effort to include 
more representative persons? 

(9) Is each person participating in the arrangement a free individual 
or is he responsible to a group or an individual? 

( 10) Is there a charter, constitution, or other document which indicates 
clearly the field in which this particular kind of co-operation is to 
function, its purposes, its restrictions, and its relationships? 

b) What are the purposes of the participants? 

(1) Are the participants "pure in heart," seeking only the best edu- 
cation for the children, youth, and adults of the district? 

(2) Do the participants see their central task clearly and work con- 
sistently upon it? 

(3) Are adequate time and thought given to refining the particular 
purposes and goals to be sought? 

(4) Do all participants understand and accept the stated purposes? 
Are new participants inducted into an understanding of them? 

(5) Are the purposes feasible? 

(6) Is there frequent appraisal of progress toward accepted goals? 

(7) Do the purposes have to do with the major goals or objectives of 
public education or are they confined to details of conducting a 
traditionally conceived school system? 

c) How is the arrangement operated? 

1 i ) Do the participants continuously and systematically appraise their 
work? Have appraisals improved their work? 

(2) Is the work of the participants planned as far in advance as is 
feasible? 
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(3) Is the planning carried out democratically? 

(4) Is the work of the group planned in relation to the work of other 
groups which are responsible for or interested in the schools? 

(5) Are democratic discussion procedures principally used in meet- 
ings? Are minority groups and individuals protected in their rights 
to self-expression? 

(6) Has the group become a study group, which marshals facts and 
considerations before announcing its conclusions? 

(7) Are the interests and abilities of all participants well utilized? 

(8) Do participants attend meetings regularly? 

(9) Is there adequate use of consultants? 

(10) Are adequate records kept? Is the work of the group properly 
reported to those who should know about it? 

( 1 1 ) Does the group stay within its prescribed field? 

(12) Does the group always recognize the rights and responsibilities of 
lay citizens, the board of education, administrators, teachers, and 
nonacademic employees? 

d) What have been the effects of the arrangement upon the participants? 

(1) Have the participants developed an increased interest in those 
who are served or might be served by the schools, in the schools, 
and in the work of the particular group? 

(2) Is there more widespread and more active participation in the 
work of the group? 

(3) Do the members of the group feel increasingly that their work 
is necessary, perhaps indispensable? 

(4) Do the members increasingly appreciate the privilege of mem- 
bership in the group? 

(5) Do the members increasingly enjoy working together? 

(6) Are the members learning? Are their visions widening? Are they 
becoming more accurate and objective in their thinking about 
school affairs? 

(7) Do laymen and schoolmen appreciate each other more and like 
each other better? increasingly enjoy being and working together? 

(8) Are the leadership tasks being better performed? Is new leadership 
developing? 

(9) Do the members contribute new and fresh ideas about the schools 
and education? 

(10) Do the members want to communicate their new ideas and radiate 
their new enthusiasms to their fellow laymen and teachers? 

( 1 1 ) Has the group developed the courage of its convictions? 

C) What have been the effects of the arrangement upon education in the 
district? 

1 i ) Have some of the possible gains or goals proposed for the school 
program been attained? 

(2) Are the group and its work increasingly understood and sup- 
ported by professional workers and citizens in the district? 
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(3) Is the group helping to develop closer relationships between the 
schools and the organizations and institutions of the district? 

(4) Has the group helped to develop in the people of the district and 
in the professional staff a less complacent attitude toward the 
schools, caused them to become more constructively critical, made 
the schools seem more important to them, and made them more 
appreciative of the good things the schools do? 

(5) Has the group helped the people of the district to become able 
to do what they can for themselves in school matters and to rely 
less upon outside agencies? 

(6) Has long-range planning for the schools been promoted? 

(7) Have new needs for education been discovered in the district and 
related to the program of the schools? Have any activities been 
discovered which are no longer needed? 

Not all arrangements for citizen co-operation have proved to be 
helpful. The time has come for careful studies of various arrange- 
ments which will result in the improvement of the best and the elimi- 
nation of the worst. Much more research by local, state, and national 
groups might well be directed toward determining the effects on the 
schools of citizen participation in school affairs and of the many 
different arrangements for providing it. 

The questions that have been raised in this section suggest one 
means of evaluating the purposes and activities of the many lay or- 
ganizations that indicate an interest in the schools. Many of these 
groups have been very constructive and helpful. On the other hand, 
some obviously do not want to work with professional personnel; 
a few are not representative and do not want to become representa- 
tive; others think they know what the schools should be and see no 
need for further study. 

School officials and professional workers have often stood aside 
while groups of all kinds organized, when, instead, they might have 
invited representative citizens to co-operate with them in ways that 
would be good for the schools, for the public, and for the education- 
al profession. There are tested ways of organizing independent as 
well as school-sponsored citizens groups to work with boards of edu- 
cation, administrators, teachers, and nonacademic employees. 1 

i. See: How We Can Organize for Better Schools (New York: National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 1953); also, Herbert M. Hamlin, 
A Charter for a System of School-sponsored Citizens Committees (Urbana, Illi- 
nois: Office of Field Services, College of Education, University of Illinois, 1953). 
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The important question is not: Should lay citizens participate with 
professional workers in school affairs? It is: How shall citizens partic- 
ipate with them? Viewed from the standpoint of the layman, the 
same reasoning applies. Lay citizens have the power to make school 
policies, but they cannot make policies which are good for themselves 
and their children without professional advice and they cannot 
execute policies except through the medium of school personnel. 

How To Look for Important Things 

Persons who are concerned with evaluation need to know when, 
where, and how to look for evidence concerning (a) improvements 
in the school program and (b) the functioning of the group which 
is interested in these improvements. 

EVIDENCE CONCERNING IMPROVEMENTS 
IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

When To Look. Let us first deal with the question of when we 
should look for significant evidence concerning the schools which 
can be used in evaluating citizen co-operation. A simple illustration 
will suggest the answer. Let us suppose that a businessman makes a 
New Year's resolution to try to reduce his weight by twenty-five 
pounds during the ensuing year. He will certainly weigh himself 
before he begins to reduce. He will also step on the scales from 
time to time during the year to see how he is doing, that is, to see 
how his weight compares with what it had been. And, if he hasn't 
already achieved his goal before that time, he will also weigh him- 
self at the end of the year. Only by weighing himself at these differ- 
ent times could he know where he began, how he was doing, and to 
what extent he succeeded in getting rid of the pounds he wanted to 
lose. However, this businessman will do more than look at the 
weights. He must also keep in good health and from time to time he 
will want to check on himself or have himself checked to make 
sure that no other important objectives are being neglected. 

If a citizens group really wants to know whether it is making 
progress, it needs to know what the situation was when the group 
started, and what it is now as compared with what it was then. If the 
parent-teacher association is just starting out on a one-year project- 
to help improve the association, let us say it needs to nail down cer- 
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tain facts about the parent-teacher association right now if, one year 
later, it is going to know instead of guess whether or not it has suc- 
ceeded. And if it wants to know how it is doing halfway through 
the year, it will need to take notice of the same set of facts about 
the association at that time. 

Unless it is willing to proceed more or less in the dark, a citizens 
group should look for and record the significant facts about its un- 
dertaking and itself at the beginning, at one or more times during 
the operations, and at the conclusion of the undertaking. Provisions 
for doing this looking and recording should, from the very outset, 
be made an integral part of the plans. The group should recognize 
that appraisal of the school program or of any phase of it is not a 
simple or an easy process. It should be carefully planned and carried 
out with competent professional guidance. 

Where and How To Look. This brings us to the question of where 
we should look for pertinent evidence. Common sense tells us we 
must look where the evidence is. If a citizens group is attempting to 
help the high school improve its citizenship program, the group must 
get its "now" evidence from pertinent school records, from current 
observations by teachers, parents, other citizens, and by the young- 
sters themselves of pupil behavior in significant citizenship situations 
in school, at home, on the streets, in business establishments, down 
town, and the like. Later, it should go to the same sources for the 
same kinds of information in order to see in what respects and by 
how much the situation has been improved. 

Or let us suppose that the education committee of some civic 
organization is co-operating with the school in improving its voca- 
tional-guidance program. One of the activities planned may be a 
careers day followed by conferences in which boys and girls learn 
firsthand from workers in various occupations what these occupa- 
tions require by way of preparation, what one does in them, what 
possibilities for service and for advancement they afford, and so on. 
If this education committee really wants to know whether its help is 
effective it will build into its plans certain provisions for securing 
evidence from the pupils, their parents, the school, and from the 
businessmen, professional men, and skilled workers who take part in 
the undertaking. 

^y means o\ questionnaires the committee could find out what the 
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unanswered questions and perplexities of the students were before 
the careers-day enterprise was undertaken and the extent to which 
these were resolved or reduced by the project. "Before and after" 
interviews with a few randomly selected pupils could be utilized for 
the same purpose. These pencil-and-paper devices could be prepared 
by a joint committee of teachers and members of the education 
committee, or the latter could, with propriety, suggest that the 
school assume the full responsibility. Similarly, the "before and 
after" interviews might be jointly conducted, or they might be made 
the school's responsibility. 

Randomly selected parents might also be queried before and after 
the careers-day undertaking in respect to significant things about 
their sons and daughters what occupational plans did these young- 
sters indicate and how sensible and carefully thought out did these 
plans appear to be before and after the careers-day conferences? 
These sample inquiries might be made through interviews or by 
simple correspondence forms, either by members of the education 
committee or by school counselors at the suggestion of the com- 
mittee. 

The occupational representatives with whom the pupil confer- 
ences were held might well be queried both before and after the 
undertaking in respect to their appraisals of their own adequacy to 
give the kinds of help which should be provided and their estimates 
of the worth of the enterprise. Any losses in respect to self-confi- 
dence and any lowering of value estimates which might occur would 
suggest preventive measures that should be taken another time. Any 
gains in these respects would supply useful information for persuad- 
ing still larger numbers of citizens to participate. 

Or let us suppose that the parents and teachers of a junior high 
school have teamed up for purposes of improving the noon-lunch 
situation in their school. The first thing their plan should provide is 
that reasonably exact facts bearing on the present situation be deter- 
mined: facts about the time allowed the youngsters, the serving 
arrangements, the choice of dishes offered, the dietary balance repre- 
sented by the food which the pupils choose, the prices charged, 
sanitary provisions, behavior in the lunchroom, and whatever else 
my be pertinent, Comments about the lunch situation made byj>u- 

pils at home might also be solicited from the parents as another part 
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of the baseline or "before" data. The opinions of the pupils might be 
directly solicited through a simple questionnaire. Parents and teach- 
ers might similarly be queried if it seems desirable to do so. With 
such diagnostic evidence in their possession, the parents and teachers 
will not have to guess what is right and what is in need of improve- 
ment. And if, after completing their improvement project, the par- 
ents and teachers were to secure a similar body of facts, they would 
know in what respects and to what extent they had helped to im- 
prove the lunch situation. 

In these illustrations we have noted but a few of the many ways in 
which evidence pertinent for appraisal purposes may be secured. We 
have mentioned school records, observations, questionnaires, inter- 
views, and simple surveys as promising sources or ways of getting 
needed evidence. Others are minutes of meetings, resolutions, prog- 
ress reports, school visits, test results, newspaper files, correspond- 
ence, conferences, pooling of judgments, logs, tape recordings, evalu- 
ation sheets, and special evaluation sessions of the group. Obviously, 
some of these sources and ways are pertinent for the appraising of 
some undertakings, but not for others. In all instances, however, it is 
likely that two, three, or more of these sources or ways would be 
useful. 

EVIDENCE CONCERNING THE FUNCTIONING OF THE GROUP 

Thus far in this section all of our suggestions have been on the 
substantive side all have dealt directly with improvements in the 
school. We must not let ourselves lose sight of the fact, however, 
that none of these or any related improvements are likely to be un- 
dertaken unless the citizens group pays enough attention to its func- 
tioning to make and keep itself a cohesive and productive group. 
For this reason, every such group should appraise itself in this re- 
spect, and every member should have a systematic plan for apprais- 
ing his own contributions. 

Naturally, the things to be looked for are all to be found within 
the group itself. Ideally, this kind of evidence should be sought and 
kept in mind at all times. At the minimum, it should be sought and 
utilized at frequent intervals. 

The principal things which the group should look for within it- 
self have previously been indicated, but particularly important are 
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these: Is there enough common understanding of the work or pur- 
poses of the group, enough agreement in respect to terminology, and 
enough in the way of face-to-face contacts to insure adequate com- 
munication? Do the members of the group feel themselves dedicated 
to achieving the same values or purposes? Do they feel that what 
they are attempting is worth doing and that it can be accomplished? 
Do they see what they are now doing as one part of a larger on- 
going task? Are all important decisions arrived at by genuine con- 
sensus? Is there a strong "we'* feeling? Has the group properly re- 
lated itself to the board of education and to the personnel of the 
school? Has it properly delimited its task and does it keep within its 
proper bounds? In all they do, are its members motivated by a desire 
to improve the schools? Are all recommendations based on careful 
and objective factual study? Does the group seem to be improving as 
time passes? 

The group can secure this important evidence about itself in 
various ways. Which it utilizes should be a matter of genuine con- 
sensus. One way is to have some competent member of the group 
serve as an observer of the way the group is operating and then to 
call on this member from time to time to present his observations for 
group discussion. Another is to have some member serve as a record- 
er for the group and, from time to time, to review and discuss what 
the record reveals about the way the group is functioning. A third 
method is to have tape or wire recordings made of the group meet- 
ings, then devote part of a meeting at periodic intervals to listening 
to the playbacks and to analyzing and discussing what they reveal 
about the functioning of the group. A fourth way of securing such 
evidence is to devise an opinionnaire or evaluation sheet which em- 
bodies questions pertaining to the way in which the group is operat- 
ing- 
Groups whose members are quite familiar with group dynamics 

and quite secure in respect to one another not infrequently find it 
useful to employ sociometric devices which reveal the patterns of 
interaction which are taking place. 

A sympathetic outside consultant who knows how to work with 
co-operative groups and with whom the members of a group feel 
quite secure will often be able to help them identify their strengths 
and weaknesses as a group without embarrassment to anyone. Con- 
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sultants can frequently be found among such groups as the more 
recently trained members of the clergy, personnel workers in busi- 
ness and industry, YMCA and YWCA leaders, guidance counselors 
in the schools, and faculty members of colleges and universities. 

One thing can be said with certainty in respect to what evidence 
about itself a group should secure and utilize. Only that evidence 
should be obtained which is needed for evaluation and which can 
be used in improving the functioning of the group and the contribu- 
tions of its members. 

Recording the Things That Are Significant 
Obviously, much of the usefulness of the evidence which a group 
may secure is lost unless this information is recorded. Vague impres- 
sions of "how things were then" are about all that a group will have 
to go on if, without records, it attempts one or two years later to 
make a "then versus now" comparison. To make matters worse, 
these vague memories will frequently be contradictory in character 
a fact which easily leads to misunderstandings disruptive of the peace 
of the group and corrosive of its effectiveness. However large or 
small and whatever the character of the citizens group may be, it 
should, at the beginning, make definite provisions for the systematic 
recording of pertinent facts about its work and about its own inner 
workings. 

To be systematic, these records need not be at all elaborate. Dated 
memoranda on 3 X 5 cards or small sheets of paper of what was 
agreed upon or done in each of the conferences between a parent 
and the teacher of his child will afford most of the baseline data 
which such a pair needs in order to check up on itself at any time. 
Complete and carefully filed minutes, with evidence obtained by the 
group and included as exhibits, will include much if not most of 
what a citizens committee, the education committee of a lay organi- 
zation, or a parent-teacher association will need for systematic self- 
appraisal. A file of pertinent, dated newspaper clippings is not diffi- 
cult to maintain. Significant resolutions, progress reports, corre- 
spondence, notes of observations, and interview and survey results 
can easily be dated and filed in some easily accessible schematic way; 
most desirably, they should be included as exhibits in the regularly 
approved and filed minutes of the group. Test results and school 
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records are regularly and systematically on file in the school. Tape 
recordings are not difficult to date and file. Neither are the sum- 
maries of evaluation sheets. 

All in all, what it principally takes to have records which will 
enable a citizens group to check up on itself and evaluate its own 
progress whenever it wishes to do so are such things as (a) the aware- 
ness that complete records are important, (b) a determination to see 
to it that such records are kept, (c) carefully planned provisions for 
securing, dating, and filing pertinent evidence, (d) the selection of 
someone with a "sense of history 7 ' to preside over the records, and 
(e) warm and steady group appreciation for the work of record- 
keeping with this last point made unmistakably clear to the secre- 
tary of the group. 
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Com Co-operation Be Learned? 

Co-operation among persons and groups is an exceedingly com- 
plex process. Those who have worked with a variety of boards, 
committees, study groups, councils and clubs know that some 
succeed and some fail. Some generate good will and satisfaction; 
others, distrust and disappointment. Indeed, any given group may 
vary from one such extreme to the other during its existence. It is 
obvious that better understanding of the process of co-operation 
and better skill in its use would be helpful to practically everyone. 

The fact is that we still have much to learn about co-operative 
procedures and about how people learn to co-operate effectively. 
As pointed out in previous chapters, much progress has been made 
in and through citizen co-operation in education. There is, how- 
ever, urgent need for more systematic and intelligent attention to 
the problem of preparing people and institutions for better co- 
operation. This chapter is intended to encourage people to study 
and think more about the matter of citizen co-operation for better 
schools with the hope that our knowledge and techniques will be 
improved and better co-operation will result. 

Fortunately, we have learned much about co-operation from 
experience and research in recent years. We have a more intelligent 
understanding of what promotes co-operation. We know more about 
the difficulties, the resistances, and the various causes of resistance. 
Most encouraging of all, we have come to recognize that co-opera- 
tion calls for attitudes and skills 'which can be learned by everyone 
who desires to do so. 

280 
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Who Should Learn To Co-operate? 

There isn't a person who does not need to co-operate in some 
way with one or more persons many times every day. Those who 
do not know how to co-operate are misfits in the home, in the 
school, in business, and in government. In fact, our social and 
economic structure, our institutions, and our government are all 
organized on the premise that most people will co-operate volun- 
tarily for the benefit of all. Any mass failure to co-operate in essen- 
tials would soon result in anarchy and chaos. 

These statements do not imply that everyone should be expected 
to become a "yes" man with no mind of his own. Quite the con- 
trary is true. Under the most wholesome conditions, each person 
stands for what he considers just and right. He co-operates when 
he thinks co-operation is best and opposes when he can find no 
basis for agreement or when some principle is at stake. There is a 
time and place for wholesome, positive opposition. In the interest 
of progress, however, the objectives of all should be to attempt to 
find valid bases for agreement and co-operation instead of con- 
sciously seeking to disagree. 

From the moment we face the need to share our toys and to 
play with other infants, our daily lives are filled with opportunities 
for learning and practicing co-operation. Whenever we deal with 
other persons, the attitudes and skills involved in co-operation may 
be needed. The effectiveness of the educational program depends 
to a great extent on how well teachers and pupils, teachers and 
the administrative staff, the administrative staff and the board, and 
professional personnel and other citizens co-operate to facilitate 
learning and teaching, to develop policies and procedures, and, in 
fact, to improve all aspects of education. 

Instruction in the co-operative processes should be a conscious 
concern of education at all levels. After all, co-operation is the 
warp and woof of education in a democratic society. As our under- 
standing of the teaching-learning process improves, as it progresses 
beyond the simple stage of mass lecture-recitation, of lock-step 
routine, of uniform assignments, of unquestioning drill and memory 
feats then it must inevitably be recognized that an "artist teacher" 
is a master of the theory and techniques of co-operation. 
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The learning of co-operation should start with children in the 
home, continue in the elementary and secondary schools and the 
colleges, and extend to the parents and other adults. We live in 
one great country and can be successful in our aim only if all 
citizens from every section of the country learn how to co-operate 
and to appreciate the importance of co-operation in education. 

What Can We Learn about Co-operation? 
As previously pointed out, co-operation is merely a process in 
which two or more persons collaborate because they see a mutual 
advantage in doing so. If people are to be prepared for co-op- 
erative activity, several general objectives must be kept in mind: 

(a) the cultivation of appropriate attitudes, basic beliefs, and values; 

(b) the accumulation of knowledge about the possibilities and 
limitations of co-operative activity; and (c) the development of 
skills and techniques essential to group work. 

THE CULTIVATION OF ATTITUDES, BELIEFS, AND VALUES 

The foundation for genuine co-operation lies in one's attitude 
toward other people, in one's belief in the worth of the possible 
contributions of others, in one's personal value system. Stated in 
familiar terms, some of the parts of the foundation are humility, 
courage, sincerity, integrity, democratic sympathies, and a sense of 
proportion. 

Humility is at the core of the democratic process. Respect for the 
opinions of others, however awkwardly these opinions may be 
expressed or reasoned, is an essential factor in co-operation. Surely 
not one of us can believe himself so certain of what is right that 
he can dismiss the views of any other person who has gained an 
understanding of even a small part of the truth. 

Each member of the group must be sincere, must be honest in 
working toward the common objective. It would be destructive to 
the group's aims if any member decided to follow his own personal 
bent and achieve his own personal ends to the detriment of the 
common goal. 

Integrity is a problem which each member of the group must 
solve for himself. The relationship of the individual to the group 
with which he is working is complex. The individual must not com- 
pletely subordinate his own personality or his own needs and in- 
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terests to those of the group. However, his ideas on how group 
purposes may be put into effect should be expressed to the group, 
not broadcast outside it. He must try to convince the group of the 
soundness of his views. If the group should not agree with him 
and if he is still convinced of the overwhelming importance of his 
view, then he may have to withdraw in order to work for his 
own ideas. An extremely important quality in most group situa- 
tions is the possession of an adequate sense of proportion. When- 
ever two or more people work together, incidents which are dis- 
turbing to the co-operating parties are likely to arise. The ability 
to see such happenings as incidents is helpful in continuing suc- 
cessful co-operative activity. A proper sense of proportion is also 
necessary in making the adjustments so important in the co-opera- 
tive process. The ability to see what is vital and what may be yield- 
ed without serious loss is one which helps to make group decision- 
making an efficient and orderly affair rather than an occasion for 
bitter wrangling. 

THE ACCUMULATION OF KNOWLEDGE ABOUT THE POSSIBILITIES 
AND LIMITATIONS OF CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITY 

People who are well prepared for co-operative work have either 
a theoretical or a working understanding of the relationship of 
means to ends in a democratic society, or both. As children grow 
to youths, to young adults, and to mature members of the com- 
munity, they should have continued opportunity to develop a 
logical, consistent point of view about the possibilities and limitations 
of co-operative activity. 

It seems obvious that an essential feature of education should be 
conscious attention to developing in people an understanding of 
the real meaning of both individual initiative and co-operation in 
groups. Persons who understand the relation between competition 
and co-operation, between selfishness and generosity, between the 
role of the specialist and that of the layman, between authoritarian- 
ism and democracy, are likely to see citizen co-operation for the 
public schools in proper perspective. 

The very heart of democratic living, and of co-operation, lies in 
a proper understanding of the place of compromise. We are told 
that we must never "compromise" our principles, but this does 
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not mean we should stubbornly hold to a point of view on a detail 
regardless of what happens to a basic principle. For want of the 
ability or willingness to recognize merit in a proposal regarding 
means, a fundamental principle may be lost. Co-operation is im- 
possible without the ability to see the merit in different points of 
view and to appreciate their essential honesty. It is the very essence 
of democracy to encourage genuine free enterprise in ideas. Only 
our totalitarian enemies encourage ideological uniformity. 

The discussion of principles and criteria in chapter x constitutes 
an excellent summation of what research, experience, and theory 
have contributed to our knowledge of co-operative endeavor. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES 
ESSENTIAL TO GROUP WORK 

There is a growing body of knowledge concerning the skills, 
techniques, organizational patterns and related devices appropriate 
to co-operation in many fields. Inquiries into the dynamics of 
groups, the nature of communication, the problems of semantics, 
social and individual psychology, the effect of the physical and 
psychic environment these and other exciting efforts are adding 
so much to the available useful know-how that the information 
provided can no longer be ignored as a proper concern of education. 

Learning from Difficulties. Just as the medical scientists learn 
better how to keep us healthy by studying disease, and as automotive 
engineers learn how to make better cars by analyzing breakdowns, 
so we can profit by studying failures or difficulties in co-operative 
effort. 

Experience shows that co-operation among citizens is often 
handicapped because professional personnel tend to (a) go on the 
defensive at the slightest suggestion of criticism; (b) use theoretical 
pedagogical terms unnecessarily and thus retard two-way com- 
munication; (c) express concern or alarm over unorthodox sugges- 
tions instead of exploring the ideas fully and encouraging the 
proponent to think through the implications; and (d) have a "vested 
interest" complex. On the other hand, lay citizens often tend to 
(a) generalize and reach conclusions without sufficient facts; (b) 
consider school problems to be simpler and easier to solve than is 
actually the case; and (c) think of present-day schools very much 
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in terms of their own school experience. Organizations, both lay 
and professional, often tend to operate as pressure groups rather 
than as study groups, and institutions tend to follow traditional 
patterns, with emphasis on techniques rather than on understandings. 

Theory and Practical Experience. Much can be learned about 
the skills and techniques essential for co-operative effort by study- 
ing the literature and the results of research projects. Many excel- 
lent "guides" have been developed, some of which are cited in 
this yearbook. All of this information should be useful to persons 
interested in co-operative procedures. But experience is also a good 
teacher, and one of the best ways to supplement what has been 
learned from books is to engage in a challenging co-operative 
project. 

Here are a few practical observations and suggestions concerning 
points of view and techniques based on the experiences of many 
individuals and groups. 

1. People are likely to be co-operative when they have common interests 
with their friends and when co-operation appears to be advantageous 
to all concerned. 

2. Persons who have not previously worked together usually need time 
to learn to co-operate effectively. 

3. Points of view, assumptions, attitudes, and even prejudices should be 
discussed and recognized. Unless this can be done informally and 
frankly, they are likely to cause difficulty sooner or later. 

4. Agreement as to the goals of a co-operative project is important. The 
unifying effect of a clear goal, a popular idea, or an emotional appeal 
is startling. Compacts, charters, or simple memoranda setting forth 
clearly the tasks individuals and groups face can do much to promote 
co-operation by keeping effort and attention focused. 

5. Without adequate communication, co-operation is always difficult. 
Within recent years a great deal has been learned about the critical 
role played by various kinds of communication in co-operative effort. 
For example, rumor flourishes where communication is poor. 

6. One-way communication is not enough. Co-operation flourishes upon 
"listening" as much as upon "telling." This is especially important for 
persons in leadership positions. Moreover, a group should not rely too 
heavily upon any one means of communication. Various approaches 
should be used. 

7. Words may mean different things to different people. A special effort 
should, therefore, be made to assure that they are properly understood 
by all. For example, to some, "the fundamentals" may mean only the 
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three R's; to others, character, citizenship, and many other ideas may 
be included. 

8. There is no substitute for facts to help the cause of co-operative ac- 
tivity. Groups and individuals should heed well the advice to begin 
the attack on every problem by asking, "Is this true? " "What can we 
find out about this for sure?" "What are the facts?" "Do we have 
all sides of the question?" 

9. Proposals for improvement are almost certain to encounter resistance 
from vested interest groups. On some issues, established groups with- 
in the community will have set positions determined frequently by 
state, national, or international bodies. Understanding is the best 
safeguard but is no guarantee against opposition. 

10. In a sense, interest in the public welfare may be really self-interest 
more intelligently conceived. It may be self-interest as seen with 
binoculars, with a longer view and a wider focus. It can mean the 
sacrifice of immediate personal interest to long-term personal welfare, 
or it may really be a thoroughly altruistic sacrifice of personal interest 
to the common good. 

11. There should always be agreement as to the limits of authority and 
responsibility. Too frequently co-operation is handicapped by a lack 
of understanding on the part of the group as to the limits of their 
authority and responsibility. 

Skill in Conducting Meetings. The members of a group as well 
as the leader have responsibilities for the success of a meeting or 
other undertaking of the group. There are many important tech- 
niques to be learned by all. The following questions suggest some 
of them. 

1. Does the chairman or leader invite the exchange of ideas, encourag- 
ing the contribution of each to the final result? 

2. Does the chairman have a sense of "timing," knowing how to sense 
the need of the group for time to discuss at one point and for a deci- 
sion at another? Are there written agenda to serve as a guide? 

3. What about the time and place for meetings? Are they held in com- 
fortable settings which encourage free discussion? How is the 
lighting? Does it contribute to eyestrain and tension or lull people to 
sleep? 

4. Are refreshments provided in such a manner that they aid the group 
process by engendering a relaxed approach, or do they interrupt the 
steady flow of progress? 

5. Do the leader and the participant understand and practice simple par- 
liamentary procedures? Do they realize the power of agreement by 
consensus? 

6. Do the participants feel secure enough to keep the discussion at the 
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level of ideas and to deal with differences at the same level rather 
than at the personal level? 

7. Is there sufficient follow-up after each meeting so that a sense of 
progress or, at least, of action is maintained? 

There is strong evidence that, once the attitudes and skills sug- 
gested above have been learned, they are transferable to other 
aspects of co-operation. At home, in school, in church, at work, 
or in recreational and community activities the basic attitudes and 
skills involved in co-operation are the same. This is important to 
remember. 

During the past few years, we have become somewhat self-con- 
scious concerning the whole process of co-operation; at the same 
time we have gained confidence through knowledge and under- 
standing. Rather than blundering our way from expedient to ex- 
pedient in group activity on a trial-and-error basis, we are discover- 
ing the elements involved. We have satisfied ourselves that those 
elements can be taught and learned and that such learning can 
take place at most age levels and at various stages of human de- 
velopment. Consequently, the role of the educator or the lay leader 
who is interested in helping others learn more about co-operation 
emerges as a key to future development. 

Hoiv Can We Learn To Co-operate? 

There is no easy formula which can be followed in learning how 
to co-operate. If we leam some of the essentials as children, we 
should be in a much better position to co-operate effectively as 
adults. If citizens generally learn about the methods of co-operation 
and follow these methods in the attempt to help the schools, more 
progress will be made than if we depend on trial-and-error pro- 
cedures. 

HOW CHILDREN AND YOUTH ARE LEARNING TO CO-OPERATE 

No one can seriously question the importance of the childhood 
years in developing basic behavior patterns. Both in-school and 
out-of-school opportunities to learn about co-operation are essen- 
tial; and they are becoming available in greater numbers of com- 
munities yearly. Here arc several outstanding examples of practice. 
Some others will be found in chapters v and vi. 
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a) Elementary-School Level 

1. Children from various grades plan special assembly and class proj- 
ects with the help of their teacher and carry out these plans with the 
assistance of townsmen having special knowledge and skills or 
possessing exhibits appropriate to the topic at hand. 

2. In some kindergartens and nursery schools, mothers assist the 
teachers in field trips, lunchroom duty, swimming-pool supervi- 
sion, party-days, and the like. Indeed, if the example of co-opera- 
tion set at this level of school experience were carried through the 
higher levels, much would be gained. 

3. In some elementary schools, there are regular joint meetings of the 
student council and the executive committee of the school's parent- 
teacher association. Here is an excellent method for training chil- 
dren in the procedures of co-operation! 

b) High-School and Adolescent Groups 

1. High-school pupils, parents, and teachers join together to conduct 
an inventory of adults in the community who have special talents, 
interests, and rare possessions. The human-resources file so devel- 
oped is consulted by pupils, classes, and teachers when special 
assistance in school work is needed. The story of one such devel- 
opment is told in the pamphlet, Fifty Teachers in Every Classroom. 1 

2. Well-run Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops are excellent examples 
of co-operative endeavor involving youth and adults, the latter 
consisting of laymen and professionals. 

3. The development of "teen canteens" and similar youth centers by 
groups of teen-agers, teachers, and other citizens is another out- 
standing example. Note, also, their management is assigned to a 
joint youth-adult board of directors. 

4. In one city school system, the superintendent of schools meets 
monthly with representatives of the student councils of the city 
high schools. They discuss the welfare of the school system and 
other problems of mutual interest. Occasionally, a member of the 
school board is present. 

5. In some high schools, leadership clubs are set up for instructing 
class officers, club officers, and other student leaders in the tech- 
niques of group leadership. 

6. The Citizenship Education Project at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is working with hundreds of school systems and colleges 
throughout the country in discovering, developing, and spreading 
improved techniques by which teachers may stimulate students to 
learn the concepts and skills appropriate to our American demo- 
cratic way of life. 

1. Metropolitan School Study Council Committee on Human Resources, 
Fifty Teachers in Every Classroom. New York: Macmillan Co., 1950. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS TO LEARN HOW TO CO-OPERATE 

At the adult level, examples of school-community co-operation are 
multiplying so fast that the National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools has found it difficult to keep an accurate inventory. 
At last count, there were, exclusive of parent-teacher associations, 
more than 2,000 local groups of laymen and professionals interested 
in co-operative projects in public education which were in regular 
communication with the Commission. 

Encouraging co-operation between laymen and professional edu- 
cators is a keystone of the Commission's procedure. For example, 
the Commission, from the very beginning, recognized the need 
for facts as a basis for studying various educational problems. One 
such problem was that of school finance. To get those facts, the 
Commission sought the assistance of a distinguished group of spe- 
cialists in educational finance, members of the National Conference 
of Professors of Educational Administration, to prepare a summary 
of research in the field. This report was recently published with 
the aid of Commission funds as a book entitled Problems and, Issues 
in Public School Finance. 2 Other groups, including the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Phi Delta Kappa, and the Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance of the National Education Association have co- 
operated similarly to provide research data that would not other- 
wise be available. The Commission is now engaged in reworking 
these and other reports into short, popularized pamphlets which 
will be made available to the thousands of local co-operating groups 
throughout the country. 

Many other national groups interested in education are helping 
to prepare lay and educational leaders for more effective co-opera- 
tion in meeting the needs of the schools. The contributions of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers have been particularly 
significant. In fact, every organization which is discussed in chapter 
ix and many others have helped in some way to prepare lay leaders 
for co-operation with school personnel. 

2. Available through the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York 27, New York. 
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Practically every state congress of parents and teachers holds 
leadership schools or training conferences of some type, often in 
co-operation with some college or university. Several states have 
citizens committees, many of which are concerned with stimulating 
and helping local groups. Several schools or departments of educa- 
tion and teachers colleges have established school board institutes 
to help administrators and board members learn to work more 
effectively as a team, 3 and others have organized conferences and 
training programs on citizen co-operation in education. 4 

At the local level, the adult-education program in many com- 
munities has been expanding rapidly and in some cases has provided 
leadership training for co-operative programs. Local citizens com- 
mittees, advisory groups, business-education days, and provisions 
for reporting on the progress of pupils through conferences with 
parents, to cite a few illustrations, have helped greatly with the 
process of school-community co-operation. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR EDUCATORS TO LEARN 
CO-OPERATIVE PROCEDURES 

The educator, too, must be prepared for lay-professional co- 
operation. Educational leaders have long pointed out the fact that, 
although the teacher is expected to teach the ways of co-operative 
action, rarely has he been given more than a taste of the co-operative 
method either in his preservice training or within the school system 
in which he is employed. 

What signs are there that the pervasiveness of co-operative 
activity in our daily lives is having an effect upon the selection, 
basic professional preparation, and continued development of edu- 
cators? Is teacher education being modified? What of the prepara- 
tion of school administrators? of the organization and administra- 
tion of the professional schools themselves? 

Preservice Education of Teachers. Actually there is a great deal 
of questioning, experimentation, and adjustment in teacher educa- 

3. For example, Teachers College of Columbia University, University of 
Pittsburgh, Southern Illinois University, and Syracuse University. The Mid- 
west Administrative Center for the Co-operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration has established a special project on board-administrator relations 
and functions. 

4. For example, the University of California at Berkeley. 
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tion. The following statement from an early report of the Com- 
mission on Teacher Education indicates the trend: 

Because the work of teachers is characteristically carried on in vital 
social surroundings, it is important that they should be skilled in collabo- 
rating with others in thinking, choosing, and acting in sensitive response 
to a total, changing scene. Children, colleagues, and laymen each bring 
their own knowledge and attitudes to given situations and react to devel- 
opments accordingly. . . . Good teaching in our time calls for skill in so 
working with others as to promote intelligent agreements as to what 
"we" need to do in order to attain u our ends in the situation in which we 
find ourselves." 5 

Subsequent reports 6 of the Commission deal with the improve- 
ment of teacher education, and throughout the text runs a single 
thread the need for developing the attitudes and skills of co-opera- 
tion. It would be inaccurate, however, to state that all teacher 
education has been recast in the new mold. Some desirable changes 
are being effected, but the pace is discouragingly slow. 

Where progress is being made, certain newer emphases can be 
seen in the better preservice programs of teachers. 

1. There is participation at appropriate levels by the students. The stu- 
dent council has a real share of responsibility and authority. Within 
the limits set by bona fide professional requirements, students have a 
voice in discussing and choosing group and individual activities. One 
sees effectively operating class-planning committees, student consulta- 
tions with laymen, some of whom are specialists in their fields, and 
similar examples of firsthand experience with group activities, including 
lay -professional co-operation. Student experiences include work with 
parent-teacher associations and other lay groups. Students are also in- 
vited to sit in on the administrator's cabinet meetings, which include 
both teachers and administrators. Such experiences in co-operation 
build in the future teacher an interest in the co-operative method and 
the rudiments of the skills necessary for co-operative group work. 

2. Instruction in group work, human relations, and communication arts 
is required. Instruction is a balance of classroom discussion, individual 
study, and directed field experience. For example, students may volun- 
teer for service as leaders of such community groups as the boy or girl 
scouts, YMCA, YWCA, Sunday schools, settlement houses, recrea- 

5. Teachers -for Our Times, p. 161. Washington: Commission on Teacher 
Education, American Council on Education, 1944. 

6. See: The Improvement of Teacher Education: A Final Report by the 
Commission on Teacher Education. Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1946. 
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tional clubs. They may address community groups, preside at meetings, 
assist in preparing and presenting reports. Their experiences in such 
activities serve as material for class discussion. 

3. More attention is being paid to instruction in the foundations of educa- 
tion in American democracy. This is essential if the prospective teach- 
ers are to develop a sound point of view concerning group endeavor. 
No teacher can be well prepared and yet be ignorant of the complex 
tapestry of Western thought; no teacher can fail to appreciate the 
values of lay-professional co-operation after having studied the diverse 
contributions which have gone into making Western man what he is 
today. 

4. A better job of reconciling the old dualism between content and 
method is noted. Both are important to a teacher. Curriculums of the 
professional schools themselves are being strengthened, and methods of 
co-operation with liberal-arts colleges and with graduate divisions of 
universities are being developed. 

In-Service Education of Teachers. The in-service education of 
teachers for co-operation presents even a more complex problem. 
Currently it is generally accepted that teachers, in order to keep 
professionally alive, should continue their own development on a 
regular but less intensive basis while they are on the job. But the 
pattern for such development is typically quite unsuited to the 
acquisition of skill in co-operation with lay citizens. Intensive sum- 
mer-session courses and part-time courses during the academic year 
on campus or in extension centers are frequently conducted by the 
professors as lecture series with outside reading hoped for but not 
really expected. 

The appearance of "workshops" and "work conferences" on 
the scene has brought us a step closer to actual co-operative prac- 
tice in professional education. However, a genuine workshop situa- 
tion is rather rare. Too often the name refers to an intensified 
lecture series by "experts," combined with so-called discussion 
groups dominated by "experts," all wrapped up in day-long ses- 
sions over a period of a week or so. Thorough practice in group 
activity is still absent in most cases. 

Even in-service institutes, courses, and workshops organized 
within a local school system too often exhibit the same weaknesses. 
A consultant is employed who makes regular appearances and 
dominates the scene. The teachers usually expect him to provide 
the problems and to outline the methods of their solution. 
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Even worse are those cases where no attempt of any kind is 
made, within the school system, to continue the professional de- 
velopment of teachers and where the administration is so autocratic 
that a combination of fear, frustration, compliance, and covert 
griping combine to provide the worst possible seedbed for the 
germination and growth of co-operation. 

However, there are a number of challenging developments in the 
field of in-service education. All over the country new methods 
are springing up which may be the key to future progress. Here 
are a few examples: 

1. The board of education recognizes the value of local initiative and 
locally centered problems in the professional development of teachers. 
It appropriates a generous in-service education fund to be expended 
in any manner recommended by a joint administration-teacher coun- 
cil. It authorizes school time for such activities, either through em- 
ploying substitutes or dismissing school when desired. 

2. The teachers in a school system arrange with a neighboring profes- 
sional school to provide them with a consultant skilled in directing 
group activities to advise them on their procedures for co-operation. 

3. Professional school courses and seminars on group projects are increas- 
ingly popular. 

4. In Lewis County, New York, the Board of Co-operative Services 7 
appropriated money on a two-year basis to join with the Co-operative 
Program in Educational Administration in the Middle Atlantic Region 
in trying yet another approach to the matter. A man with extensive 
training and experience in group work was added to the staff of the 
superintendent of the Co-operative Board. An important part of his 
task was to bring the local administrators, teachers, students, and lay- 
men into a working relationship on school improvement. An advisory 
committee composed of an official representative of each of five pro- 
fessional schools in New York State met regularly with the local steer- 
ing committee. 

The record of accomplishment during the first year of this combi- 
nation of resources was very impressive and thought-provoking. Ad- 
ministrators met and discussed common problems freely for the first 
time. Faculty meetings became so engrossing that teachers did not 
want to leave. Board members are proud and happy. Lay citizens are 
volunteering their services. Here, indeed, is a splendid example of co- 

7. A county school board composed of the presidents of several local 
boards who have joined together in a federation to purchase, co-operatively, 
school services which each district alone could not otherwise afford. 
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operation of laymen, administrators, teachers, pupils, and a group of 
professional schools. 8 

Preparation of Administrators. The problems faced in selecting, 
preparing, and promoting the in-service development of school 
administrators are similar to the ones discussed above. However, 
it is probably fair to say that the need for improvement is even 
more urgent because of the leadership status and opportunity afford- 
ed the school executive. 

The recognition of this problem and need led to the establish- 
ment, in 1950, of the Co-operative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration, sponsored by professional organizations and financed by 
an initial grant of about four and one-half million dollars from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. In those regions where a study of the 
job of the administrator was undertaken as a basis for beginning 
attempts at improvement, one of the common shortcomings and 
needs recognized by school executives was skill in human relations, 
in group work, in communication, and in similar aspects of lay- 
professional co-operation. Their overwhelming testimony was that 
their jobs were becoming vastly more complex and that multiplying 
group contacts both within and outside the school system were 
a prime cause. 

Some of the promising developments are summarized below: 10 

1. The joint project of the Co-operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration and a Board of Co-operative Services in New York State 
was not only concerned with the in-service education of teachers but 
was also equally concerned with studying the role of the administrator 
in the process and the most effective ways for tapping the resources of 
great university professional schools. 

2. Another approach was through seminars on group work and human 
relations started in several universities for example, Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Teachers College, Columbia University primarily pointed 
toward administrators both in basic preparation and on the job. 

3. A series of administrative clinics was sponsored jointly by the Co-op- 

8. Second Annual Report of the Co-operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration, Middle Atlantic Region. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 

9. First Annual Report of the Co-operative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration, Middle Atlantic Region. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1951. 

10. First and Second Annual Reports, op. cit. 
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erative Program in Educational Administration and the Capital Area 
School Development Association, Albany, New York. These clinics 
dealt with topics designated by a steering committee and required the 
presence of consultants from many occupational backgrounds. Ex- 
tensive practice in group work was experienced here. 
4. Another pattern, which depended fundamentally upon good lay-pro- 
fessional co-operation, was employed by the Metropolitan School 
Study Council, the District Superintendency Study of New York 
State, the District Superintendency Study of Pennsylvania, and the 
administration study project of the state of New Jersey in partnership 
with the Co-operative Program in Educational Administration. Teams 
of lay citizens, school board members, administrators, and teachers 
visited school systems for directed observation of the problems and 
best practices faced by the host administrator. In many cases, officials 
of the state education department also participated. The visits were 
conducted according to a previously prepared "Observer's Guide." 

In other centers of the Co-operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration and in a number of other institutions which are prepar- 
ing and working with administrators, there have been several promis- 
ing developments, including: (a) the organization of advisory com- 
mittees from the field to assist in improving the program in adminis- 
tration; (/?) provisions for students to carry on studies and to work 
with citizens committees; (c) the development of school and com- 
munity problems courses involving specialists from related fields; 
(d) periodic conferences on school-community co-operation which 
involve laymen in the planning and discussions. 

Reorientation of Professional Schools. As has been intimated, pro- 
fessional schools preparing teachers and administrators must them- 
selves be prepared for co-operative endeavor, including the appro- 
priate philosophy, objectives, organization, administration, and 
financing. No supporting argument should be needed for the con- 
tention that professional schools should exemplify in their own oper- 
ation what they propose to teach. In practice, all too frequently, 
nothing could be farther from the truth. Caught in a vicious circle 
of academic traditions, understaffing, poor facilities, low faculty 
salaries, limited funds for research, and low professional status both 
within the university family and with professional administrators, 
progress has been discouragingly slow. 

In spite of such conditions, some hopeful signs are appearing. A 
few examples follow: 
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1. In one professional school, student-council representatives are 
chosen to represent departments. Half of each department's repre- 
sentatives are selected by the students; the other half by the de- 
partmental faculty. The departmental representatives, in addition 
to being a part of the student council, also meet with the depart- 
mental faculty to discuss common problems. 

2. Professional schools are setting up field and lay advisory com- 
mittees on professional education. These committees confer with 
the faculty on desirable curriculum revision. 

3. The internship as a part of the required preparation of school 
administrators is gaining in favor. Future administrators spend sub- 
stantial blocks of time in the field acting as assistants to skilled ad- 
ministrators. Part of their experience gives them and their pro- 
fessors an opportunity to work with board members and laymen. 
Thus, professors are kept in closer touch with the field. 

4. Efforts are being made widely to break down the provincialism 
of departments within the school and university. Interdepartmental 
and interdisciplinary courses and seminars are appearing in con- 
siderable numbers. 

5. In one college, administrators and board members are invited 
to administer part of the final examination of prospective candidates 
for degrees in educational administration. The procedure calls for 
a half-day conference between three or four candidates in a group 
and a board member-administrator team. After this session, usually 
in the morning, the board members and administrators join the de- 
partmental faculty for lunch to report and to advise the faculty on 
what may appear, on the basis of the morning's examination, to 
be weaknesses in the school's program. 

6. To assist in developing and spreading improved practices for 
preparing administrators more widely, the Co-operative Program 
in Educational Administration in the Middle Atlantic Region in 
1950 organized the Council of Associated Colleges. Composed of 
official representatives of sixteen universities in the region, the 
council by deliberation and vote is expected "to determine general 
policy for the project controlled by the conditions of the grant." 11 
An executive committee elected by the council represents it be- 
tween meetings. Since its inception, the Council of Associated Col- 

ii. First Annual Report, op. cit., p. 8, 
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leges has operated smoothly and has set up a comprehensive plan 
for including laymen, board members, members of the state educa- 
tion department, professional associations of administrators, teachers, 
pupils, and university faculty members in the enterprise. 

What Is the Outlook for Coming Years? 

Although the idea may still be disturbing to some, it should be 
obvious that professional educators can no longer expect to run the 
schools according to their own notions and then report to the 
people about some of the things that are happening. Such a pro- 
cedure has always been inconsistent with the concept of public 
school education in a democracy, where the schools belong to the 
people. 

During the past few years, we have come to realize more clearly 
than ever before that both lay citizens and professional educators 
are responsible for the public schools and that the program must 
be co-operatively planned. We have made much progress in co- 
operation but still have much to learn. There are still some educators 
and some lay citizens who do not have much faith in the process 
and many who know little about the techniques and procedures 
involved. 

Experience has shown that people can learn to co-operate effec- 
tively and advantageously on school problems. Much is already 
known about the techniques and procedures involved, but thus far 
it is known by too few people. Many are still attempting to proceed 
on a trial-and-error basis, with the result that some damaging mis- 
takes are being made. 

Fortunately, more and more teacher-education institutions are 
beginning to revise their programs to give prospective teachers 
training and practice in co-operation with lay citizens. Many in- 
stitutions which prepare or work with administrators and adminis- 
trative staff members are moving away from the authoritarian lec- 
ture procedures and are designing programs which place consid- 
erable emphasis on school-community co-operation. Public school 
programs are being revised to help young people learn more about 
co-operative activities without neglecting to emphasize the place 
of individual endeavor. Many groups of adults, state and local 
citizens committees, and often adult classes are helping to prepare 
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lay citizens for co-operation. While the habits and customs of past 
generations are not easily or quickly modified, considerable progress 
is being made in this regard. 

Thus, the way is being prepared for more general and more 
effective co-operation in the future. This development should result 
in greater recognition of the needs of the schools and more prompt 
improvements, in effective safeguards against pressure groups in- 
terested only in their own ends, and in better understanding and 
support for the public school program. Citizen co-operation will 
not solve all the problems of the schools, but, if wisely carried out, 
it should help to solve many of them and to avoid others which 
might become more serious than those faced at present. 
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Applications for membership will be handled promptly at any time on receipt of 
name and address, together with check for $5.00 (or $4.50 for reinstatement). Appli- 
cations entitle the new members to the yearbook slated for discussion during the 
calendar year the application is made. 

5835 Kimbark Ave. NELSON B. HENRY, Secretary-Treasurer 

Chicago 37, Illinois 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL HERBART SOCIETY 

(Now the National Society for the Study of Education) 

POSTPAID 
PRICE 

First Yearbook, 1895 $0 .79 

First Supplement to First Yearbook 28 

Second Supplement to First Yearbook 27 

Second Yearbook, 1896 85 

Supplement to Second Yearbook 27 

Third Yearbo 9 k, 1897 85 

Ethical Principles Underlying Education. John Dewey. Reprinted from Third Yearbook 27 

Supplement to Third Yearbook 27 

Fourth Yearbook, 1898 79 

Supplement to Fourth Yearbook 28 

Fifth Yearbook, 1899 79 

Supplement to Fifth Yearbook 54 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE STUDY OF EDUCATION 

POSTPAID 
PRICK 

First Yearbook, 1902, Part I Some Principles in the Teaching of History. Lucy M. Salmon $0.54 

First Yearbook, 1902, Part II The Progress of Geography in the Schools. W. M. Davis and H. M. 

Wilson 53 

Second Yearbook, 1903, Part I The Course of Study in History in the Common School. Isabel 

Lawrence, C. A. McMurry, Frank McMurry, E. C. Page, and E. J. Rice 53 

Second Yearbook, 1903, Part II The Relation of Theory to Practice in Education. M. J. Holmes, 

J. A. Keith, and Levi Seeley 53 

Third Yearbook, 1904, Part I The Relation of Theory to Practice in the Education of Teachers. 

John Dewey, Sarah C. Brooks, F. M. McMurry, et al 53 

Third Yearbook, 1904, Part II Nature Study. W. S. Jackman 85 

Fourth Yearbook, 1905, Part I The Education and Training of Secondary Teachers. E. C. Elliott, 

E. G. Dexter, M. J. Holmes, et al 85 

Fourth Yearbook, 1905, Part II The Place of Vocational Subjectsin the High-School Curriculum. 

J. S. Brown, G. B. Morrison, and Ellen Richards 53 

Fifth Yearbook, 1906, Part l^-On the Teaching of English in Elementary and High Schools. G. P. 

Brown and Emerson Davis 53 

Fifth Yearbook, 1906, Part II The Certification of Teachers. E. P. Cubberley 64 

Sixth Yearbook, 1907, Part I Vocational Studies for College Entrance. C. A. Herrick, H. W. 

Holmes, T. deLaguna, V. Prettyman, and W. J. S. Bryan 70 

Sixth Yearbook, 1907, Part II The Kindergarten and Its Relation to Elementary Education. Ada 

Van Stone Harris, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Marie Kraus-Boelte, Patty S. Hill, Harriette M. Mills, 

and Nina Vandewalker 70 

Seventh Yearbook, 1908, Part I The Relation of Superintendents and Principals to the Training 

and Professional Improvement of Their Teachers. Charles D. Lowry 78 

Seventh Yearbook, 1908, Part II The Co-ordination of the Kindergarten and the Elementary 

School. B. J. Gregory, Jennie B. Merrill, Bertha Payne, and Margaret Giddings 78 

Eighth Yearbook, 1909, Parts I and II Education with Reference to Sex. C. R. Henderson and 

Helen C. Putnam. Both parts 1 .60 

Ninth Yearbook, 1910, Part I Health and Education. T. D. Wood 85 

Ninth Yearbook, 1910, Part II The Nurse in Education. T. D. Wood, et al 78 

Tenth Yearbook, 1911, Part I The City School as a Community Center. H. C. Leipziger, Sarah E. 

Hyre, R. D. Warden, C. Ward Crarnpton, E. W. Stitt, E. J. Ward, Mrs. E. C. Grice, and C. A. 

Perry 78 

Tenth Yearbook, 1911, Part II The Rural School as a Community Center. B. H. Crocheron, 

Jessie Field, F. W. Howe, E. C. Bishop, A. B. Graham, O. J. Kern, M. T. Scudder, and B. M. 

Davis 79 

Eleventh Yearbook, 1912, Part I Industrial Education: Typical Experiments Described and 

Interpreted. J. F. Barker, M. Bloomfield, B. W. Johnson, P. Johnson, L. M. Leavitt, G. A. 

Mirick, M. W. Murray, C. F. Perry, A. L. Safford, and H. B. Wilson 85 

Eleventh Yearbook, 1912, Part H -Agricultural Education in Secondary Schools. A. C. Monahan, 

R. W. Stimson, D. J. Crosby, W. H. French, H. F. Button, F. R. Crane, W. R. Hart, and 

G. F. Warren 85 

Twelfth Yearbook, 1913, Part I The Supervision of City Schools. Franklin Bobbitt, J. W. Hall, 

and J. D. Wolcott 85 

Twelfth Yearbook, 1913, Part II The Supervision of Rural Schools. A. C. Monahan, L. J. Hani- 
fan, J. E. Warren, Wallace Lund, U. J. Hoffman, A. S. Cook, E. M. Rapp, Jackson Davis, 

and J. D. Wolcott 85 

Thirteenth Yearbook, 1914, Part I Some Aspects of High-School Instruction and Administration. 

H. C. Morrison, E. R. Breslich, W. A. Jessup, and L. D. Coffman 85 

Thirteenth Yearbook, 1914, Part II Plans for Organizing School Surveys, with a Summary of 

Typical School Surveys. Charles H. Judd and Henry L. Smith 79 

iii 



iv PUBLICATIONS 

POSTPAID 
PRICE 

Fourteenth Yearbook, 1915, Part I Minimum Essentials in Elementary School Subjects Stand- 
ards and Current Practices. H. B. Wilson, H. W. Holmes, F. E. Thompson, R. G. Jones, S. A. 
Courtis, W. 8. Gray, F. N. Freeman, H. C. Pryor, J. F. Hosic, W. A. Jessup, and W. C. Bagley $0 .85 

Fourteenth Yearbook, 1915, Part II Methods for Measuring Teachers' Efficiency. Arthur C. 

Boyce 79 

Fifteenth Yearbook, 1916, Part I Standards and Tests for the Measurement of the Efficiency of 
Schools and School Systems. G. D. Strayer, Bird T. Baldwin, B. R. Buckingham, F. W. Ballou, 

D. C. Bliss, H. G. Childs, S. A. Courtis, E. P. Cubberley, C. H. Judd, George Melcher, E. E. 
Oberholtzer, J. B. Sears, Daniel Starch, M. R. Trabue, and G. M. Whipple 85 

Fifteenth Yearbook, 1916, Part II The Relationship between Persistence in School and Home 

Conditions. Charles E. Holley 87 

Fifteenth Yearbook, 1916, Part III The Junior High School. Aubrey A. Douglass 85 

Sixteenth Yearbook, 1917, Part I Second Report of the Committee on Minimum Essentials in 
Elementary-School Subjects. W. C. Bagley, W. W. Charters, F. N. Freeman, W. S. Gray, 
Ernest Horn, J. H. Hoskinson, W. S. Monroe, C. F. Munson, H. C. Pryor, L. W. Rapeer, 
G. M. Wilson, and H. B. Wilson 1 .00 

Sixteenth Yearbook, 1917, Part II The Efficiency of College Students as Conditioned by Age at 

Entrance and Size of High School. B. F. Pittenger 85 

Seventeenth Yearbook, 1918, Part I Third Report of the Committee on Economy of Time in Edu- 
cation. W. C. Bagley, B. B. Bassett, M. E. Branom, Alice Camerer, J. E. Dealey, C. A. 
Ellwood, E. B. Greene, A. B. Hart, J. F. Hosic, E. T. Housh, W. H. Mace, L. R. Marston, 
H. C. McKown, H. E. Mitchell, W. C. Reavis, D. Snedden, and H. B. Wilson 85 

Seventeenth Yearbook, 1918, Part II The Measurement of Educational Products. E. J. Ash- 
baugh, W. A. Averill, L. P. Ayers, F. W. Ballou, Edna Bryner, B. R. Buckingham, S. A. 
Courtis, M. E. Haggerty, C. H. Judd, George Melcher, W. S. Monroe, E. A. Nifenecker, and 

E. L. Thorndike 1 .00 

Eighteenth Yearbook, 1919, Part I The Professional Preparation of High-School Teachers. 

G. N. Cade, S. S. Colvin, Charles Fordyce, H. H. Foster, T. S. Gosling, W. S. Gray, L. V. 
Koos, A. R. Mead, H. L. Miller, F. C. Whitcomb, and Clifford Woody 1 .65 

Eighteenth Yearbook, 1919, Part II Fourth Report of Committee on Economy of Time in Educa- 
tion. F. C. Ayer, F. N. Freeman, W. S. Gray, Ernest Horn, W. S. Monroe, and C. E. Seashore 1 . 10 

Nineteenth Yearbook, 1920, Part I New Materials of Instruction. Prepared by the Society's 

Committee on Materials of Instruction 1.10 

Nineteenth Yearbook, 1920, Part II Classroom Problems in the Education of Gifted Children. 

T. S. Henry 1 .00 

Twentieth Yearbook, 1921, Part I New Materials of Instruction. Second Report by the Society's 

Committee 1 .30 

Twentieth Yearbook, 1921, Part II Report of the Society's Committee on Silent Reading. M. A. 
Burgess, S. A. Courtis, C. E. Germane, W. S. Gray, II. A. Greene, Regina R. Heller, J. H. 
Hoover, J. A. O'Brien, J. L. Packer, Daniel Starch, W. W. Theisen, G. A. Yoakam, and 
representatives of other school systems 1 . 10 

Twenty-first Yearbook, 1922, Parts I and 11 Intelligence Tests and Their Use. Part I The Na- 
ture, History, and General Principles of Intelligence Testing. E. L. Thorndike, S. S. Colvin, 
Harold Rugg, G. M. Whipple, Part II The Administrative Use of Intelligence Tests, H. W. 
Holmes, W. K. Lay ton, Helen Davis, Agnes L. Rogers, Rudolf Pintner, M. R. Trabue, W. S. 
Miller, Bessie L. Gambrill, and others. The two parts are bound together 1 .60 

Twenty-second Yearbook, 1923, Part I English Composition: Its Aims, Methods, and Measure- 
ments. Earl Hudelson 1 .10 

Twenty-second Yearbook, 1923, Part II The Social Studies in the Elementary and Secondary 
School. A. S. Barr, J. J. Coss, Henry Harap, R. W. Hatch, H. C. Hill, Ernest Horn, C. H. 
Judd, L. C. Marshall, F. M. McMurry, Earle Rugg, H. 0. Rugg, Emma Schweppe, Mabel 
Snedaker, and C. W. Washburne 1 .50 

Twenty-third Yearbook, 1924, Part I The Education of Gifted Children. Report of the Society's 

Committee. Guy M. Whipple, Chairman 1 .75 

Twenty-third Yearbook, 1924, Part II Vocational Guidance and Vocational Education for Indus- 
tries. A. H. Edgerton and Others 1 .75 

Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 1925, Part I Report of the National Committee on Reading. W. S. 
Gray, Chairman, F. W. Ballou, Rose L. Hardy, Ernest Horn, Francis Jenkins, S. A. Leonard, 
Estaline Wilson, and Laura Zirbes 1 .50 

Twenty-fourth Yearbook, 1925, Part II Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences. Report 

of the Society's Committee. Carleton W. Washburne, Chairman 1 .50 

Twenty-fifth Yearbook, 1926, Part I The Present Status of Safety Education. Report of the 

Society's Committee. Guy M. Whipple, Chairman 1 .75 

Twenty-fifth Yearbook. 1926, Part II Extra-curricular Activities. Report of the Society's 

Committee. Leonard V. Koos, Chairman 1 .50 

Twenty-sixth Yearbook, 1927, Part I Curriculum-making: Past and Present. Report of the 

Society's Committee. Harold 0. Rugg, Chairman 1 .75 

Twenty-sixth Yearbook, 1927, Part II The Foundations of Curriculum-making. Prepared by 

individual members of the Society's Committee. Harold 0. Rugg, Chairman 1 .50 

Twenty-seventh Yearbook, 1928, Part I Nature and Nurture: Their Influence upon Intelli- 
gence. Prepared by the Society's Committee. Lewis M. Terman, Chairman 1 .75 

Twenty-seventh Yearbook, 1928, Part II Nature and Nurture: Their Influence upon Achieve- 
ment. Prepared by the Society's Committee. Lewis M. Terman, Chairman 1.75 

Twenty-eighth Yearbook, 1929. Parts I and II Preschool and Parental Education. Part I 
Organization and Development. Part II Research and Method. Prepared by the Society's 

Committee. Lois H. Meek, Chairman. Bound in one volume. Cloth 5 .00 

Paper 3 . 25 

Twenty-ninth Yearbook, 1930, Parts I and II Report of the Society's Committee on Arithmetic. 
Part I Some Aspects of Modern Thought on Arithmetic. Part II Research in Arithmetic. 
Prepared by the Society's Committee. F. B. Knight, Chairman. Bound in one volume. Cloth 5.00 
Paper 3 .25 



PUBLICATIONS v 

POSTPAID 
PRICE 

Thirtieth Yearbook, 1931, Part I The Status of Rural Education. First Report of the Society's 

Committee on Rural Education. Orville G. Brim, Chairman. Cloth $2 .50 

Paper 1.70 

Thirtieth Yearbook. 1931, Part II The Textbook in American Education. Report of the Society's 

Committee on the Textbook. J. B. Edmonson, Chairman. Cloth 2 .50 

Paper 1 .75 

Thirty-first Yearbook, 1932, Part I A Program for Teaching Science. Prepared by the Society's 

Committee on the Teaching of Science. S. Ralph Powers, Chairman. Cloth 2 .50 

Paper 1 .75 

Thirty-first Yearbook, 1932, Part II Changes and Experiments in Liberal-Arts Education. 

Prepared by Kathryn McHale, with numerous collaborators. Cloth 2 .50 

Paper 1 .75 

Thirty-second Yearbook, 1933 The Teaching of Geography. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee on the Teaching of Geography. A. E. Parkins, Chairman. Cloth 4 .50 

Paper 3.00 

Thirty-third Yearbook, 1934, Part I The Planning and Construction of School Buildings. Pre- 
pared by the Society's Committee on School Buildings. N. L. Engelhardt, Chairman. Cloth 2.50 
Paper 1 .75 

Thirty-third Yearbook, 1934, Part II The Activity Movement. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee on the Activity Movement. Lois Coffey Mossman, Chairman. Cloth 2.50 

Paper 1 .75 

Thirty-fourth Yearbook, 1935 Educational Diagnosis. Prepared by the Society's Committee on 

Educational Diagnosis. L. J. Brueckner, Chairman. Cloth 4 .25 

Paper 3.00 

Thirty-fifth Yearbook, 1936, Part I The Grouping of Pupils. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee. W. W. Coxe, Chairman. Cloth 2.50 

Paper 1.75 

Thirty-fifth Yearbook, 1936, Part II Music Education. Prepared by the Society's Committee. 

W. L. Uhl, Chairman. Cloth 2 . 50 

Paper 1 .75 

Thirty-sixth Yearbook, 1937, Part I The Teaching of Reading. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee. W. S. Gray, Chairman. Cloth 2 50 

Paper 1.75 

Thirty-sixth Yearbook, 1937, Part II International Understanding through the Public-School 

Curriculum. Prepared by the Society's Committee. I. L. Kandel, Chairman. Cloth 2.50 

Paper 1 .75 

Thirty-seventh Yearbook, 1938, Part I Guidance in Educational Institutions. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. G. N. Kefauver, Chairman. Cloth 2 . 50 

Paper 1 .75 

Thirty-seventh Yearbook, 1938, Part II The Scientific Movement in Education. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. F. N. Freeman, Chairman. Cloth 4 .00 

Paper 3.00 

Thirty-eighth Yearbook, 1939, Part I Child Development and the Curriculum. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. Carleton Washburne, Chairman. Cloth 3 . 25 

Paper 2.50 

Thirty-eighth Yearbook, 1939, Part II General Education in the American College. Prepared by 

the Society's Committee. Alvin Enrich, Chairman. Cloth 2.75 

Paper 2.00 

Thirty-ninth Yearbook, 1940, Part I Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture. Comparative and 

Critical Exposition. Prepared by the Society's Committee. G. D. Stoddard, Chairman. Cloth 3.00 

Paper 2.25 

Thirty-ninth Yearbook, 1940, Part II Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture. Original Studies 

and Experiments. Prepared by the Society's Committee. G. D. Stoddard, Chairman. Cloth 3.00 

Paper 2 .25 

Fortieth Yearbook, 1941 Art in American Life and Education. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee. Thomas Munro, Chairman. Cloth 4 .00 

Paper 3.00 

Forty-first Yearbook, 1942, Part I Philosophies of Education. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee. John S. Brubacher, Chairman. Cloth 3 .00 

Paper 2 .25 

Forty-first Yearbook, 1942, Part II The Psychology of Learning. Prepared by the Society's 

Committee. T. 11. McConnell, Chairman. Cloth 3 .25 

Paper 2 .50 

Forty-second Yearbook, 1943, Part I Vocational Education. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee. F. J. Keller, Chairman. Cloth 3 .25 

Paper 2 . 50 

Forty-second Yearbook, 1943, Part II The Library in General Education. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. L. R. Wilson, Chairman. Cloth 3 .00 

Paper 2.25 

Forty-third Yearbook, 1944, Part I Adolescence. Prepared by the Society's Committee. Harold 

E. Jones, Chairman. Cloth 3.00 

Paper 2.25 

Forty-third Yearbook, 1944, Part II Teaching Language in the Elementary School. Prepared by 

the Society's Committee. M. R. Trabue, Chairman. Cloth 2.75 

Paper 2 . 00 

Forty-fourth Yearbook, 1945, Part I American Education in the Postwar Period: Curriculum Re- 
construction. Prepared by the Society's Committee. Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman. Cloth 3.00 

Paper 2.25 

Forty-fourth Yearbook, 1945, Part II -American Education in the Postwar Period: Structural #- 

organization. Prepared bv the Society's Committee. BOPS Goodykoont*, Chairman. Cloth. . 3.00 

Paper ' .' 2.25 



vi PUBLICATIONS 

POSTPAID 
PRICE 

Forty-fifth Yearbook, 1946, Part I The Measurement of Understanding. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. William A. Brownell, Chairman. Cloth $3 .00 

Paper 2 .25 

Forty-fifth Yearbook, 1946, Part II Changing Conceptions in Educational Administration. Pre- 
pared by the Society's Committee. Alonzo G. Grace, Chairman. Cloth 2 .50 

Paper 1 ,75 

Forty-sixth Yearbook, 1947, Part I Science Education in American Schools, Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. Victor H. Noll, Chairman. Cloth 3 .25 

Paper 2 .50 

Forty-sixth Yearbook, 1947, Part llEarly Childhood Education. Prepared by the Society's 

Committee. N. Searle Light, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2 .75 

Forty-seventh Yearbook, 1948, Part I Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. Ruth Strang, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2 .75 

Forty-seventh Yearbook, 1948, Part II Reading in the High School and College. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. William S. Gray, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2.75 

Forty-eighth Yearbook, 1949, Part I Audio-visual Materials of Instruction. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. Stephen M. Corey, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2.75 

Forty-eighth Yearbook, 1949, Part II Reading in the Elementary School. Prepared by the So- 
ciety's Committee. Arthur I. Gates, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2.75 

Forty-ninth Yearbook, 1950, Part I Learning and Instruction. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee. G. Lester Anderson, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2 .75 

Forty-ninth Yearbook, 1950, Part II The Education of Exceptional Children. Prepared by the 

Society's Committee. Samuel A. Kirk, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2.75 

Fiftieth Yearbook, 1951, Part I Graduate Study in Education. Prepared by the Society's Board 

of Directors. Ralph W. Tyler, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2.75 

Fiftieth Yearbook, 1951, Part II The Teaching of Arithmetic. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee. G. T. Buswell, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2.75 

Fifty-first Yearbook, 1952, Part I General Education. Prepared by the Society's Committee. 

T, R. McConnell, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2.75 

Fifty-first Yearbook, 1952, Part II Education in Rural Communities. Prepared by the Society's 

Committee. Ruth Strang, Chairman. Cloth 3 .50 

Paper 2.75 

Fifty-second Yearbook, 1953, Part I Adapting the Secondary-School Program to the Needs of 

Youth. Prepared by the Society's Committee. William G. Brink, Chairman. Cloth 3.50 

Paper 2.75 

Fifty-second Yearbook, 1953, Part II The Community School. Prepared by the Society's Com- 
mittee. Maurice F. Seay , Chairman. Cloth 3 . 50 

Paper 2.75 

Fifty-third Yearbook, 1954, Part I Citizen Co-operation for Better Public Schools. Prepared by 

the Society's Committee. Edgar L. Morphet, Chairman. Cloth 4.00 

Paper 3.25 

Fifty-third Yearbook, 1954, Part II Mass Media and Education. Prepared by the Society's 

Committee. Edgar Dale, Chnirman. Cloth 4 .00 

Paper 325 
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